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Brasiness 


SITUATION 


By the Office of Business Economics 
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Tue TOTAL volume of output is continuing at the high 
rate attained in the first quarter. Though the rise in prices 
slackened after January, they have advanced above the 
average for the first quarter, so that the value of total product 
is now in excess of the $314 billion rate of that quarter. 
A noticeable easing in consumer demand is being offset by 
expansion in defense procurement and business investment. 
he curtailment in consumer purchasing from the — 
rate at the beginning of the year has brought aggressive sales 
romotions by many merchants who found their inventories 
higher and their business slower than anticipated in the 
post-Easter period. The dominating influence of expanding 
defense and business investment programs is seen in the 
mounting unfilled orders of durable goods producers. 

The upsurge of prices which characterized the period 
through January has been arrested, as shown in the top 
panel of the accompanying chart. The mechanism of price 
controls developed to supplant the January 25 price “freeze’’ 
is being placed into effect under conditions of comparative 
price stability. Some prices are still moving ahead, and the 
appointment of the new Wage Stabilization Board, whose 
functions are broadened to include collective bargaining 
disputes, has cleared the way for the settling of the la 
number of pending wage and related disputes which wi 
influence both cost and income trends. 


Divergent demand trends 


The temporary divergence in the trend of demand for 
consumers’ goods on the one hand, and for defense and in- 
vestment goods on the other, is perhaps the most distinctive 
aspect of the current economic situation. The slackened 

ace of consumer buying is most apparent in apparel, home 
urnishings, and used cars. Sales in March by apparel and 
homefurnishings stores were substantially below seasonal 
expectations; allowing for the seasonal influences, they were 
off one-fifth from the beginning of the year and exceeded 
sales a year earlier by a narrower margin than the advance 
in prices.. The adjustments have been especially marked at 
department stores. In the special sample of stores reporting 
to the Federal Reserve Board, on sales, stocks, and orders 
merchandise receipts continue to run high on the basis of 
large orders placed a few months earlier, ‘but new orders for 
goods have been pared sharply and are now below those of 
a year ago. 

The contrasting situation with respect to orders placed 
with durable pore | manufacturers is shown in the lower two 

anels of the chart on page 1. The heavy ordering reflects 
both rising defense procurement and the expansion in pro- 
ducers’ equipment for both defense and nondefense plants. 
The rise in output is very marked for the industries in this 
group, as explained in some detail in a following section, but 
the “backlogs” are growing very rapidly and are exercising a 

1 
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dominant influence on industrial production and personal 
income payments. The President has submitted to Congress 
detailed estimates for a $61 billion budget for military pur- 
poses in fiscal 1952. These funds, a large proportion of 
which are for durable goods, will make scnalble the expansion 
in defense expenditures from the recent annual rate of $25 
billion to approximately double that rate by the year-end 
or soon thereafter. 

The encroachment of defense production upon output of 
goods for civilian use is becoming more apparent. The effect 
of mass production for defense upon materials and manpower 
is still ahead. Nevertheless, the resulting pressures are 
increasing, and the size of the defense program and its needs 
are gradually becoming more definite. The means by which 
materials are to be controlled and allocated are now being 
worked out to facilitate the rapid expansion in defense pro- 
duction. 

Income arising from production continues to advance. 
Personal income in March reached an annual rate of $242.5 
billion, more than 10 percent above March a year ago. 
Wages in manufacturing industry in the past year have risen 
$10 billion, at an annual rate, or about one-third. Of this 
increase three-quarters was in durable goods industries, re- 
flecting a large expansion in the output of capital equipment 
and defense items. 

Employment showed little change from March to April, 
as seasonal declines in trade offset rises in other areas. The 
labor market reflects the general expansion in the economy, 
and there has been no appreciable transitional unemployment. 
In fact, layoffs have been unusually low and hirings have been 
at a = rate. Unemployment declined to 1,744,000 in 
April, which is only about half as large as a year earlier. 


Business inventories show another sizable gain 


The book value of total business inventories increased by 
$1.7 billion during March, on a seasonally adjusted basis. 
This brought the adjusted value of such inventories at the 
end of the month to $66.2 billion. During the past year, 
business inventories increased by about $14 billion, with 
two-thirds of the increase being accounted for by rising 
prices. Practically all of the accumulation has occurred 
since last A t, following the moderate liquidation ac- 
companying the sharp spurt in sales in July. 

ith continued high deliveries, the book value of retail 
inventories increased by $600 million during March, on a 
seasonally adjusted basis. All of the rise occurred in the 
durable goods group of stores where the additions were 
rather general. In view of the decline in retail sales, the 
inventory-sales ratio showed some further advance during 
the month. The value of inventories held by wholesalers 
increased moderately during the month—by $200 million. 
As in the case of retail stores, the rise occurred almost en- 
tirely in the durable goods establishments. 

e eo — of oe tet also increased 
significan uring March. e $900 million rise during 
the ently tonuaht the increase in inventory book values 
in the first quarter to $2.3 billion—about a billion less than 
in the fo quarter of last year. The increases, as in 
recent months, were primarily in working stocks, which have 
accounted for virtually all of the total inventory rise since 
the middle of last year. In the fall and early winter the 
primary emphasis was on the stocking of raw materials, 
parts, and supplies, while in more recent months goods in 
process have accounted for most of the increase. 


Manufacturers’ shipments set new high 


The value of goods shipped from the Nation’s factories 
during March was the largest on record. Previous highs in 
manufacturers’ sales last August and this January were 
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established in periods of peak consumer buying. Hovvever, 
in March the major acceleration in deliveries occurred in 
producers’ and defense goods. 

Sales of the durable-goods producers expanded 6 percent in 
March, bringing the monthly average for the first quarter to 
$10.6 billion. Compared with the first quarter of last year 
there was an advance of nearly 50 percent in value and 25 
percent in volume. Over the year, sales have risen in each 
successive quarter. 


Table 1.—Manufacturers’ Sales, Orders, and Inventories, Quarterly, 
1950-51 


(Billions of dollars) 








} 
1950 
1951 


























Item Tea wou First 
First Second Third Fourth | quarter 
| Quarter quarter quarter quarter 
Sales, total (seasonally adjusted) si 17.0 18.8 21.4 | 21.2 | 23.1 
Durable goods chiraimpienp binant 7.2 &4 9.4 9.7 | 10. 6 
Nondurable goods____.__ .......... 9.8 10. 4 12.1 11.5 | 12.5 
New orders, total (unadjusted) _______- 17.6 19.0 24.3 | 23,3 27.4 
Durable goods Ns SET EIED. 7.7 8&7 12.0 11.4 14.4 
Nondurable goods_._.............. 9.8 10.3 123 11.9 | 13.0 
| 
Unfilled orders (unadjusted) '_____.... 21.8 23.5 33.8 | 38.1 | 51.2 
IT 31 cnuitionaeanonpenia 18.4 19. 6 28.1 | 32.2 43.7 
Nondurable goods___.............. 3.3 3.9 5.7 | 5.9 7.6 
Inventories (seasonally adjusted) !___- 29,1 30,0 30.7 | 34.1 | 36.4 
Durable goods st, OE ET 13.5 13.9 14.1 | 15. 8 | 17.0 
Nondurable goods aii 15.6 16. 1 16. 18.3 19.4 
1 As of end of period. 
Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 


New orders expand sharply 


New commitments placed with manufacturers during 
March gave no signs of slackening, although the sizable ex- 
pansion in orders for producers’ goods and military equip- 
ment was tempered a little by some easing in consumer areas. 
Overall, new business for manufacturers rose about 14 per- 
cent over the February total. Possibly half of the increase 
may have been due to seasonal factors. 

The increased volume of Government contracts placed, 
together with the orders to subcontractors and to suppliers 
generated by the prime contracts, was a major factor in the 
20 percent rise over the previous month in new business for 
the durable-goods industries. Each of the groups reported 
sizable advances but the sharpest pickup was in the trans- 
portation equipment group—which aalodee aircraft, railroad 
equipment and shipbuilding. 

The increase in unfilled orders for the month amounted to 
$4.7 billion, bringing the total rise for the quarter to $13.1 
billion. Although Bete have been expanding for 19 
months, the recent quarter has been the period of sharpest 
advance. The current accumulation reflects the inability of 
shipments to keep pace with new business as a result of 
capacity limitations, the longer production period, and the 
tooling up required for many defense items. 

By the first of April contracts for goods for future delivery 
held by the heavy industries totaled $44.0 billion or about 
4 months of sales at the high first quarter rate. 


Smaller price rise 


The slowing down in the price advance has continued into 
May. The comprehensive index of wholesale prices of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, which rose about 2 percent in 
the first 6 weeks following the price “freeze” on January 25, 
remained virtually stable in March and April. The effect 
upon retail prices was somewhat less prompt, of course, but 
the advance from February to March was narrowed to one- 
half percent—substantially less than in other recent months. 

Additional steps have been taken in the process of replacing 
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the general but temporary freeze on prices with more flexible 
controls. ‘The most important of the recent OPS orders is 
the manufacturers’ general ceiling price regulation CPR-22, 
issued April 25. This provides interim pricing standards 
for a wide range of industrial products, including major 
household appliances, furniture, many building materials, 
processed foods, hardware, tires, paper products, textile 

roducts, and chemicals. Parallel regulations have already 
fies issued or are in process covering machinery, cotton 
textiles, wool textiles, apparel, and shoes. 

The new regulation ee manufacturers to add increases 
in factory payroll and material costs to pre-Korean prices 
in optional base periods of April 1 through June 24, 1950, 
or any one of the three preceding calendar quarters. In- 
creased costs for general overhead and administrative ex- 
penses, sales promotion, advertising, and additional overtime 
pay may not be passed on. 

The increase in payroll costs between June 24, 1950, and 
March 15, 1951, may be added, including increased “fringe 
benefits’? granted. Increases in materials costs generally 
may be included through March 15, and there is no cutoff 
date for agricultural raw materials below minimum levels 
which must be reflected to producers under the law. The 
effective date for the new ceiling prices is May 28. Manu- 
facturers with gross annual sales of less than $250,000 may 
elect to remain under the general freeze regulation rather 
than use the new order if they prefer. 

No individual company may increase prices above present 
ceilings without notifying the Office of Price Stabilization 15 
days in advance, thus providing time for OPS to review the 
advance. Hardship appeals may be made by individual 
manufacturers who find that total operations are conducted 
at afnet loss for at least 1 month under the recomputed 
ceiling prices. 


Earnings standard 


The Economic Stabilization Agency announced an earnings 
standard to be used by the Office of Price Stabilization as a 
guide in its pricing policy. This directive provides that in- 
creases in price ceilings beyond the levels established by 
these and other interim regulations shall not ordinarily be 
permitted unless profits for an industry are less than 85 per- 
cent of the average for the industry’s three best years during 
the period 1946-49, inclusive. Profits are on a before-tax 
basis for these computations and include only normal depre- 
ciation, with adjustments made for any change in net worth. 

In general, the new regulation would tend to provide lower 
ceiling prices than the ones now in effect in those industries 
where the absolute margin over payrolls and materials has 
increased since the base period, and generally higher ceilings 
where such margins have declined. In some of the latter 
industries where stocks are now at high levels, producers 
may choose not to mark up actual prices immediately by the 
full amount of the advance in ceilings. 


Consumer durable goods output lower 


The first effects of the diversion of materials to defense 
production are now beginning to be apparent in the consumer 
durable goods industry. Last year, the industry turned 
out a record volume of passenger cars, refrigerators, electric 
ranges, television receivers and other household products. 
Despite limitations on the use of copper and aluminum and 
_ other materials beginning in the first quarter of 1951, output 

of these products was, As the most part, only moderately 
below the peak rates achieved in the last half of 1950, and 
was considerably above a year ago. 

This can be seen from table 2 which also shows the first 
quarter 1951 totals adjusted to half yearly rates for com- 
parative purposes. For 5 of the 10 commodities included 
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in the table increases in output were shown—radios and 
television receivers, ranges, home freezers and refrigerators 
the increases in the latter two being largely due to seasonal 
influences. The reductions ranged from 6 percent for 
vacuum cleaners to nearly 50 percent for automobile bat- 
teries, with automobile output registering a 10 percent drop. 

Output of consumers’ durable _ in April declined 
somewhat from the March rate. This was due in part to 
the order cutting the use of steel in the production of these 
items in the current quarter by 20 percent from the rate in 
the first half of 1950. 


Table 2.—Output of Selected Consumer Durable Goods (not 
adjusted for seasonal variation) 




















Percent change, first 
1950 1951 quarter 195i from: 
wae First First Second 
uar- 
First | Second | ter at half | half 
yearly rate 1950 1950 
In thousands of units 
PONG GID... 0-2 -ncesceereocse-- -| 3,094 | 3,572 3, 204 +3.5 —10.3 
Refrigerators, electric, household '____- 3,062 | 2,786 3, 007 —1.8 +7.9 
Freezers, farm and home, electric '_ ____- 255 390 427 +67. 5 +9. 5 
Washing machines, household_._.____- .| 2,005 | 2,285 2, 062 +2.8 —9.8 
Ea | 173 236 183 +5.8 —22.5 
I, «. ccttniititiimadteauiiel 1,605 | 1,834 1,719 +14 —6.3 
Television receivers. ..................-.. 3,136 | 4,328 400 +40. 3 +1.7 
a a eR ee | 7,334 7, 256 8, 472 +15. 5 +16.8 
pe eee 799 803 838 +4.9 +4.4 
Water heaters, electric | ounecabal ee 542 435 -29 —19.7 
Automotive replacement batteries____._- 7, 589 | 15, 539 8, 750 +15.3 —43.7 




















1 Represents totals reported only by members of the Association. 


Sources of data: Passenger cars, Automobile Manufacturers Association; refrigerators, 
ranges, water heaters and freezers, National Electrical Manufacturers Association; washing 
machines and ironers, American Washer and Ironer Manufacturers Association; vacuum 
cleaners, Vacuum Cleaner Manufacturers Association; radios and television receivers, Radio- 
a Association; batteries, Association of American Battery Manu- 
acturers, Inc. 


In the automobile industry, April assemblies of passenger 
cars in United States plants totaled over 500,000 units, a 
drop of over 10 percent below March on a daily average 
basis. Although stocks of passenger cars normally build up 
in this period, the increase from Seorinty to March was more 
than seasonal. As a result, total stocks moved toward a 
more normal relationship to sales. 

Television output has also drifted downward—from 181,000 
units in the third week in March to 122,000 for the week 
ended April 21, a drop of one-third—reflecting some slacken- 
ing in consumer demand as well as shortages of materials. 
Inventories of radios and television receivers have increased 
in the hands of distributors. For example, at the end of 
February, the ratio of stocks to sales of these products in 
department stores was 3.5 as against 1.2 a year ago. 

The book value of n:anufacturers’ inventories also in- 
creased significantly during March. The $900 million rise 
during the month brought the increase in inventory book 
values in the first quarter to $2.3 billion—about a billion 
less than in the fourth quarter of last year. The increases, 
as in recent months, were primarily in working stocks, which 
have accounted for virtually all of the total inventory rise 
since the middle of last year. In the fall and early winter 
the primary emphasis was on the stocking of raw materials, 
parts, and supplies, while in more recent months goods in 
process have accounted for most of the increase. 


Manufacturers’ shipments set new high 


The value of goods shipped from the Nation’s factories 
during March was the largest on record. Previous highs in 
manufacturers’ sales last August and this January were 
established in periods of consumer buying. However, 
in March the major eration in deliveries occurred in 
producers’ and defense 
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Sales of the durable-goods producers expanded 6 percent in 
March, bringing the monthly average for the first quarter to 
$10.6 billion. mpared with the first quarter of last year 
there was an advance of nearly 50 percent in value and 25 
percent in volume. Over the year sales have risen in each 
successive quarter. (See table 1.) 

Within the durable-goods group, the most rapid advances 
in deliveries in recent months have been in machinery and 
transportation equipment. In March, each of these groups 
except electri machinery showed further substantial 

ins. For the electrical machinery group, seasonally ad- 
usted sales were about the same as in the previous month 
in part a reflection of leveling off in the demand for some 
consumer items. 

There was little change from the February rate in ship- 
ments of nondurables, and billings of these industries re- 
mained below their August peak. The value of shipments 
in the first quarter of this year was more than a fourth 
larger than the corresponding year-ago figure, but the 
volume of goods shipped was only moderately higher. 

Among the nondurable-goods industries the greatest sales 
strength in March occurred in those groups selling primarily 
to producers—chemical, paper, printing and _ publishing 
companies. 


The CMP Metals: Steel, Aluminum, and Copper 


The expanding defense program with its consequent 
pressure on materials supply has led to the imposition of 
the Controlled Materials Plan—a plan similar in nature 
though not in scope to the one employed in World War II. 
Under CMP which goes into effect on July 1, 1951, steel, 
copper, and aluminum will be allotted directly to producers 
on the basis of detailed requirements submitted in advance 
for the production of war matériel and a selected list of 
other metal products used in a wide variety of defense and 
other essential production. 

The introduction of this plan is designed to simplify the 
procurement of materials for defense requirements and to 
make these materials more readily available where needed 
in the various aspects of the entire defense-expansion 
program. 

Briefly, the CMP will require (1) all manufacturers using 
steel, copper, and aluminum, except producers of consumer 
durable goods, to report to NPA their detailed requirements 
for basic materials; and (2) the allotment of the specific 
amounts of materials to manufacturers after determination 
by the Defense Production Administration. Manufacturers 
of canals and replacement parts are also required to file, but 
repair shops will be covered by a special CMP regulation. 
Details of requirements for the third quarter are not yet 
known but when collected and assembled they should 
provide a clearer picture of the metals situation and the 
quantity which will be actually allocated under CMP. 

The tightness in the supply position of many basic mate- 
rials has developed despite the substantial expansion in 
production and the limited mobilization plan as compared 
with the full-scale mobilization of World War II. In the 
last war, direct munitions production accounted for nearly 
one-half of the total supply of steel, all but a small! portion 
of aluminum fabricated products, and around one-half of the 
available supply of copper. The remaining supplies were al- 


located to war-supporting industries and essential civilian 
uses such as railroads, public utilities, housing and others. 
The production of passenger cars, refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines, ranges, radios and other major household appliances 

consumers of metals—was discontinued and the con- 
sumer durable goods industries were converted wholly or in 
part to war production. 
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The present defense program calls for a significant part of 
the Nation’s resources to be diverted to defense production, 
Consumption of metals in the production of war matériel in 
the initial stages of the program from July 1950 through 
December represented only a small fraction of the available 
supply, although the rate was increasing at the year-end. 
Thus, manufacturers were able to maintain output of most 
civilian goods during this period close to peak rates. The 
stepping up of the Government’s program in the first quarter 
of 1951, however, required the diversion of larger quantities 
of materials; for example, defense and defense-supporting in- 
dustries absorbed 10 percent of total steel production and a 
somewhat larger proportion of copper and aluminum. By 
the end of the year it is estimated that the percentages may 
reach from 15 to 20 percent in the case of steel and copper, 
and 25 percent for aluminum. 

To make specific materials available for military orders 
as well as to divert scarce supplies from less essential to more 
essential civilian needs, the National Production Authority 
has gradually instituted a system of controls over production 
and distribution. Briefly, these controls—which for the 
most part have been in effect in varying degree since January 
1, 1951—consist of directives restricting and limiting the use 
of critical materials in civilian production. 

The limited Controlled Materials Plan, which goes into 
operation on July 1, covers 3 basic metals which represent 
approximately seven-eighths of the total value of raw and 
semifinished metals output. 


Aluminum expands faster than steel and copper 


In general, the long-term trend of production of these basic 
materials has followed a pattern of sharp contraction during 
depression years and acceleration during the prosperous pe- 
riods and the war years (chart 2). Of the 3 metals, aluminum, 
which is a relative newcomer by comparison with steel and 
copper, experienced by far the fastest growth during the 
period included in the chart. Based upon the percent in- 
crease in production from 1910 to 1950, the average annual 
rate of increase was 9.7 percent for aluminum, 3.0 percent 
for steel, and 3.9 percent for copper. Stated in relative 
terms, output of aluminum in 1950 was 40 times greater than 
the 1910 volume, steel 3% times, and copper 4}; times. The 
actual tonnage of steel and its varied uses stands out, of 
course, In comparison with the limited tonnages and more 
restricted usages of aluminum and copper. Thus, steel 
production in 1950 was roughly 130 times greater than 
aluminum and 50 times greater than copper. 

Also striking is the comparison of the growth in the post- 
war period of these 3 metals relative to 1940, the peak prewar 
year. Last year the quantity of primary aluminum produced 
was at a rate nearly 3% times the 1940 volume, whereas out- 
put of steel and copper represented an increase of less than 
50 percent. It is significant to note, however, that steel 
production reached a new peak in 1950 (96.7 million tons) 
while the volume of aluminum (719,000 tons) and copper 
(1,949,000 tons) was still below wartime highs. 

During periods of high business activity, when the durable 
goods industries are especially active, steel is in widespread 
demand. Cyclical declines in business are especially felt also 
by this industry. In the 10-year period of depressed busi- 
ness, 1930-39, operations averaged less than 50 percent of 
rated capacity, and production did not top its 1929 peak 
until 1940. In the following decade, steel mills operated 
close to capacity except for the reconversion years and 1949. 
During this 10-year period of prosperous business which 
included the war years, aggregate production was about equal 
to the total output of the preceding 20 years. 

In 1950, increased plant facilities coupled with the main- 
tenance of near capacity operations throughout the year made 
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Chart 2.—Capacity and Production of Basic Metals ' 
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1 Steel capacity 
1 of each year 

Sources of data: Steel, American Iron and Steel Institute; aluminum, U. 8. Bureau of 
Mines, except capacity through 1946 which is from War Production Board and War Assets 
Administration reports; copper, U. 8. Bureau of Mines. 
possible a record production of nearly 97 million tons of raw 
steel, equivalent to about 72 million tons of steel products. 
This represented an increase in ingot production of 19 million 
tons over the reduced volume of 1949 and topped the best 
war year by 7 million tons. In the first 4 months of 1951, 
steel mills turned out about 34.5 million tons, equivalent to 
an annual rate of over 103 million tons. 
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Large expansion in steel capacity 

Despite the record volume, the over-all demand for steel 
currently exceeds the existing capacity of the industry. On 
January 1, 1951, this capacity totalled 104.2 million tons, 
nearly 5 million tons higher than in 1949 and 9 million tons 
above the wartime peak. 

To make more steel available for military purposes and to 
support an adequate civilian economy, the Government has 
taken steps to encourage the expansion of basic producing fa- 
cilities on the part of private industry. These steps have 
consisted of providing financial assistance in the form of loans 
and accelerated depreciation allowances. 

Based on the present Government-industry expansion 
rogram, new steel capacity is being installed at a record rate. 
n the next 2 years about 14 million tons are scheduled to be 

added to present steel-making facilities, bringing the total by 
the end of 1952 to 118 million tons. Under the program of 
accelerated tax allowances, the iron and steel industry has 
received approximately 40 percent of the total of $5 billion 
already certified, calling for approximately 16 million tons 
of additional steel ingot capacity, a portion of which will 
not be available until after 1952. 

The chart shows the steady uptrend in steel capacity since 
1914 which averaged 2.3 percent per year for the period 
covered. The drop in capacity shown for the year 1926 was 
not due to a reduction in actual producing facilities but to a 
change in the method of reporting capacity figures. Most 
of the expansion jocamelbn during the decade of the 
two world wars. Between 1910 and 1920 additions to 
capacity totaled about 20 million tons, an average annual 
increase of 2 million tons, while between 1940 and 1950 the 
increase totaled 18 million tons. The current program of 
expansion is thus seen to be very large. 


Rapid development of aluminum industry 


The trend of production of aluminum has not only been 
more rapid than the case of other major metals but it has 
also shown a more consistent uptrend except only for the 
depression years. In contrast with steel and copper where 
aggregate production during the 1930-39 decade declined 
from the preceding 10 years, output of aluminum increased 
by one-third. 

The sharpest period of expansion, as the chart shows, 
occurred in World War II when the demand for aluminum, 
virtually all of which went into the production of military 
aircraft and other military equipment, reached unprecedented 
levels. Production during this 3-year period increased over 
fourfold—from 206,000 tons in 1940 to a peak of 900,000 
in 1943. In addition to domestic production, supplies were 
augmented by sizable quantities imported from abroad, 
principally Canada. 

Even before the war, the market for aluminum was 
expanding at a greater rate than for other major metals, 
and this trend continued at a faster pace in the late postwar 
vears. Following the war, cutbacks in the military aircraft 
program more than offset the civilian demand with the result 
that production in 1946 dropped to less than 50 percent of 
the wartime peak. Thereafter, as peacetime markets for 
aluminum widened markedly, output rose to 718,000 tons 
by 1950. Reflecting the operation of new facilities installed 
in the last half of 1950, production in the first quarter of 
1951 continued to advance, reaching an annual rate of 
800,000 tons, or only about 10 percent below the best 
wartime volume. 

The postwar consumption pattern of aluminum has shown 
marked shifts from the prewar distribution, the most notable 
being in the building industry, the largest single industrial 
consumer of the metal. The increasing importance of this 
industry is shown by the indication, bared upon partial 
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data, that it received nearly one-fifth of total shipments of 
aluminum fabricated products in the most recent years as 
compared with less than one-tenth in 1939. 

An important factor in the increased aluminum demand in 
the postwar years has been the more favorable price relation- 
ship with respect to other metals, principally copper with 
which it competes in many lines. While all metal prices 
increased since price controls were removed in mid-1946, the 
advance in ingot aluminum was much more moderate, from 
15 cents to an average of 19 cents per pound in April 1951, 
or 27 percent, as compared with an increase of 56 percent 
for finished steel and 105 percent for copper. As of April 
1951, copper delivered at New York was 5.2 cents per pound 
higher than ingot aluminum. 


Projected aluminum capacity to exceed wartime 


peak 

Capacity data for aluminum producing facilities are 
available for only a few specified dates beginning in 1939. 
In that year, the industry’s capacity was 175,000 tons. The 
war expansion, as the chart shows, boosted this figure to a 
stated capacity of 1.2 million tons. The dismantling or 
closing down of a number of Government-owned high cost 
plants in the postwar years reduced the total to 750,000 
tons as of July 1, 1950. Under the present Government- 
industry program of plant expansion, about 250,000 tons 
will be added to available capacity this year and an additional 
300,000 next year, bringing total stated capacity by the end 
of 1952 to 1.3 million tons, an increase of nearly three-fourths 
in the 2% year period and 100,000 tons more than at the 


peak of World War II. 


Copper consumption near peak rate 


For copper, the long-term growth was at a faster rate than 
for steel but, as already indicated, not so rapid as that for 
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aluminum. Consumption data are used rather than supplies 
because of the Nation’s dependence upon foreign sources for 
approximately one-third of its total new supplies. Further- 
more, a large part of imports, consisting of ores and concen- 
trates consigned to United States smelters for processing and 
re-exporting for foreign account, do not add to domestic 
aisle. 

In the postwar years the demand for copper tended to 
taper off through 1949 from the high wartime volume, 
although output remained well above the best prewar rate 
achieved in 1940. Last year the pickup in demand, coupled 
with withdrawals for the stockpile account, boosted total 
consumption to a level only moderately below the peak 
war year. 

Capacity figures which measure the total available supply 
of copper for domestic use are not available. Domestic 
production of refined and secondary copper accounted for 
approximately two-thirds of total new supplies in 1950. In 
1950, new supplies from domestic sources exceeded any 
previous years except the peak years of World War II. 
Measures to expand copper supply from domestic as well as 
foreign sources through Government action are also under 
way. These provide for Government assistance in the 
form of loans to domestic producers, purchase contracts for 
copper at specific prices over a period of years, and for 
exploration and development of new deposits. An agree- 
ment has just been signed whereby this country has agreed 
to pay 3 cents more for copper from Chile, the most impor- 
tant source of United States imports. Furthermore, Con- 
gress now has under consideration legislation suspending the 
present 2-cent-a-pound import duty on copper for a period 
extending to February 1953. Increases from these sources 
will be limited, however, and are not expected to add to the 
current supply until later in the year. 


National Product and Income in the First Quarter of 1951 


In THE first quarter of 1951—the third since the Korean 
invasion—the Nation’s output continued to expand in 
response to heavy pressures of both private and Government 
demand. Gross national product, at an annual rate of $314 
billion, was $14 billion higher than in the final quarter of 
1950, and surpassed the corresponding figure for the second 
quarter of that year by $42 billion. 

With resources close to full utilization at year-end, the 

wth in the physical volume of production was less than 
in the fourth quarter, though still substantial. Accompany- 
ing price rises were greater, however, and resulted in the 
maintenance of a steady quarterly rate of increase in the 
market value of totai output. 

This expansion in dollar volume was reflected in the flow 
of income during the quarter. Distributive shares of the 
national income other than corporate profits increased by 
$9, billion, at annual rates—an advance of about the same 
size as in the third and fourth quarters of last year. Total 
national income, which measures output in terms of ag- 
preeate earnings arising from current production, cannot yet 

estimated for the first quarter, owing to the lack of satis- 
factory corporate profits data. 

Personal income—reflecting total income receipts of per- 
sons from all sources—rose to $242 billion, as compared with 
$235 billion in the October-December period. The move- 
ment of this ate was dampened by a reduction in the 


volume of special and irregular corporate dividend disburse- 
ments concentrated at the end of last year. 


Defense program basic force 


The fundamental driving force in the economy continued 
to be the Government defense program. Its influence, how- 
ever, was still manifested primarily in the behavior of private 
consumers and businesses, rather than in the direct absorption 
of goods and services by the Government. 

When the mobilization was superimposed last summer 
upon an already expansionary business situation, the imme- 
diate result was a tremendous upsurge of commodity pur- 
chasing by the private sectors of the economy, outstripping 
the conctrrent acceleration of production and pushing prices 
sharply upward. 

As the initial spending rush eased off in the fall, so did the 
upward pressure on prices; and the slowing of the price rise, 
in turn, diminished to some extent the incentives for forward 
buying so prevalent earlier. Accordingly, the rate of private 
purchases for final use subsided moderately. Total produc- 
tion continued to rise steadily, however, leaving a margin 
for very substantial inventory accumulation in the fourth 
quarter, despite the first sizable advance in Government 
expenditures under the new military procurement programs. 

At the end of November, the Chinese Communist inter- 
vention in Korea induced a second buying wave, similar in 
many respects to the first. The additional round of accel- 
erated price increases which it touched off led to the imposi- 
tion of broad Government controls on prices and wages at 
the end of January. 
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Partly as a result of the latter, the new upsurge of spending 
had tapered off somewhat by March, and for the quarter 
as a whole was less extreme than the previous spurt. The 
further price increases which it left embedded in the cost 
structure of the economy, however, added materially to the 
difficulty of establishing and maintaining a satisfactory 
stabilization program. 


Continued expansion in production 


Meanwhile, the volume of production continued to expand 
at a rate close to that of the two previous quarters. This 
steady growth of total output, during a 9-month period 
characterized by exceptional fluctuations in its disposition 
among purchaser groups, reflected the basic undercurrent of 
certainty regarding the business outlook which was created 
by the magnitude of the prospective military expansion. 

In terms of goods and services actually acquired during 
the first quarter, the defense program accounted for 8 percent 
of the gross national product and absorbed roughly one-third 
of the increase over the fourth quarter total. The latter 
proportion was about the same as for the third- to fourth- 
quarter increment. 

Certain other shifts in the disposition of the Nation’s 
output, however, were in sharp contrast to those which had 
occurred in the October-December period. Consumers, 
whose purchases had declined in that quarter, raised them 
again in the first three months of this year by an amount 
equivalent to about two-thirds of the change in gross national 
product. ‘The accumulation of business inventories, on the 
other hand, was reduced, after absorbing the major share 
of the preceding quarterly advance in total production. 

In general, the remaining major components of gross 
national product have exhibited little irregularity during the 
past 9 months. The only one of these to show a substantial 
change in the first quarter was fixed domestic investment, 
which rose again as a result of the strong expansionary trend 
in business outlays for new plant and equipment. 

Various individual elements of income have mirrored the 
erratic fluctuations of demand sketched above, but aggregate 
earnings have followed the smoother progression of total 
production. Primarily because of the general spreading of 
wage increases, the income changes from the fourth to the 
first quarter were more widely diffused industrially than 
those during 1950. The expansion of private employment, 
however, continued to be centered in manufacturing. 

A detailed discussion of first-quarter product and income 


flows follow Ss: 
Demand for Gross National Product 


Government purchases rising 


Combined Federal, State, and local government purchases 
of goods and services reached an annual rate of $52 billion 
in the initial quarter of this year, as compared with $47% 
billion in the final 3 months of 1950. More than one-third 
of the first-quarter expansion of the national output was 
thus diverted to public purposes. 

The burgeoning Federal military program, of course, was 
directly responsible for most of this increase. National 
defense purchases, including such defense-related activities 
as stockpiling, atomic energy, and Mutual Defense Assist- 
ance, rose from $20 billion (at an annual rate) in the fourth 
quarter to about $25 billion in the first. The latter figure 
was approximately twice as high as that for the first half of 
1950, before the initiation of the present mobilization pro- 
gram. Under existing plans, defense outlays may be ex- 
pected to double again by about the end of this year. 

Apart from the defense program, Federal Government 
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purchases in the first quarter differed but slightly from the 
preceding period. There was a further moderate decline 
in nonmilitary foreign aid, but it was approximately offset 
by a reduced rate of liquidation of farm price-support 
inventories. 

State and local government outlays for goods and services 
were practically unchanged from the fourth quarter. 


Government impact not limited to purchases 


Although the military expansion has now gained con- 
siderable momentum in terms of direct Government pur- 
chases, it should be recognized that the latter continue to 
understate the volume of current production for defense 
purposes, owing to the lag between commencement of work 
on military procurement orders and deliveries of finished 

oods to the Government. During this interval, the output 
in question enters gross national product as an element of the 
change in business inventories, rather than of Government 
a erage since it represents accumulations of stocks still 
eld on private account. 

Not until the rate of current deliveries is commensurate 
with the volume of new work in process will the understate- 
ment inherent in the breakdown of gross national product 
by purchaser proups disappear. In view of the fact that 
there was a very sizable backlog of unfilled defense orders 
at year-end, and that orders placed during the March quarter 
were nearly three times as large as current defense purchases, 
such a situation is not likely to emerge in the near future. 

A considerable proportion of the backlog at the end of 
March, of course, consisted of contracts on which work either 
had not been started at all or represented only a fraction of 
the ultimate output contemplated. Even the portion of the 
orders which did not yet involve any production, however, 
had indirectly a powerful economic impact. 

The still larger volume of orders envisioned in the military 
budget recommendations submitted to Congress on April 30 
will similarly be felt in successive indirect and direct stages. 


Marked recovery of consumer buying 


Personal consumption expenditures rose in the first quarter 
by $9 billion, in terms of seasonally adjusted annual rates, 
to $205 billion. This increase contrasted sharply with the 
preceding quarter’s moderate decline, and brought the dollar 
value of consumer purchases $6 billion (at annual rates) 
above that recorded during the third-quarter buying spurt 
last year. 

As shown by monthly retail sales data, the recent upsurge 
began in December, following a 3-month interlude during 
which consumer demand was receding from the midsummer 
peak, and reached its apex in January. Since then, retail 

urchases have again fallen off to some extent—remaining 
ich, however, by any previous standards. 

Throughout the past 9 months, consumer demand has 
been bolstered by the rapid rise of personal income. The 
movement of consumption expenditures in particular quar- 
ters of this period, however, has been to an unusual degree 
independent of concurrent changes in income, owing to the 
presence, on an exceptional — 9 of influences not closely 
related to the current income flow. 


Uneven pace of spending 


Chart 3 illustrates the irregularity of recent quarterly 
changes in consumer outlays, and of corresponding shifts in 
personal saving, against the background of a relatively 
steady expansion of personal income. 

During the third quarter of last year, stimulated by the 
anticipation of subsequent shortages and price increases 
induced by the prospect of partial mobilization, consumers 
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in an extraordinary buying rush, increasing their 
expenditures by an amount substantially in excess of the 
increment in their disposable incomes. This outburst of 
spending, dependent in part upon the ability and willingness 
of large ents of the consuming public to incur indebted- 
ness and draw down liquid assets to acquire durable goods, 
sharply curtailed the over-all rate of personal saving. 


Chart 3.—Quarterly Changes in Personal Income and Its 
Disposition ' 
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These movements of consumption and saving were tempo- 
rarily reversed in the fourth quarter. The initial surge of 
intensive buying—a significant portion of which had repre- 
sented simply acceleration of, rather than net additions to, 
intended purchases—subsided markedly in the fall. Possibly 
restrained also by the increase in Federal income tax with- 
holding rates in October, consumption expenditures fell 
below their third-quarter peak, even though personal income 
advanced as much in the fourth quarter as in the third; and 
personal saving rose despite the higher taxes. 

Then in the first quarter of this year another buying wave, 
concentrated in the early part of the period, resulted in a 
greater expansion of consumer expenditures than of dis- 
pane income, with a consequent cut in saving. This 
atest spurt in consumer spending resembled that of last 
summer insofar as it stemmed from a revival of substantially 
identical anticipatory motivations. It was less pronounced, 
however, and for the quarter as a whole only restored the 
ratio of consumption to disposable income to approximately 
that which prevailed in the second quarter of 1950. 
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Special factors in spending-saving relations 


In comparing changes in personal income and its disposition 
from the fourth to the first quarter with those from the third 
to the fourth, allowance should be made for two factors, not 
apparent in chart 3, which tend to explain some part of the 
shifts observable in the summary data plotted in the chart. 

The first such factor is the sizable bulge in dividends at 
the end of 1950. The increment in personal income in the 
fourth quarter included more than $2 billion from the rise of 
dividends, while that in the first quarter was dampened by a 
fall of equal magnitude. Since dividend recipients are pri- 
marily individuals in the upper income brackets, whose 
spending propensity is relatively low, the erratic over-all 
relationship between changes in consumption and those in 
personal income over the past two quarters can be attributed 
in part to the divergent behavior of the dividends component 
of the income flow. Other elements of personal income, in 
the aggregate, advanced more sharply in the first quarter 
than in the fourth. Moreover, the fourth-quarter bulge in 
dividends was concentrated chiefly in the month of Decem- 
ber, so that whatever consumer purchases were directly asso- 
ciated with it probably spilled over very largely into the first 
quarter of this year. 

A second consideration of somewhat similar character has 
to do with the differential impact of successive increases in 
personal tax payments in each of the past two quarters. 
While these quarterly increments in taxes were of about the 
same magnitude (as shown in chart 3) and hence of equal ef- 
fect upon quarterly changes in total disposable income, it is 
improbable that they were similarly equivalent in their im- 
pact on consumer spending. The tax increase in the fourth 
quarter reflected the incidence of higher withholding rates on 
wages and salaries, while that in the first quarter of 1951 came 
mainly from an enlarged volume of end-of-year settlements 
and quarterly declaration payments on Federal income tax 
liabilities. Inasmuch as the latter classes of payments in- 
volve a vastly higher proportion of upper-income taxpayers 
than do the withholding tax payments, the first-quarter in- 
crease in personal taxes may have had a somewhat less re- 
strictive impact upon consumer spending than that of the 
fourth quarter. 

After due allowance for these special factors, however, 
there remain, for the past two quarters, very sizeable shifts 
in the relationship of consumption expenditures to income 
ascribable only to the influence of anticipatory buying spurts 
since last June. 


Increase in durable goods 


Unlike the fluctuations of the two preceding quarters, the 
first-quarter advance in consumer outlays was not dispro- 
portionately concentrated upon durable goods. Purchases 
in this category increased by only $1% billion (at annual rates) 
to 31% billion in the first quarter, with about half of the rise 
representing physical volume and half higher prices. It 
should be remembered, however, that purchases of consumer 
durables in the fourth quarter absorbed an exceptionally high 
proportion of the expenditure dollar as compared with any 
past experience apart from the immediately preceding 
quarter. 

The latest quarterly advance in consumer spending for dur- 
ables was attributable to increased acquisitions of furniture 
and household equipment. These continued to reflect the 
influence of the prolonged residential building boom. 


Nondurables also rise 


Purchases of nondurable goods rose to an annual rate of 
$110% billion in the first quarter, as compared with $104% 
billion in the preceding period. Most of the dollar advance 
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resulted from increased prices, although the quantity was also 
slightly larger. ; 

This stability of volume was in accord with earlier ex- 
perience in the current mobilization period. Except for a 
few classes of semidurables, expenditures for nondurable 
goods have risen, in general, in rather close proportion to the 
movement of prices, but have been relatively inflexible in 
volume terms. 

The major share of the first-quarter increase in outlays for 
nondurables was a reflection of the sharp rise in retail food 
prices which began in December after several months of 
stability in the fall. Purchases of clothing also rose mainly 
in reflection of higher prices, but included an appreciable 
element of quantitative expansion. The only noteworthy 
instance of a gain in which the volume factor outweighed the 
price factor was that of semidurable housefurnishings, where 
the dollar total recovered almost all of the loss from the third 
to the fourth quarter. 

The rate of increase in consumer expenditures for services 
remained approximately the same as during 1950. A 
$1 billion advance, still reflecting chiefly the rising costs of 
housing and household operation, raised service outlays to 
an annual rate of $62% billion. 


Domestic investment stable 

Total gross private domestic investment remained fairly 
stable in the initial quarter of 1951 at an annual rate of 
$59 billion. Among its major components, however, only 
residential construction shared this stability. The upsurge 
of business expenditures for new plant and equipment which 
began last vear continued strongly into 1951, but was more 
than offset in the domestic investment total by a drop from 
the high fourth-quarter rate of inventory accumulation. 

The value of residential construction put in place in the 
first quarter differed little from that of the preceding 3 
months. In view of the rise in construction costs, however, 
it is evident that the decline in the volume of home building 
which began last October after a year and a half of steady 
advance continued, although somewhat more slowly than 
in the fourth quarter. 

The effects of the Federal mortgage credit controls imposed 
last fall have been slow to appear in the construction activity 
figures, owing to the large backlog of housing units started 
prior to their imposition. Nevertheless, these restrictions, 
in combination with rising costs and uncertainties regarding 
supplies and materials, have been instrumental in curbing 
the number of new housing starts in recent months, and 
further declines in the volume of residential building are 
consequently in prospect. . 


Business plant and equipment expansion 


The trend of nonresidential construction activity, in 
contrast to that of home building, has been fairly markedly 
upward during the past 6 months. In the first quarter, the 
major share of the increase came from an acceleration of 
the industrial plant expansion which began last year. The 
growth of commercial building, which had predominated 
in the fourth quarter, tapered off in the first, while farm and 
public utility construction, after declining slightly in the 
former period, picked up again in the March quarter. 

Widespread anticipation of the extension of mortgage 
credit restrictions to commercial facilities and the issuance 
of the expected Government control order in mid-January 
were special factors underlying the course of commercial 
building during the past half-year. 

Closely related to the growing volume of industrial con- 
struction was the expansion of business investment in new 
equipment. Purchases of producers’ durable goods rose 
from $26 billion, at annual rates, in the fourth quarter to 
$27} billion in the first. 
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All major industries were expediting their equipment 
programs. Expenditures by manufacturers for industrial 
machinery showed the largest increases, especially in those 
sectors where additional capacity is required for production 
related to the national defense program. There were also 
sharp increases in equipment purchases by the transportation 
industries, including a notable growth in deliveries of rail- 
way freight cars. The greatly enlarged volume of unfilled 
orders and the priorities on steel given to freight-car pro- 
ducers presage further rapid advance in this area. 

In general, the equipment outlays of other nonmanufac- 
turing industries, as well as of manufacturers producing 
primarily consumers’ goods, have been less expansive than 
those of the heavy manufacturing and transportation in- 
dustries. Many firms not engaged in defense-related 
production, however, have hastened to fill their future 
capital requirements before the restrictive impact of the 
mobilization program on supplies of the desired equipment 
is fully felt. 


Lower inventory accumulation 


The accumulation of business inventories in the first 
quarter at the rate of $8 billion annually was quite sizable 
by normal standards, but represented a decline of $3 billion 
from the exceptional fourth-quarter peak. This decline in 
inventory building occurred wholly within the nonagricul- 
tural sector, as farm inventories remained stable. 

The faster expansion of Government procurement and 
fixed business investment than of total output, coupled with 
the resumption of more active consumer buying than in the 
fourth quarter, was responsible for the reduced accumulation 
of non-farm stocks. Nevertheless, the excess of current 
production over the flow of goods to final purchasers re- 
mained substantial, as reflected in the continued large in- 
ventory accumulation. As in the fourth quarter, much of it 
doubtless reflected increased work in process on military 
orders. 

The latest quarterly increment in inventories was not quite 
so concentrated at the manufacturing level as the preceding 
one, when well over half of the total was accounted for by 
the manufacturing industries. Wholesale stocks increased 
only negligibly in the first quarter, but retail holdings, despite 
the higher rate of consumer buying were built up at a faster 
pace than in the December quarter. This distribution 
differed from that of the fourth-quarter trade accumulation, 
in which wholesalers and retailers shared evenly. 

The pressure upon manufacturers of a high and rising 
volume of unfilled orders continued to be reflected in the 
internal composition of their inventories. The increases 
were in raw materials and especially in goods-in-process, 
reflecting the expansion of production. Stocks of finished 
goods were, in general, held down by the urgency of cus- 
tomers’ demands, though there were some exceptions to this 
generalization, notably in the Easter period, when certain 
classes of consumer purchases fell below the expectations 
entertained by both suppliers and retailers. 


Growth in foreign trade 


The excess of imports over exports not financed directly 
or indirectly by grants from the United States dropped in the 
first quarter of this year by about $% billion, at annual rates, 
to $2 billion. Although the dollar volume of imports in- 
creased, it did not keep pace with the expansion of non- 
government-financed exports. 

This advance in foreign purchases from the United States 
reflected an increase in effective foreign demand made pos- 
sible by the progressive improvement, during the past year 
and a half, in the dollar position of the rest of the world as 
a whole. With gold and dollar reserves at the highest point 
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in several years, foreign buyers—influenced by many of the 
same anticipatory considerations that have motivated do- 
mestic consumers and businessmen—were able to continue 
the mep-oP in procurement from this country which they 
bee ast fall. Domestic supply shortages do not appear 
to have seriously impeded the rise so far, but may cut into 
the volume of goods available for export as the mobilization 
program proceeds. 

As noted above, United States imports also rose in the first 
| saber continuing a trend which began with the upturn in 

omestic economic activity in the second half of 1949, and 
which has been reinforced since the middle of last year by 
expanded demand for such strategic materials as rubber, 
copper, and tin. Following the patt-rn of other recent 
quarters, the dollar import totals reflected a considerably 
larger element of price increase than did exports. 


The Flow of Income 


Personal income in the opening quarter of 1951 reached an 
annual rate of $242 billion—up $7 billion from the fourth 
quarter of last year. All major components shared in the 
advance, with the exception of dividends, which dropped 
sharply, not because of a change in corporate earnings, but 
by reason of the special circumstances noted below. Total 
income exclusive of dividends rose by $9 billion, an amount 
approximately equivalent to the increases in each of the two 


preceding quarters. 


Large gain in wages and salaries 


Of this $9 billion increment, $7 billion was in the form of 
wages and salaries. At an annual rate of $162 billion, these 
were 20 percent higher than a year ago and 4% percent above 
the fourth quarter figure. 

Government wages and salaries, which began to expand 
rapidly in the second half of 1950 after a long period of 
virtual constancy, again accounted for a more-than-propor- 
tionate share of the increase. The growth of military payrolls 
with enlargement of our Armed Fercen, of course, was pri- 
marily responsible for this movement. However, civilian 
government wages and salaries—chiefly because of the in- 

activities of Federal facilities engaged in producing 
goods or servicing the military, and of the defense and stabili- 
zation agencies—also contributed. 

Payrolis in private industries rose from $130% billion (at 
annual rates) in the fourth quarter to $135% billion in the 
first. The further growth al employment was a factor in 
this change, but about three-fourths of it appears to have 
been attributable to higher hourly earnings. The relative 
importance of these two factors thus shifted appreciably as 
compared with the early phases of the recent industrial 

ansion, when rising employment was the dominant 
influence upon the course of total private payrolls. The 
average workweek in the initial months of this year differed 
little, with due allowance for seasonal variations, from that 
of the December quarter. 


Payroll advance widespread 


The latest quarterly payroll increase was much more 
evenly distributed industrially than those which occurred 
in 1950. In general, this reflected the tapering-off of em- 
ployment gains—which were concentrated in manufactur- 

, especially in durable-goods plants—and the growing 
sieliee contribution of wage rate increases, which were 
gradually spreading throughout the economy. 

The manufacturing industries accounted for only about 
40 percent of the first-quarter private payroll gain, as com- 
prees with 60 percent of the change from the third to the 
ourth quarter and a still higher proportion earlier last year. 
Within manufacturing, the bias in favor of durable-goods 
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Table 3.—National Income and Product, Last Two Quarters 1950 
and First Quarter 1951 ! 
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! Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding. 
? Data for the fourth quarter of 1950 are the same as those in the February issue of the 
SURVEY except that an actual estimate of fourth-quarter corporate profits not previously 
available has been introduced. 

3 Not available. 

4 Includes noncorporate inventory adjustment. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics 
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factories persisted, although wages in nondurable establish- 
ments also rose. 

Among the other commodity-producing industries, con- 
tract construction registered the most noteworthy advance. 
While the crest of the housing boom was passed in the fall 
of last year, expanding nonresidential—including public— 
construction has more than taken up the slack. 

Wages and salaries in the distributive industries, which 
had lagged far behind the increases in the commodity- 
producing sectors during 1950, approximately matched them 
in terms of percentage change from the fourth to the first 
This favorable showing stemmed from develop- 
ments in wholesale and retail trade. Payrolls in these in- 
dustries reflected, in addition to the effects of the pickup in 
consumer buying upon employment, a substantially better- 
than-average gain in hourly earnings, making up part of the 
ground lost on this score relative to the manufacturing sector 
during 1950. In transportation, communications, and public 
utilities, the advance in payrolls was moderate, although it 
exceeded that of the fourth quarter. 

Wages and salaries of service establishments continued to 
move up at the steady rate which characterized their be- 
havior last year. 

It may be noted in passing that actual wage and salary 
receipts rose slightly less in the first quarter than the em- 
ployer disbursements discussed above, owing to the increase 
of employee contributions for social insurance in January 
under the expanded Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance 


program. 


quarter. 


Uptrend in proprietors’ income 


Proprietors’ and rental income, at an annual rate of $48 
billion, was $2 billion higher than in the final quarter of 
1950. With rental income showing little change and farm 
proprietors’ earnings up by only a small margin, most of the 
advance was in nonfarm entrepreneurial incomes. The in- 
crease in these, amounting to $1\ billion, was proportionately 
the largest registered for any major component of personal 
income in the March quarter. 


——___ 


Accelerated Amortization and 


FoLLOWING the step-up in the defense program after 
the outbreak of Korean hostilities, the Federal Government 
took steps to stimulate private expansion of industrial facili- 
ties to increase the supply of basic raw materials and other 
essential military and civilian goods. The basic plan as 
provided in the Revenue Act of 1950 follows the pattern 
developed in World War II in which businessmen were per- 
mitted to amortize for tax purposes all or part of the cost of 
needed expansion over a relatively short period rather than 
over the normally longer life of the facilities involved. 

Applications under the amortization program have been 
heavy and continue to increase as businessmen seek to take 
advantage of its risk-reducing features and the potential tax 
savings involved at present high tax rates. Through the first 
6 months, requests for rapid amortization have included 
projects estimated to cost over $17 billion. Actual certifica- 
tions have totaled slightly in excess of $5 billion. Of this 
sum an estimated $3.5 billion has been approved for rapid 
amortization. 

Although construction on a substantial number of projects 
has already begun, including a number initiated in 1950, 
many approved expansions are still in the planning stages. 
Some projects already approved may indeed be postponed 
indefinitely or even dropped for want of satisfactory finan- 
cing, shortages of materials or similar reasons. 
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It was primarily the high volume of retail sales, especially 
early in the period, which accounted for this favorable show- 
ing. Proprietors of manufacturing and wholesaling estab- 
lishments also experienced large percentage gains, but do not 
figure heavily in the total from an absolute standpoint. In 
other nonagricultural industries, the advances were smaller. 

Farm income increased by only about $% billion, to an 
annual rate slightly under $15 billion, despite the fact that 

rices received by farmers ——— more than 10 percent 
Lido than in the October—December period. The seasonally 
adjusted volume of livestock marketings was maintained on 
a nearly even keel, and, with the advance of prices, produced 
a substantial increase in cash receipts from sales of livestock. 

Total cash receipts, however, were held down by a — 
decline in the seasonally adjusted volume of crops marketed. 
This decline was sufficient to offset not only the rise in crop 
prices, but also much of the gain on livestock. 

Decline in dividends 

The sole element of personal income to fall significantly in 
the first quarter was the dividends component, which shrank 
from $11 billion to $9% billion, at annual rates. This drop 
reflected the fact that the fourth-quarter figure had been 
bolstered by an unprecedented volume of irregular disburse- 
ments to stockholders, partly in anticipation of the higher 
individual income tax rates effective in 1951. It did not 
signify a corresponding shift in the corporate earnings from 
which dividend payments are made, nor did it represent a 
fundamental current trend likely to be extended into subse- 
quent quarters of this year. 

Personal interest income showed a creeping advance, and 
transfer payments, at'an annual rate of just over $12 billion, 
were up by about $% billion as a net result of numerous minor 
fluctuations among the component series. Payments on 
maturing Armed poe Leave Bonds, rising social security 
benefits, and small increments in unemployment compensa- 
tion outweighed declines in several classes of veterans’ bene- 
fits, including the virtual disappearance of State bonuses, 


Private Facilities Expansion 


A rough idea of the magnitude of the program may be 
seen from the fact that anticipated fixed capital outlays by 
American rome are estimated on the basis of plans 
— reported business to total almost $24 billion in 
1951, by far the Boson peacetime expansion on record. 
Recognizing the timing and other aspects involved in the 
amortization program, it would appear that in the neighbor- 
hood of 10 percent of the total capital outlays of business 
this year may represent projects which have already been 
pro ty By the close of the year, of course, when non- 
essential capital formation may be considerably curtailed 
by the Federal Government, and part of the capital expan- 
sion already initiated will have received certification, the 
proportion may be substantially higher. It is difficult to 
determine, however, what portion of total facilities construc- 
tion is directly attributable to the amortization program. 


Features of amortization program 


The following example will serve to explain how the 
accelerated amortization privilege acts as an incentive to 
expansion. Under the usual working of the Federal income 
tax laws, businessmen are allowed for tax purposes in any 
year to deduct from gross income the normal depreciation 
on plant and equipment. This may, broadly speaking, be 
regarded as that part of total facilities costs that 1 year’s 
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use is to the total normal useful life of the equipment. 
Thus, if a construction project costing $1 million is expected 
to last 25 years, in any given year the taxpayer may include 
in his allowable deductions from gross income %; of $1 million 
or $40,000 as norma! depreciation. 

If, however, he were to spend this $1 million for facilities 
using the 5-year amortization privilege, he would be allowed 
to deduct % of $1 million or $200,000 from each of the first 
5 years’ gross income in calculating his taxable income. 
Thus, for this 5-year period, his income subject to taxes 
would be reduced by $160,000 a year. After the 5-year 

riod is concluded, he would not be allowed to take any 
urther depreciation. deductions for tax purposes. Hence, 
if the businessman continues to have income subject to 
taxes, his taxes will be higher in subsequent years than they 
otherwise would have been in the absence of rapid amorti- 
zation. 

The advantages of the amortization privilege may, there- 
fore, be seen to rest on three bases. First, the plant costs 
are recovered more rapidly than under normal tax procedure 
and hence the risk of loss of economic value is substantially 
reduced. 

Second, if the tax rate is reduced at a later time, a definite 
tax saving is involved since the larger allowable deductions 
are taken in the early “high tax” period. Although the 
taxable income earned from the asset’s later utilization is 
higher than it would have been in the absence of rapid 
amortization, this later income is taxed at the reduced rate.’ 

Third, even if the tax rate remains constant over the period 
of use of the asset, the amortization privilege affords a benefit 
to the taxpayer. Although the total tax payments are post- 
poned to a future date, and thus in a sense, the taxpayer re- 
ceives an interest-free loan from the Government. 


Comparison with World War II program 


The current rapid amortization program is broadly simi- 
lar to the plan introduced in World War II. The period of 
amortization is 5 years, the same as in the earlier program. 
Amortization then as now could be applied to the cost of 
facilities ‘‘needed in the interest of national defense during 
the emergency period” (National Security Resources Board 
regulations dated October 26, 1950). Land was and is 
amortizable although not subject to depreciation for ordinary 
tax purposes. 

In the World War II program, any unamortized portion of 
the facilities could be written off after a determination that 
need for the assets had ceased or following the termination of 
the emergency. No similar provision is contained in the 
present law. 

Under World War II provisions, gains from the sale of 
amortized property were subject only to the lower capital 
gains tax rate of 25 percent, whereas under the present law 
such gains arising out of the amortization features are taxed 
at the ordinarily higher income tax rates. 

Finall ’ the difference in percentage amortization permitted 
should be noted. In the World War II and the present 
program the law permitted authorization of the amortization 

rivilege for less than 100 percent of the cost of facilities. 
laa in the greater part of the earlier program, use of 
100 percent amortization was general, while from the begin- 
ning of the present program, the typical practice has been 
certification of facilities for somewhat less than 100 percent 
amortization. 


Magnitude of amortization program 


The current accelerated amortization program was initiated 
in October 1950 and may be used for facilities constructed or 
1 Of course, an increase in tax rates would work in the opposite direction. However, in 


this connection, it may be noted that the World War II and current programs were initiated 
when an excess profit tax was in effect. 
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acquired after December 31, 1949. As may be seen in table 
4 through the end of April of this year almost 8,600 appli- 
cations for certificates of necessity were received. On 8,300 
applications tabulated, the estimated cost of facilities in- 
volved amounts to $17.3 billion. Over 1,100 projects esti- 
mated to cost $5 billion have been certified for amortization, 
Of this sum $3.5 billion, or 70 percent, may be amortized 
rapidly. In 300 cases involving in all about $200 million, 
certification has been denied. Final action has yet to be 
taken on the remaining 6,874 project requests involving 
$11 billion. 


Table 4.—Amortization Program as of April 30, 1951 


Value in 
It Nu millions 
of dollars 
Applications filed 5, 644 ( 
Referred for action 8, 321 17, 207 
Not yet referred__. ‘ ; $23 (*) 
Status of applications referred for action: 
Certificates of necessity 1b ued i 5, 134 
Certificates denied r 209 
874 11, 954 


Action pending 


! Not available. 
Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 


It may be noted that the program is still growing although 
at a reduced rate. Averaging 800 a month in the first 4 
months of the program through February 1951, the number 
of applications filed rose sharply in March. This bulge 
reflected in large part the March 23 deadline set in the 
Internal Revenue Code for filing applications for facilities 
started prior to last September 23. In recent weeks, the 
application rate has receded considerably with 240 requests 
being filed in the week ended April 30. 

In line with the policy of expediting the expansion of basic 
materials, requests for certification of the relatively large 
sieel and nonferrous metals programs were approved early 
in the program. In the following 2 months, while the num- 
ber of approvals was stepped up sharply the average size 
of facilities involved dropped; and in the last month both 
the number of approvals and the average size of facilities 
were substantially reduced, with a consequent tapering off 
in the cumulative value of facilities for which amortization 
was granted. In recent weeks, the value of approved facili- 
ties amounted to the still substantial sum of over $170 
million a week. 


Materials expansion leads 


Thus far, the stress in the amortization program has been 
on manufacturing facilities which account for 90 percent of 
the value of facilities for which necessity certificates have 
been granted. The remaining 10 percent, or $0.5 billion, 
centers primarily in the transportation industry mainly for 
railroad equipment expansion. 

Within manufacturing, steel and nonferrous metals alone 
represented almost 60 percent of the facilities approved, with 
basic iron and steel accounting for nearly half of the $4.3 
billion program. Other major material programs relate to 
gasoline and fuel oil processing facilities and to basic chem- 
icals, capacity for which the approved expansion totals over 
$800 million, or almost one-fifth of the total manufacturing 
program. 

Of the $4.3 billion expansion of manufacturing facilities 
for which necessity certificates have been granted, only one- 
eighth involves capacity for producing finished goods. With- 
in this category aircraft and finished munitions facilities 
predominate, accounting for about $350 million. 

The remainder of the facilities approved, covering both 
materials and finished goods, includes principally paper and 


=—_ te 
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pulp, industrial machinery, and transportation equipment. 
It should be pointed out that in the more recent period, 
the relative emphasis has been shifted somewhat from ex- 
pansion of the basic materials facilities in favor of capacity 
for finished goods production. This shift is due primarily 
to the decline in certifications under the materials program 
rather than the expansion of approvals for finished goods. 


Percentage amortization 


As mentioned earlier, until the later stages of the World 
War II amortization program, certificates of necessity were 
granted liberally on 100 percent of the facilities approved for 
amortization. Under the present program, administrative 
policy has been to grant 100 percent coverage only in excep- 
tional cases. Compared with the 70 percent ratio for the 
overall program to date, the industry percentages vary from 
somewhat less than 60 percent for chemicals, textiles, paper 
and pulp, and nonferrous metals to 80 or 85 percent for 
munitions, iron ore and a few miscellaneous areas which 
constituted a relatively small part of the general program. 

In the dominant iron and steel program, $1.2 billion, or 
3 percent of the amount applied for, can be amortized. 
Almost four-fifths of the facilities approved for gasoline and 
fuel oil production and two-thirds of the value of aircraft 
facilities applied for may be rapidly amortized. 


w 
‘ 


World War Il industry expansion 


It is interesting to compare the present amortization 
program with that of World War Il. In such a comparison 
several important differences should be borne in mind. In 
the first place, the current program constitutes, up to the 
present at least, the predominant activity of the Federal 


Government in stimulating capital investment. During 
the last war—from mid-1940 to mid-1945—direct Feder 
investment dominated the facilities expansion program, 


accounting for $17 billion of the total of over $23 billion in 
manufacturing. 

Private expansion was pressed, but it was confined predomi- 
nantly to less risky types of facilities, generally those similar 
to regular peacetime production pattern of the particular 
industry. The Federal Government investment was, on 
the other hand, concentrated in munitions-type plants or 
facilities to produce new or untested products. 

The World War Ll amortization program, covering the bulk 
of privately owned plant expansion, involved cortliiation of 
over $6.5 billion for the whole war period. The single largest 
recipient of necessity certificates was the railroad industry 
which accounted for one-fifth of the total. Together wit 
other transportation and electric power, the nonmanufac- 
turing group accounted for about one-third of the total. 
Manufacturing firms accounted for the remainder. 

A comparison of the percentages shown in table 5 reveals 
the different emphasis in the two programs, with facilities 
for finished goods much more important in the World War II 
period and the basic materials group far more significant in 
the present program. 

A substantial part of the differences noted may be explained 
by the fact that the current program is still in its initial 
phase—a phase in which there ae. been a conscious effort to 
expedite expansion of facilities for steel in particular aod for 
increased supplies of other raw and processed materials. 

It is interesting to note the difference in the economic and 
military settings in which the two amortization programs 
developed. Considerable slack in the utilization of resources 
prevailed in the preparatory stages of World War II, and 
hence a substantial expansion of defense production was 
possible before capacity limitations impinged on the supply 
of civilian goods. On the other hand, at a relatively early 
point in defense preparations, the necessity for all-out de- 
fense production forced on the economy not only a large-scale 
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facilities expansion program but rapid and wide conversion to 
war production. 

This situation has been almost reversed in the current 
emergency period. Industrial capacity was already nearly 
fully utilized in meeting civilian demand prior to the Korean 
hostilities. This relatively inflexible situation prevailed, it 
may be noted, despite the largest peacetime facilities program 
on record. 


Table 5.—Percentage Distribution of Certificates of Necessity 
Issued by Industry, World War II and Post-Korea Periods 




















Percent of total 
vaiue 
Item 
1940-45 Korea ! 
GI oe wceccccccnsctccececascciscosctabevdsseumetanenueann 100.0 100,06 
ae 65.1 90,3 
i Sin >. «ct cancsadiinednmenbenimn dementia 12.1 4.3 
Nonferrous metals and products... ..................-.-.---...-.-.. 4.7 8.3 
Oe a ae 5.9 9.4 
Petroleum, coal, and products ~oEntbbetbewegesessapeesqnen 9.6 10.4 
Machinery, electric equipment, and machine tools_._.............-. 8.6 3.3 
Guns, ammunition, combat vehicles, ship construction_........_ .. 9.7 L0 
Aircraft, parts and accessories._....__............ pebudabecuibedibed 7.7 6.4 
ee Se eee 5.8 7.2 
eee ee eee 34.9 9.7 
Railroads idaidbbleectad nt zaoetll 21.3 6.8 
Other transportation ne Tae SS 3.3 29 
Ic orstatcbiecss+nsc<ccsaukene ee Me: WEL + HL Re we 4 
pT Pt As EN aaa 6,2 |. i 








1 Based on projects approved through Apr. 13, 1951. 

Sources: W PB Facilities Action, July 1945, WPB Program and Statistics Bureau Facilities 
Branch, August 1945, page 12; Federal Aids to Facilities Expansion, Defense Production 
Administration, April 23, 1951. 


Early planning at the present time is based on the premise 
of an indefinite continuation of a large but less than full-scale 
mobilization rather than on the imminence of all-out warfare. 
It is in such a framework that the determination has been 
made to stimulate the expansion of basic materials supplies 
at this time, while holding in reserve the possibility of more 
extensive conversion of existing facilities to direct defense 
production. 

In both the World War II and the current amortization 
rogram, one of the most difficult administrative problems 
as centered on the evaluation of potential post-emergency 

loss of economic value of the facilities amortized. To the 
extent that such loss is relatively light, those who are per- 
mitted amortization will stand to benefit substantially from 
the program in the event that tax rates are reduced. (The 
permission to amortize rapidly, of course, protects the user 
against any substantial loss of capital value which may 
occur.) It appears that in the absence of clear-cut informa- 
tion on this question of postwar value, administrative 
decisions in both World War II and the present programs 
have been necessarily dependent on the other major cri- 
teria for granting certificates, i. e., the relative scarcity of 
the facilities led the relative urgency of the emergency 
requirement. 

t is recognized that these circumstances may have an 
effect on the postemergency competitive relationships in 
industry since those firms with fully or partially amortized 
facilities may be placed at a competitive advan finan- 
cially, production-wise or price-wise, relative to those which 
have not participated in the program. Interfirm differentials 
are of course minimized to the extent that the percentage 
amortization allowed reflects the actual postemergency loss 
of economic value involved. 


Federal revenue aspects 


While consideration has been given in the amortization 
program to the necessity for rapid expansion, it is important 
(Continued on p. 24) 
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Recent Trends in Retail Trade 


ConsIDERABLE attention has been given in recent 
weeks to the signs of slackening in retail activity. Reduced 
buying both in durable- and nondurable-goods stores and 
an Easter season which apparently did not measure up to 
merchandisers’ expectations have been attended by a marked 
increase in inventories. The decline in sales to March 
from the all-time peak in January cancelled half of the 15 
at increase on a seasonally adjusted basis from Novem- 
er to January. 

Among the reasons advanced for this easing, a few seem 
to be of major significance. First, buying waves of the in- 
tensity of that touched off in June by the invasion of South 
Korea, and again late in 1950 by the Chinese intervention, 
are necessarily of short duration. Second, the imposition of 

rice controls has tempered one of the principal incentives 
or anticipatory purchasing—rapidly rising prices. Other 
factors include the substantial reduction in the backlog of 
demand for durable goods as a result of continued high pro- 
duction, the existence of credit restrictions keeping some 
potential buyers out of the stores, and the first signs of cur- 
tailment of residential construction with its impact on 
furniture and appliance demand. 

There is little likelihood, however, of any sustained dimi- 
nution in retail sales arising from the demand side, in view 
of the scale of mobilization expenditures already in progress 
or in prospect. Within the next year, the rate of Govern- 
ment outlays for military and related goods is scheduled to 
rise to twice the $25 billion rate achieved in the first quarter 
of 1951. Expenditures for plant and equipment are also 
expected by businessmen to advance appreciably, as pointed 
out in last month’s Survey or Current Business. 

These factors, while diverting resources from consumer 
goods output, at the same time insure a substantial increase 
in personal income over present rates, and even with a 
marked step-up in income taxes, disposable income will also 
move upward. Consequently, apart from short-run fluctu- 
ations, demand pressures in the foreseeable future are likely 
to grow. 

In this situation, it is the supply picture which will largely 
determine the character of retail activity in this period. For 
durable goods, the limitation orders already in force and in 
prospect on the use of critical materials for civilian goods 
will in to have a pronounced effect on output of some 
items by the middle of 1951. The effect will increase, 
although it will not reach anything like the proportions 
required during World War II unless international develop- 
ments should necessitate an intensification of the defense 
effort. 

In the longer range, of course, the presently scheduled 
expansions ty productive capacity may later permit relaxa- 
tion of the curtailment of consumer durables even during 
the continuation of the defense program. 

The reduced availability of durables in the short run should 
add to the effect of rising income in aiding the demand for 
nondurable goods. Prospective limitations on the supply of 
nondurables for civilian consumption do not appear im- 


portant in general. 


NOTE—MR. JACOBS AND MR. WINSTON ARE MEMBERS OF THE BUSI- 
NESS STRUCTURE DIVISION, OFFICE OF BUSINESS ECONOMICS. 
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In sum, therefore, the over-all demand-supply situation 
will continue to be dominated by inflationary pressures dur- 
ing the period of partial mobilization which lies ahead, al- 
though this does not preclude the appearance of brief let-ups 
in such pressures, which may call for alert merchandising to 


keep many lines moving at high volumes. 
Present Position of Retail Sales 


The subsidence in the past few months of the second 
post-Korean buying wave has received far more attention 
than was occasioned by the let-up last autumn following the 
summer flurry. This cannot be explained by the amount of 
the decline, for March dollar sales were down only 7 percent 
from the all-time high on a seasonally adjusted basis recorded 
2 months earlier, and the March total was higher than in any 
month prior to the Korean developments. Moreover, such 
fragmentary data as are available for April indicate no further 
decline from March. 

An evident reason for the difference in reaction lies in the 
condition of retail inventories, which have continued to grow 
despite the high rate of sales in January and February. The 
increase in book value to the end of March, amounting to 
more than $4 billion since last July, has occurred in durable 
as well as nondurable items and reflected higher volume as 
well as.higher costs. ‘This rise in inventories as sales lagged 
was largely responsible for recent declines in orders placed 
with manufacturers for consumer goods. 

The practice of using year-to-year comparisons may also 
have played its part in attracting greater attention to the 
more recent abatement in buying. Physical volume this 
March was no higher than the corresponding month of 1950. 
Last fall, in contrast, there were gains in unit sales over 
year-ago figures. 

The effect of price increases in the recent movement of 
monthly sales is eliminated in the following table, which gives 
in index form (June 1950=100) the physical volume of sea- 
sonally adjusted retail sales over the 9 months from July 1950 
to March 1951, compared with the pre-Korea peak month: 














1950 1951 


July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dee Jan _Feb. | Mar 
107.0 106. 4 100.9 | 97.1 93.5 | 8. 4 | 105.3 | 102.2 | 05.9 














It may be noted that the price change during the 9 months 
more than accounted for the increase in dollar sales over the 
period, so that physical volume in March was somewhat 
below the previous June. However, it was higher than 
just before the year-end spurt in sales. 

It is also possible that an Easter season which fell below 
the expectations of some merchandisers more than offset 
their satisfaction with a post-Christmas period that did not 
show the normal degree of slackness. 


Factors adversely affecting demand for durables 


A number of factors have been cited as indicative of a 
tential decline in demand, primarily for durable goods. 
arious detailed analyses, while not completely conclusive, 
have poinied to the satiation of the bulk of the war-induced 
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backlog demand for autos and the virtually complete elimi- 
nation of that for major appliances. 

Although a substantial excess of over-age autos remains 
in use, the deficiency of younger-age cars which has charac- 
terized the entire postwar period has finally been wiped out. 
This may explain in part the reduction in intentions to bu 
autos in 1951 as compared with 1950, reported in the Sixth 
Annual Survey of Consumer Finances recently completed 
by the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 

Another element which may affect durable goods purchas- 
ing is the existence of the credit restrictions imposed last 
fall. Installment credit outstanding on the sale of automo- 
biles, which had increased more than a third in the first 
10 months of 1950, has subsequently been reduced somewhat 
as new credit granted since the reinstitution of Regulation 
W has fallen short of repayments on existing indebtedness. 
While the credit restrictions did not forestall heavy purchas- 
ing of durables at the turn of the year, and while only a small 

ercent of those interviewed in the Survey of Consumer 
canes just mentioned expected to have their outlays 
affected by the restrictions, clearly the requirements for 
minimum down payments and maximum repayment period 
will eliminate some potential purchasers. 

Less directly, if a decline in residential construction occurs, 
it may eliminate some demand which might otherwise be 
created for furniture and major applicances. The absence 
of the normal seasonal rise in housing starts this March 
may presage such a decline. 


Income principal determinant of demand 


As pointed out in the iniroduction, however, such a recital 
of factors overlooks the major element in determining de- 
mand—the level of disposable income. With Government 
purchases of goods for defense purposes scheduled to in- 
billion within a year, and with businessmen 
planning to invest in new plant and equipment $5 billion 
more in 1951 than they did in 1950, an increase in personal 
income is indicated which is very unlikely to be offset com- 
pletely by higher taxes. 

Consequently, the significance of the factors just cited 
does not lie in their implications for the demand for con- 
sumer durables in the near future—within a short time, re- 
strictions on production will make supply the principal 
limitation on retail sales of durables. More important than 
any short-run implication is the suggestion that when in- 
creased productive capacity permits a greater supply of con- 
sumer durables, sales in relation to income may well be 
somewhat lower than in the past 2 years. Of course, a new 
backlog demand could be created in the interim. 


crease $25 


Retail sales close to peak 


Before reviewing the historical patterns of retail activity 
in relation to income for the light they throw on these con- 
siderations, it may be useful to see how sales stand by com- 
parison with the earlier postwar years. Chart 1 emphasizes 
the extent of the increase in purchasing at retail in the past 
9 months. Although much of this increase represents price 
rises as pointed out earlier, there was also a substantial ad- 
vance in physical volume, with the year 1950 about 8 per- 
cent above 1949, and the first quarter 1951 up a little 
further. 

Although the trend within this quarter has been downward, 
clearly retail sales currently can be called low only by com- 
parison with the excessive buying which came a few months 
earlier. In fact, dollar sales in March of this year were sur- 
passed only in the 4 months of heaviest purchasing: July- 
August 1950 and January-February 1951. 

Thile many of the lines of trade also were near their post- 
war quarterly highs, this was by no means true for all groups. 
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Chart 2 gives some notion of the disparity in the current 
situation among the different kinds of business. 

Generally speaking, the durable-goods groups in the first 
quarter of 1951 registered sales about on a par with those 2 
quarters earlier om were well above any other postwar quar- 
ter. The sole exception among the major lines of trade was 
jewelry, which had recovered only half of its slide between 
1946 and 1949. 


Food sales continue higher 


Among the non-durable-goods establishments, the food 

oup has contributed importantly to the post-Korean rise. 
Dollar sales of food stores have about kept pace with rising 
food prices, and neither these price advances nor higher out- 
lays for durables have led to any decline in the quantity of 
food purchased at retail. 


Chart 1.—Sales of Retail Stores 
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Source of data: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 


Sales of apparel stores in the first quarter of 1951 did not 
quite reach the previous peak quarter at the end of 1948; 
however, on a seasonally adjusted basis, sales this January 
were the highest ever recorded. Eating and drinking places 
also have reported a sharp gain in the first quarter which 
still leaves their sales somewhat below earlier Hist. 


Durables fluctuate more after Korea 


An interesting difference may be observed in chart 2 
between the durable-goods groups and the nondurables. 
The pattern of a high third quarter, followed by a dip— 
usually fairly steep—and another rise in the early months of 
this year is common to all of the durable-goods lines. It is 
absent from the nondurable- s stores, except for the 
general merchandise group and also for filling stations (not 
shown in the chart). In the two exceptional groups, it was 
apparently sales of durable items—for example, home- 
furnishings in the first case, auto accessories and tires in the 
other—which accounted for the resemblance to the move- 
ments of the durable stores. 

The disparate behavior of hard and soft goods underlines 
the problem of attempting to appraise the impact of the 
factors affecting demand. In explaining why sales of 
durable-goods stores in the fourth quarter were so much 
below the previous quarter, the anticipatory buying, Regu- 
lation W, and the general improvement in Korea might all 
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Chart 2.—Sales of Retail Stores by Selected Kinds of Business 
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be cited. Only the last of these had a markedly changed 
effect by the first quarter of 1951, which suggests that the 
increase in buying in that period was tied to psychological 
as well as economic factors. 


Historical Comparison 


The primary characteristic of retail sales during almost 
the entire postwar period has been the unprecedented spend- 
ing by consumers for durable goods.! In the period imme- 
diately after the war’s end, the demand for durables was in 
excess of that indicated by normal cyclical factors because 
of their unavailability during the war. It took several 
years before production could rise enough to satisfy current 
demand and begin to work off the backlog. 

The unusual extent of durable goods purchases since 1945 
can best be appraised by comparison over time. (See 
chart 3.) The portion of the consumer’s dollar spent at 
durable-goods stores has been rising almost without inter- 
ruption since then. peng | 1950 the ratio of retail sales 
at durable-goods stores to disposable personal income aver- 
aged 24 percent in the 1929-41. 

The principal component in the rising importance of 
durables has been the heavy expenditures for automobiles. 
Sales in the automotive group in 1950 accounted for about 
14 percent of income, compared with a top value of 9 percent 
in the earlier years (table 1). 

The relative position of durables other than autos has also 
improved, though not to the same extent. Even at jewelry 
stores, where sales had been moving generally downward 


1 There are essential differences between retail sales discussed here and consumption ex- 


penditures for goods. Some part of retail sales does not represent consumption expenditures 
and a portion of these qxpendizares are not made at retail outlets. Nevertheless, total sales 


seve consumption expenditures for goods are highly correlated and show similar move- 
ments. 


from 1946 until the latter part of 1949, the ratio of sales to 
income did not fall below the prewar high points. 


Nondurable share of income declines 


With durable goods not readily available in 1946 and 1947, 
nondurable-goods stores increased their share of consumer 
income to more than 51 percent. In the years prior to 1941 
the proportion had ranged between 42 and 45 percent. 

Since 1947 the ratio for nondurables has been declining. 
It reached 45 percent in 1950, a value fairly close to the pro- 
portion characteristic of the thirties, although still above 
1929 or 1941. 

For most of the nondurable-goods groups the 1950 ratio 
of sales to income was slightly below the figure shown in the 
years immediately prior to the war. The food group, 
however, still accounts for a higher proportion of income 
than in the thirties despite a slow decline in relative position 
since 1947.? 

The appraisal of these changes in the ratio of retail store 
sales to consumer income is somewhat complicated by cyclical 
and secular shifts in the proportions of income spent for 
various commodities. In attempting to allow for fluctuations 
in the ratio which are tied to variations in the level of income, 
use may be made of the correlation of dollar sales with 
disposable income.’ 

Chart 4 shows the linear regressions of sales of durable- 
and nondurable-goods stores on disposable income over the 
period 1929-40. The nature of these regressions, based on 
a single major cycle, implies that the ratio of nondurable- 


2 For a discussion of the reasons for these changes in patte 
Income,’ SURVEY OF CURRENT Business, October 1048 

3 The differences in the assumptions underlying the ratio and correlation analyses and the 
limitations in their use were discussed in the article previously cited. 


rn, see ‘‘ Retail Sales and Consu mer 
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goods sales to income remains fairly constant, while for 
durables the ratio increases with income. 

The higher income of the postwar years as compared with 
the prewar period does not appear sufficient to account com- 
pletely for the amount of retail spending on durables in the 
past year or so, if the relationship is in fact the appropriate 
norm for the present time. More detailed studies of con- 
sumer durables have indicated that the carryover of demand 
from the war period and the high rate of residential con- 
struction are the most significant of the factors omitted from 
the relationship in explaining the exceptional amount of 
spending for durable goods.‘ However, the 2 quarters 
which most definitely depart from the line of regression are 
those characterized most clearly by excessive Carlen due 
to the Korean developments. 

In contrast, sales at establishments retailing nondurable 
goods have returned steadily toward the historical pattern 
in the years since 1947. Here again the third quarter of 
1950 and the first quarter of this year lie further above the 
line of regression than the other quarters of 1950. It has 
already been noted that some part of this excess buying 
ean be attributed to sales of durable goods at establishments 
classified in the nondurable group. 

In concluding this discussion of the historical relation of 
retail sales to disposable income, it should be remarked that 


Market and the Factors Determining Demand,”’ Survey oF 


Table 1.—Retail Store Sales as a Percentage of Disposable Personal Income 
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the correlation analysis seems to yield a more successful 
extrapolation to the postwar years than does the ratio 
analysis. While sales of the durable-goods group are shown 
by both approaches to be higher relative to income than in 
the prewar years,the regression line gives a smaller and more 
plausible degree of excessive buying in 1950. In the case of 
nondurable goods, the correlation and ratio approaches give 
almost identical results.® 


Current period similar to 1940-4] 


In order to obtain a clearer picture of the nature of con- 
sumer buying patterns in recent months, it is of value to seek 
a period in the past comparable to the present, at least in 
some important respects. 

The period beginning with July 1950 has seen a movement 
toward partial mobilization. In the wake of Korea, prices 
have been increasing, demands for defense have begun to 
limit the use of critical materials for civilian requirements, 
and some measure of control has been instituted over prices, 
wages, credit, and production. 

Such a period has much in common with the years 1940-41. 
Early in 1940 only the export demand for war materials 
competed to any extent with civilian requirements. After 
the invasion of the Lowlands and France in May 1940, 

’ The relationships to income of consumption expenditures for durable goods and for non- 
durable goods differ from the corresponding relationships of retail sales because of significant 
differences in coverage of the aggregates and in the relative weights of the components. It 


may also be noted that no account has been taken of services, which are relevant to con- 
sumption expenditures rather than to retail activity. 
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however, the Nation’s defense program began to take shape. 
By October of that year the first peacetime draft had been 
approved and partial mobilization was well under way. 

the fall of the year shortages of critical materials led to 
the setting up of a priority system. As mobilization was 
step up and shortages became more acute, direct controls 
on the volume of civilian goods were instituted early in 1941 
under the Office of Production Management. Manufac- 
turers were ordered to limit their production of certain types 
of civilian goods. 

By the end of 1940 it was already apparent that cutbacks 
in production of important consumer durables were imminent. 
Manufacturers rushed to produce as much as possible before 
limitations were imposed, and consumers similarly hurried 
to buy. 

Motor vehicle sales began moving upward rapidly in the 
fourth quarter of 1940 and by the first quarter of 1941 had 
advanced more than 40 percent. Through the first half of 
1941 sales remained high, absorbing all that the industry 
produced. Reflecting the sharpened demand for major 
appliances, home furnishings store sales also began their 
upward climb in the latter half of 1940 and continued into 
1941. In the nondurable-goods groups steady gains were 
also shown but these were largely the effect of price rises. 

Such developments as the mounting intensity of materials 
shortages and price increases, the elimination of silk imports, 
and the new credit regulations and excise taxes scheduled for 
September, all combined to cause an upsurge in anticipatory 
buying that culminated in a peak in August. The only store 
group that showed no August response was the automotive 
category. Here, as indicated, sales were limited by supply 
and fell off as production declined. The rise in sales in this 
group toward the end of the year was due solely to price ad- 
vances. 

After the peak in the summer of 1941, an adjustment fol- 
lowed as consumers relaxed their purchasing somewhat. 
Toward the end of the year, however, buying strengthened 
again as further civilian production curtailment orders were 
introduced. The major buying flurry was in apparel as more 
wool was diverted from civilian channels. 


Chart 3.—Sales of Retail Stores as a Percentage of Dis- 
posable Personal Income 
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Chart 4.—Sales of Retail Stores Related to Disposable 
Personal Income 
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Some similarity to present buying patterns is apparent in 
this year, in spite of important differences in the two periods. 
The levels of real income and accumulated savings are cur- 
rently higher than before Pearl Harbor. In addition con- 
sumers are close enough to World War II and have a suf- 
ficiently keen memory of shortages to react more rapidly to 
events. 

The end of 1941 brought on total war and with it total 
mobilization and the virtually complete cessation of pro- 
duction of major civilian durables. Thus, developments in 
retail trade in 1942 cannot provide the basis for appraising 
the current outlook, except in the event that present efforts 
to avert the necessity for full-scale mobilization meet with 
failure. 


Regional and Size Differences 


The paucity of comparable regional series on retail activity 
makes it difficult to compare the responses to recent events 
of trade in the various parts of the country. Some informa- 
tion, however, can be obtained from data on sales of depart- 
ment stores in the Federal Reserve Districts. These stores 
form an important segment of retail trade and deal in many 
diversified lines of goods. Moreover, total department store 
sales are known to be fairly closely correlated with sales of 
all retail stores. Consequently, the pattern of department 
store sales for the various regions may serve to give an 
indication of the regional pattern of retail trade.® 

As a means of comparing the volume of retail trade in each 
region with all the others, the ratio of sales of department 
stores in each region to that of total United States depart- 
ment stores sales is utilized. In table 2 the ratios for the 
various districts are presented. 

It may be noted that some movements in the relative 





1 Percentages are based upon quarterly totals, seasonally adjusted. 
Source of data: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics 





6 Since an increase in economic activity of a locality may tend at first to attract small 
businesses, and only later bring in larger establishments, the use of department store data 
may understate the magnitude of recent regional changes. 
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May 1951 
Table 2.—Department Store Sales—District Sales as Percent of the United States 
= — - — —— es 7 ] —— | 
1950 | 
= =e oS | | 1951, 
District 1929 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 | | | | First 

First Second; Third | Fourth quarter 

\quarter [quarter ‘eee quarter | 
United States 100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 
Boston 7.5 6.7 6.5 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.9 5.8 5.7 5.6 | 5.4 5.6 | 5.4 5.6 5.5 5.3 5.2 5.4 
New York 17.9 15.3 15.0 14.4 13.7 12.9 12.9 13.1 13.4 13.4 13.2 13.2}; 127) 127 12.7 12.7 12.9 12.7 
Philadelphia 7.7 6.8 6.8 6.7 6. ¢ 6.2 6.2 6.2 6.2 6.3 6.5 6.6 6.6 6.7 6.6 6.5 6.6 6.7 
Cleveland 11.1 11.0 11.1 11 11.3 10.9 10.8 10.7 10.7 10.9 11.1 10.9 |} 1L.1 11.0 11.3 11.2 10.7 11.5 
Richmond 5.3 6.6 6.8 | 7.1 7.6 7.4 7.4 | 7.3 | 7.0 | 6.8 | 6.8 6.9 | 6.9 6.8 7.1 6.8 6.8 6.6 
Atlanta 3.7 | 7 4.8 | 4.8 4.8 5.4 5.7 5.8 | 5.7 5.5 5.6 | 5.7 | 5.8 5.9 5.9 5.7 5.7 5.7 
Chicago 20.0 20.1 20.3 20.2 19.8 19.1 8.8!) 18.6 18.9 19. 2 19.2} 18.9 19. 2 19.2 18.8 19.1 19.7 19.7 
St. Louis 4.1 1 4.1 4.2 4.1 4.2 4.2 | 4.3 4.4 4.3 4.4 4.4 | 4.3 4.2 44 4.5 4.3 4.0 
Minneapol 3.4 3.5 3 3.3 3.0 3.1 an) SS 3.3 3.4/ 34] 34] 34 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.5 3.2 
Kansas City 4.4 4.4 4.2 4.2 4.4 4.8 4.9 4.9 4.8 4.8) 4.8 4.8 | 4.8 4.8 4.7 4.9 4.8 4.8 
Dallas 3.2 3.7 sf 3.7 7 4.5 4.7 4.7 4.8 4.7 4.7 4.8 4.9 5.1 49) 49 4.7 4.8 
San Francis 11.7 13.1 13.4 13.4 14.6 15.5 15.4 15.4 15. 1 15.1 14.9 14.8 4.9) 147 14.8 15.1 15.1 14.9 

Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System and U. 8. Department of Commerce Office of Business Economics. 


importance of the districts have occurred which might be 
attributed to the differential impact of the defense activities 
of the country. There has been a significant improvement 
in the Cleveland and Chicago districts, apparently associated 
with the marked pickup in machinery and metal-working 
industries in recent months. The west coast figures give 
evidence of the aircraft program and the activities associated 
with the military operations in the Pacific area, and would 
be expected to show a further improvement if shipbuilding 
activity increases. 

By and large, however, the impact of such mobilization as 
has taken place to the present has been small. This is not 
surprising in view of the time required for the program to get 
into full swing. Thus, it may be recalled that regional 
differentiations became marked only after the outbreak of 
World War Il. Despite the expansions prior to Pearl Harbor 
in aircraft, metals and shipbuilding, as well as the growth of 
large army camps which also raised business activity in these 
areas, it was not until 1942 and 1943 that the West and South 
advanced appreciably in relative retail position. 

Some light on the outlook for retail activity in the different 
parts of the country may be obtained by examining data on 
proposed facilities to be constructed in these areas under 
certificates of necessity permitting 5-year amortization for 
tax purposes. The following table compares the regional 
distribution of authorizations as of April 6, 1951, with the 
distribution of private manufacturing facilities authorized 
during the period July 1940—-May 1944. 


Percent distribution of 


Region authorizations 
1950-51 1940-44 
New England s 7 
Middle Atlant 2 25 
North Centra 22 34 
Southern 31 22 
Western ll 12 
tal 100 100 


There are many limitations to such a table as an indication 
of the prospective regional impact of the current mobilization 
as compared with the last war. The recent figures include 
only facilities for which rapid amortization has been approved 
up to April 6, and the geographic pattern of later approvals 
may be markedly different, as well as the pattern of other 
types of new installations, whether publicly or privately 
financed without application for rapid amortization privi- 
leges.’” Moreover, various types of plants have quite different 
total effects per dollar of cost on the economic activity of a 
region; for example, the steel plants planned for the East 

’ The distribution of plants publicly financed during 1940 44 differs from that above in 


= ing a somewhat greater concentration in the North Central region at the expense of the 
Middle Atlantic. 


and South are more likely to attract other business to their 
areas than are establishments concerned with direct military 
products. Finally, there is no reflection in the above figures 
of the inflow of business to a region caused by greater 
utilization of existing capacity, including reopening of 
stand-by plants. 

Despite these reservations, the above table yields some 
useful information. In the first place, the regional pattern 
of planned expansions is on the wiih surprisingly similar to 
that represented by the World War II figures. The major 
differences are the smaller extent of additions in the North 
Central States, and the increase for the southern part 
of the country. 


(Continued on p. 24) 


Chart 5.—Sales of Chain Stores as a Percentage of All 
Retail Stores, by Selected Kinds of Business 
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1 Data exclude catalog sales of mail-order houses. 
? Percentages are based upon quarterly totals, seasonally adjusted. 


Source of data: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 














By Frances P. Sasscer and Walther Lederer ke 


International Travel in 1950 


Ivrernation aL travel expenditures constitute a 
relatively minor but growing item in the balance of interna- 
tional payments of the United States. Their full significance 
and impact on the domestic and foreign economies cannot be 
measured by their dollar value alone. Such expenditures in 
1950, including payments to foreign sea and air carriers, 
accounted for about 7 percent of the total United States 
purchases of foreign goods and services. They may be said 
to have paid for about 8 percent of our exports. 

Without foreign travel by Americans the foreign deficit 
on goods and services in 1950 would have been 40 percent 
higher, which indicates the much larger marginal importance 
of this item in the balance of international payments. It also 
is noteworthy that United States tourist! expenditures 
abroad in 1950 were about equal in size to net direct invest- 
ments by American enterprises in their foreign branches and 
subsidiaries, or that they provided about half the amount of 
dollars required by foreign countries to pay interest and 
dividends on American investments abroad. 

The importance of United States tourist expenditures is, 
however, even greater for certain foreign countries where 
these expenditures provide a large part of their actual and 

tential dollar earnings. Export of services as a source of 
8 exchange earnings are particularly important for 
those countries where capital is relatively scarce and labor 
relatively inexpensive and which find it relatively difficult, 
therefore, to compete with the mass production industries 
of the larger and more industrially advanced countries. 


Travel expenditures up 7 percent in 1950 


During 1950, notwithstanding the risk to transatlantic 
travel brought into the open by the Communist aggression 
in the Far ‘Kast, United States travel expenditures abroad 
were about 7 percent higher than during 1949. (See table 1.) 
The increase was almost entirely concentrated in overseas 
travel; expenditures.in the neighboring countries remained 
nearly constant. The rise in total travel expenditures repre- 
sented a continuation of the trend existing since the end of 
the war which carried these expenditures to a new high for 
both the postwar and prewar period, probably even after 
allowing for price changes. 

The rise in United States travel expenditures abroad from 
1949 to 1950 was much smaller than during the preceding 
year, indicating that travel, although it was still held below 
the current demand by limitations of transportation facili- 
ties, was gradually approaching the volume which can be 
expected at current incomes. Considerable differences exist 
in this respect, however, between travel expenditures in 
different areas. 


Expenditures rise in European area 


Travel expenditures in Europe and the Mediterranean area 
rose from $185 million in 1949 to $225 million in 1950. In 
addition, United States travelers paid to European ships and 

lanes about $97 million in 1949 and $133 million in 1950. 

e $40 million rise in expenditures in that area was smaller 
than during the preceding year (see table 1), but in both years 
this rise accounted for nearly all the increase in total travel 
expenditures abroad. 


1 The word “tourist” is used herein synonymously with “travel” to include persons traveling 
on commercial or personal business, family affairs and reasons of health, as well as recreation 
NOTE.—MR. LEDERER AND MRS. SASSCER ARE MEMBERS OF THE 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS DIVISION, OFFICE OF BUSINESS ECONOMICS. 
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In 1950, travelers for the first time spent more money in 
Europe than in 1929, the previous peak. Yet, the small 
difference between the 2 years is less than can be accounted 
for by the rise in prices, so that real expenditures still re- 
mained below 1929. This is also indicated by the fact that 
the number of travelers was less than the 1929 peak. 

Two major factors may account for this development. 
First, there still appeared to be a limitation upon the capacity 
of transport facilities to Europe during 1950, particularly of 
ocean vessels, during the peak season. 


Chart 1.—United States Citizens Departing for Europe 
From All United States Ports 
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May 1901 
Table 1.—Estimated Expenditures and Numbers of United States Residents Traveling in Foreign Countries 
Estimated expenditures (in millions of dollars)! Estimated Se to oversea areas 
Year . 3 | wees ee , West “i ne 
an Total | ——- Indies South | ,Other Total | 2 Indies South Other 
countries | C#"8d4a | Mexico | oversea Mediter- and Pa Oversea | oversea Mediter- and A . oversea 
af areas ‘ian Central | * ”| countries areas ‘samen Central meric® | countries 
| : America | America 
_—— | — —— EE —— a 
1929 | 483 178 | 36 269 | 3 | 37 5 | 14 517 | 350 136 . B 
1937 348 156 44 148 97 35 4 12 435 | 248 153 9 24 
1947 548 241 | 115 192 107 55 8 22 435 | 149 245 27 14 
1948 600 267 | 116 217 128 52 22 | 15 495 192 253 36 14 
1949? 678 265 134 279 135 57 20 | 17 573 250 271 38 4 
1950 727 261 145 321 225 60 22 | 13 676 302 323 38 13 
Ist quarter 115 24 39 5l 23 17 7 4 149 35 101 4 4 
@nd quarter 178 53 32 93 70 15 | 5 3 175 | 87 75 9 4 
8rd quarter 309 146 43 120 97 | 15 5 | 3 225 | 131 80 11 3 
4th quarter 125 | 38 31 57 35 14 5 | 3 127 49 67 9 2 
1 Estimates exclude fare pa 1yments to U nited State »s and foreign carriers for travel bet ween n ? Travel between the United States and Canada and Mexico and cruise travel is excluded; 
the United Stat nd noncontiguous foreign countries. In the case of estimates for trave? travel via Canadian sexports, travel by aircraft and travel between possessions of the 


1 Can nada and Mexico, train and bus fare prorated on the basis of the mileage 
intry and plane and boat fares paid to Canadian or Mexican carriers are 
mated travel expenditures in Canada and Mexico. All estimates exclude 
by military personnel, employees of the U. 8. Government and inter- 


included wit 
travel expenditures 


national agencies and persons employed abroad, and include shore expenditures of cruise 
passenge rs. 
In the absence of this limitation the travel volume un- 


doubtedly would have been higher. It is uncertain, however, 
whether the number of travelers would have exceeded the 
1929 volume, because of the declining long-term trend in the 
annual number of travelers after the data are adjusted for 
changes in national income. This trend can be accounted 
for by the decline of the foreign-born population in the United 
States, which provides a large proportion of the travelers to 
Europe. Even in 1950 this group provide ‘d about 45 percent 
of all travelers to that area as against 7 percent in the total 
populat ion of this country. 

Influence of special factors 

During 1950 travel received a special boost as a result of 
the Holy Year. Visitors to Italy increased by about 50,000 
over 1949. (See table 2.) A considerably more liberal policy 
in 1950 in permitting tourist travel in Western Germany also 
brought a very large increase in visitors to that country. 

The effects of the foreign currency devaluations cannot be 
evaluated on the basis of the available data, although on the 
whole they meant lower prices for the travel dollar. In 
many countries, however, devaluations merely reduced the 
official exchange rate to the previously effective rate at 
which tourists could convert their currency. Consequently, 
per diem expenditures, which should refiect lower prices, did 
not decline. But it is interesting that in the United Kingdom, 
where the devaluation was greater and more effective than in 
many other countries, average dollar expenditures per day did 
not fall. Here the traveler received more for his dollar 
outlay. 

Major declines in per diem expenditures were found only in 
the case of the Netherlands, where the devaluation was equal 
to that in the United Kingdom. In that country, the volume 
of travel (number of people times the average number of 
days spent there) increased sufficiently to leave the total 
expenditures unchanged. In the one major tourist country 
which did not devalue—Switzerland—total tourist expendi- 
tures did not change either, although per diem expenditures 
increased considerably. Apparently the increased per diem 
expenditures were offset by a shorter average length of stay 
within the country. 


$1380 


Average expenditures per trip for all countries remained 
unchanged from 1949—at about $770 excluding ocean fares. 
This stability is the result of an equal stability both in the 
average time spent abroad (about 2 months) and in the 
average daily expenditures of about $12. 


Expenditures for European trip average 


United States and foreign countries are included. 

3 Revised figures. 

Note: Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding. 

Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics, based on 
naire returns and on data on number of travelers obtained from U. 8. Department 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. 


uestion- 
Justice, 


Within that stable average, however, several significant 
changes appear to have taken place. First, travelers by sea 
appear to have increased their foreign expenditures although 


Table 2.—Number and Expenditures of United States Residents 
Traveling in Europe and the Mediterranean Area 1949! and 1950; 
Total and Selected Countries 


























Total | Average Average ne _ 

expend- | Number of | expend- length ~ d 

‘ <penc | Sune ¢ itures of stay expene- 

Country Year itures ? travelers 3 (citi (citizens itures 
(millions of | (thousands) only)" only)¢ (citizens 
Golless) | (dollars) | (days) | only) 
Europe and Medi- 
terranean 1949 185.0 250.3 | 771 63 12.2% 
1950 225. 0 302.0 768 64 12.04 
Austria 1949 2.5 10.0 250 21 10. 48 
1950 3.0 23.1 | 130 12 10. 25 
Belgium 1949 5.5 46.8 | 118 Q 12.88 
1950 4.5 47.3 | 95 4 10. 69 
Denmark 1949 3.5 19.2 | 182 22 6.70 
1950 4.0 23.1 173 18 9. 28 
Eire 1949 5.0 17.5 226 28 5.27 
1950 6.0 26.0 | 231 27 9. 06 
France 1949 48.0 136. 5 | 352 | 22 16. 48 
1950 56.0 164. 6 | 340 19 17. 88 
Germany 1949 5.0 27.6 181 2B 7.15 
1950 14.5 73.5 197 26 7.87 
Greece 1949 1.0 3.8 263 26 9. 06 
1950 4.0 10.2 392 61 7.34 
Italy 1449 32.0 87.7 365 | 32 11.48 
1950 50.0 136 366 | 35 10. 40 
| 

Netherlands 1949 6.0 48.2 | 1% & 14. 37 
1950 6.0 56.0 107 | 10 19.77 
Norway 1949 5.0 22.8 219 6 5.66 
1950 4.0 18.4 | 217 27 6. 55 
Portugal 149 2.5 7. 352 14 | 14. 75 
1950 2.0 12.1 165 8 | 17. 08 
Spain 1949 3.0 11.2 268 31 | 15. 40 
1950 2.5 13.9 180 21 8. 45 
Sweden 1949 6.5 33.0 197 24 | 8. 51 
1950 5.0 24.7 202 29 | 7.19 
Switzerland 1949 18.5 78.9 24 16 | 15. 10 
1950 18.0 94.2 191 10 | 18. 45 
United Kingdom 1949 34.0 123.9 274 25 10. 79 
1950 37.0 137.2 270 22 12.19 


| 

Note.— Data compiled from questionnaire returns. 

1 Figures for 1049 revised. 

? Estimates exclude fare payments made to United States and foreign carriers for trans- 
Atlantic travel. 

* Excludes travellers on cruises to Europe, U. 
residents employed abroad. 

‘ Excludes alien residents. 
8. Department of Commerce, 


S. Government employees and United States 


Source: U Office of Business Economics. 
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the length of their foreign stay appears to have remained 
the same, while travelers by air reduced their expenditures 
considerably. (See table 3.) Average fare payments by 
air also declined. Total expenditures, including fares of air 
travelers, averaged about $1300 dollars in 1950, approxi- 
mately the same as the average for cabin class passengers. 
In 1949 average plane travelers spent about $1400 per trip, 
while cabin class travelers spent $1233 per trip. Some of 
the decline in the expenditures of plane travelers was due to 
the increased use of charter planes to carry organized groups 
of people, such as students or pilgrims. 

Table 3.—Estimated Length of Stay, Average Expenditures, and 


Round Trip Fare Payments of Citizens Travelling to Europe and 
the Mediterranean Area 1949 and 1950, by Class of Accommoda- 











tion ! 
| ember. | average | “niosigaSousties’ | round tp 
Means of travel and class | arriving at) josh of : — on anal 
of accommodation | New York | stay (days) shipboard 
(thousands) ’ Per trir Per dien = 
| er rip er ale i expenses 
Sea: 

First class Dollars Dollars Deliars 
1980. ...........------- 36. 4 55 1, 276 23, 2 946 
44.7 57 1,342 23. 67 909 

Cabin class 
Se 35. 6 7 ¥ > HR 3 
DE MdiGibwarccassees 42.3 f ~ l ) 23 

Tourist class 
1949__- 44.8 wf 7 { $4 
B20 58. 0 Se 7 a] 42 

Mono class 

+ tt a 19.7 74 ‘7 7.39 469 
2° 24.2 64 ) 434 
All classes 
aa 136.5 71 77 10. 94 591 
Di podeececdsnwie~ 169. 2 71 831 11. 74 | 593 
Air: 
A 64. 5 47 757 16. 11 694 
0 Ee 86. 6 0 49 12. 88 647 
Sea and Air, total: 
| GMa 201.0 63 771 12. 24 624 
OSS 255. 8 64 68 12. 04 11 





1 Data compiled from questionnaire returns. Figures exclude expenditures of military 
personnel, employees of the Government and international agencies, and persons employed 
a . 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 


Changes in expenditure pattern 

Within the group of travelers by sea certain changes in 
the expenditure pattern may be observed. While average 
expenditures per trip remained approximately equal for the 
travelers using the most and least expensive ship accommoda- 
tions, the expenditures of the travelers using the middle 
accommodations increased substantially, although the aver- 
age length of their trips was significantly reduced. 

One of the major factors responsible for this rise in ex- 
penditures was the larger number of native-born passengers 
using this class of accommodation, compared to 1949. The 
average expenditures of this group are considerably higher 
than those of foreign-born people, in spite of the fact that 
their length of stay is usually shorter. The much smaller 
average expenditures of foreign-born citizens, many of whom 
stay with their relatives also explain the relatively low ex- 
penditures of third-class passengers, which include approxi- 
mately 60 percent foreign-born citizens as against 40 percent 
in the middle classes and 20 percent in the first class. 

The larger expenditures of native-born citizens offset 

artly at least, the effect of the declining trend in the num- 

r of travelers, caused chiefly by a reduction in the number 
of foreign-born residents going abroad. If there were no 
change in the number of native-born citizens travelling 
abroad, total expenditures would decline relatively iess than 
the number of travelers. The expenditure trend could be 


stabilized, however, if a decline of three foreign-born re- 
sidents were compensated by an increase of two native-born. 
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The seasonal pattern of total travel expenditures in 
Europe and the Mediterranean area in 1950 appears to be 
the same as during the previous year (see table 5). The 
seasonal rise during the second and third quarters results 
both from higher number of travelers and from higher daily 
expenditures. The very large number of organized inex- 
pensive tours to Italy reduced the rise in the third quarter, 
however, as compared ‘to last year. 

The political crisis during the middle of the year does not 
appear to have had a major effect on actual expenditures 
during 1950, although the number of travelers leaving for 
Europe showed an unusually sharp drop from June to July 
1950 (see chart 2). This drop followed an unusually sharp 
rise during the preceding month, however, so that it cannot 
necessarily be attributed to the political developments at 
that time. 

The number of departures during the closing months of 
the year declined somewhat more in 1950 than in 1949, and 
in fact fell below that of the preceding year. Only the next 
few months can indicate whether this decline reflects the 
changed political circumstances or whether it was merely due 
to a greater concentration of travel during the summer 
months facilitated by the increased transportation available. 


Travel contributes large share of European 


dollar earnings 

The European countries benefitting most from United 
States travel abroad are France, Italy, the United Kingdom, 
and Switzerland. Both in 1949 and in 1950 these countries 
accounted for about three-fourths of United States expendi- 
tures in thisarea. For these countries earnings from United 
States travelers (excludirig fare payments to vessels of these 
countries) amounted to nearly one-fourth of their earnings 
through merchandise exports to the United States. 

For Italy and France alone the dollar income from United 
States travelers amounts to nearly one-half of their dollar 
earnings from merchandise sales here. Although these ratios 
are smaller than in 1949 because merchandise exports to 
the United States increased since then, they nevertheless 
indicate the importance of travel in the balance of payments 
of these countries with the United States. 


Travel in nearby areas shows little change 


Travel expenditures in the nearby areas of Canada, 
Mexico and the Caribbean countries are influenced by some- 
what different factors than expenditures in transatlantic 
countries. 

First, travel to these countries was not so seriously inter- 
rupted by World War II as was oversea travel. Conse- 
quently, the pent-up demand was smaller and expenditures 
cannot be expected to rise so rapidly. Family relationships 
play a much smaller role and travel to the nearby areas is 
much less exposed to the effect of political developments. 
On the other hand, border traffic and short-term visits 
represent a substantial portion of travel in these countries. 
It might be expected, therefore, that travel in these countries 
would be more closely related to econonic developments in 
the United States than transatlantic travel. 

Prior to the war United States travel expenditures in these 
countries was rather closely correlated with disposable per- 
sonal income in the United States. After adjustments for 
changes in incomes, travel expenditures in these areas showed 
a rising trend.? This trend was probably the result of the 
expansion of automobile traffic to Canada and Mexico and 
the growth of cruises to and facilities in the Caribbean area. 

During the war, however, travel expenditures in these 
countries did not follow the rise in incomes for obvious rea- 
sons, such as the shortage of gasoline and tires. 


2 F. P. Sasscer, American Expenditures for Foreign Travel in 1949; Scrvey or CVU RRENT 


Brsiness March 1950, chart 1, p. 16. 
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From 1945 until 1949 expenditures rose again, approxi- 
mately by the same amount for every billion of additional 
income as before the war. The upward trend relative to in- 
come, however, did not continue, as the prewar rate of in- 
crease in automobile traffic across the borders could not be 
maintained. Neither was the relative decline during the 
war years made up. 

[In 1950 the rise in travel expenditures in the nearby coun- 
tries was only half of what would have been expected on the 
basis of the rise in disposable personal income. The rela- 
tively small rise may have been a factor in the large utiliza- 
tion of the additional disposable income during 1950 for the 
purchase of durable goods. Expenditures for consumer dur- 
ables rose by about 23 percent, while disposable income in- 
creased by 8 percent. Recreational service expenditures in 
the United States actually declined from 1949 to 1950 and so 
did the average utilization of available hotel space. Appar- 
ently United States travel both in and outside the United 
States did not expand significantly. 


Chart 2.—Travel Expenditures in Foreign Countries by 
Residents of the United States: Percentage Distribu- 
tion by Areas ' 
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1 S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 


Travel expenditures in Canada, which in 1950 amounted 
to 36 percent of total United States travel expenditures 
abroad have been stable since 1948. There was, however, 
a sharp increase from the war years until 1948. Travel to 
Mexico, on the other hand, expanded relatively slowly from 
the war years until 1948 but more rapidly in 1949 and 1950. 
The spurt during the last years may have been connected 
with the devaluation of the Mexican peso. 

Foreign tourist expenditures in U. S. continue 
to rise 

While United States tourist expenditures abroad approxi- 
mately doubled from 1937 to 1950, foreign expenditures 
here increased nearly threefold, and without foreign exchange 
restrictions would have been even higher. The war and 
the emerging leadership of the United States in the poli- 
tical and economic field has undoubtedly increased the 
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desire of foreigners to visit this country. The rise in foreign 
travel expenditures in the United States was particaiaaly 
sharp until 1947 when the travel centers in Europe had not 
yet recovered from the ravages of the war. In 1948 foreign 
travel expenditures here declined but recovered again in 1949 
and rose to a new high in 1950. 

The decline in 1948 and the subsequent recovery re- 
flected mainly the effect of the tightening on foreign travel by 
Canada. In 1950, Canadians accounted for nearly half of 
foreign travel expenditures here. Although the population of 
Canada is only about one-tenth of the population of the 
United States, travel expenditures of Canadian residents here 
are about two-thirds of those of United States residents there. 

The greater proximity of the Canadian population centers 
to the border and the greater distances to be covered by 
Canadians traveling in the United States may to some extent 
explain the relatively larger expenditures by Canadians in 
this country. On balance, Canadian earnings from tourist 
traffic were $85 million in 1950 as compared to $115 million 
in 1949. Net earnings of Canada in 1950 were not much 
larger in 1937. 


Table 4.—Estimated Percentage of Foreign-born Among Total 
Citizens Arriving at New York from Europe and the Mediter- 
ranean Area,' 1949 and 1950 














1949 
Means of travel and class of accommodation —— — 
Total Ist half 

Sea: | 
First class | 2 25 20 
Cabin class | 52 51 | 40 
Tourist class 61 60 58 
Mono class 40 | 44 | 42 
All classes Es ee 47 46 40 
ean j hi 48 | 46 | 40 

| | | 

Sea and Air, total 47 46 





! Based on tabulations of passenger manifests, citizens arriving from Europe and the Medi- 
terranean Area at New York. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of International Trade. 


Table 5.—Number and Expenditures of United States Residents 
Traveling in Europe and the Mediterranean Area, 1949 and 1950 


by Quarter 

















| 
| Average per 
‘ Average | 
—_ Travel Ex- Number of Average per Length of | diem Ex- 
Period penditures ' Travellers ? Ra ls } Stay (citi- | ae 
| zens only)* | only) 
(Millions of, (Thou- 

First Quarter: dollars) sands) (Dollars) (Days) (Dollars) 
1949 20.0 | 32 | 62! n. a. n. a. 
1950 23.0 35 | 631 67 9. 69 

| | i 

Second Quarter: | 
1949 55.0 7 775 58 13. 45 
1950 70.0 87 806 | 56 | 14.72 

Third Quarter: | 
1949 84.0 109 77 59 | 13. 68 
1950 97.0 131 741 4 11. 87 

Fourth Quarter: | 
1949 26.0 38 6R4 | 62 11.35 
1950 35.0 49 713 75 10. 05 

Total: 

1949 185.0 250 740 63 12. 24 
19%) 225.0 302 742 64 12.04 








1 Estimates include shore expenditures of cruise travelers; exclude fare payments to United 
States and foreign carriers for transatlantic travel. 

2 Includes citizens and alien residents of the United States, exclusive of cruise travelers. 
Based on data obtained from U. 8. Department of Justice, Lmmigration and Naturalization 
Service. 

3 Combined averages of citizens and alien residents, based on tabulations of questionnaire 


returns 
¢ Averages for citizens only, based on tabulations of questionnaire returns. 


n.a.—Not available 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 
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Receipts from Latin American travelers increased steadily 
during the postwar period and reached in 1949 and 1950 
about two-thirds of American expenditures in these coun- 
tries. Since 1937 expenditures of Latin Americans in the 
United States increased about fourfold, far more than those 
of other areas. Aside from the reasons maintained above for 
the general rise of travel to the United States, the large in- 
crease on the part of Latin Americans reflects undoubtedly 
the improvement in their economic situation during and 
after the war. This applies particularly to Cuba and Mexico, 
which account for .56 percent of all travel expenditures by 
Latin Americans in the United States. Excluding Mexico, 
Latin American travelers spent more in the United States 
than United States travelers in Latin America. 

Travel expenditures by Europeans in the United States in 


1950 were only 50 percent above 1937, the increase being far 


less than the rise in the cost of living. Moreover, these 


expenditures have been declining steadily since 1947 when 
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exchange restrictions greatly tightened both for travel and 
for merchandise purchases in the dollar area. 


Conditions favor increased foreign travel 


With incomes in the United States higher than last year, 
and with consumer stocks of durable goods increased, the 
demand for travel may be expected to be higher in the coming 
season than last year. 

If political developments do not discourage transatlantic 
travel, the somewhat higher ocean shipping c apacity should 
facilitate a further rise in the number going to Europe during 
the coming season and to increase further European dollar 
receipts. ‘Travel to nearby areas, which is less affected by 
political events, can likewise be expected to rise. However, 
the rise of semeed to the latter countries can be e xpe cted—at 
least partly—to be offset by increased travel by their 
residents to the United States, stimulated by their rising 
incomes and their very much improved dollar position. 





Accelerated Amortization and Private Facilities Expansion 


(Continued from p. 13) 


to note some of the aspects of the program as it relates to 
Federal revenues. Some notion of the financial ‘‘cost’’ to 
the Government may be gathered under certain simplifying 
assumptions as to the continued usefulness of the facilities 
and the course of Federal tax rates. 

If, for example, it is assumed that the facilities will con- 
tinue to have normal economic value after the emergency, 
the following calculations indicate the differential tax receipts 
which would ensue under given er and postemer- 
gency tax rate structures. The $3.5 billion amortizable 
portion of the facilities expansion et am to date is taken 
as a starting point. This figure tends to overstate the 
revenue reduction to the extent that some loss of economic 
usefulness will undoubtedly be involved after the termination 
of the emergency. On the other hand, such a figure under- 
states the tax loss insofar as further amortization approvals 
will be granted. A normal useful life of 20 years is assumed 
by way of illustration. 

Bearing in mind these qualifications, it will be noted that 
the revenue loss to the Government (or benefit to the — r 
is greater the higher the effective tax rate applicable to 
income earned in the emergency, and the lower the postwar 
tax rates as compared with those currently in effect or in 
prospect. In the 77 percent, or highest, marginal tax bracket 
applicable under the present excess profits tax law, the 
revenue loss is calculated to be $1.0 billion should the 
emergency last the full 5 years and the post-emergency 
corporate tax rates revert to the pre-Korean terms. With 
the 62 percent over-all effective tax limit now in effect, 
the comparable calculated loss would be somewhat less, 
about $0.5 billion. 


In the event that there is no change in tax rates over the 
life of these assets, there would be no direct revenue loss to 
the Government, but there would be a substantial iterest 
cost depending on the average rate of interest paid by the 
Government and the average length of time over which tax 
payments are postponed through amortization. 

Several important qualifications should be emphasized 
in evaluating the revenue “cost’’ aspect of the amortization 
program. In the first place, in the absence of this program, 
alternative methods of financing some of the required facili- 
ties, including possibly direct Federal outlays, would un- 
doubtedly be necessary. 

Moreover, revenue costs to the Government of such a 
program can hardly be evaluated without information on 
its effects on pricing and renegotiation policies. It may be 
noted the current provisions carry forward the World War 
II policies of allowing the amortization deduction in the 
renegotiation of emergency profits. To the extent that un- 
usually rapid loss of economic value is incurred, such a 
practice is, of course, necessary in order 
of cost of facilities. However, to the extent that post -defense 
values are relatively well maintained, tends 
to enhance the advantages to businesses in making use of 
the amortization program. 


to insure recovery 


this procedure 


In general it must be recognized that a full evaluation of 
the rapid amortization program can only be made in the 
light of the general environment in which the ae 
rather than by considering separate aspects of the program 
in isolation. 


nh operates 





Recent Trends in Retail Trade 


(Continued from p. 19) 


To some extent the currently less favorable showing of 
the North Central States re flects the greater emphasis at 
present on the increased utilization of existing capacity as 
weil as the reopening of standby plants and the conversion 
of establishments previously engaged in civilian production. 

The fragmentary data available on differential impacts 
by store size indicate that here too the mobilization pro- 
gram is making itself felt only slowly. The indications are 
that the smaller stores benefited more than the larger from 
the increase in retail sales in 1950, and this is the usual situa- 
tion in a period of rising economic activity. However, the 
evidence seems to show that the advantage of the small 


establishments was just as great in the first half of the year 


as in the period following Korea. 

Some further light is cast by a comparison of chain and 
inde ‘pe ndent store sales (chart 5 on page 19). In most lines 
of trade, the relative importance of these two groups of stores 
has altered very little since the first half of 1950. This is 
reminiscent of the period before our entry into World Wai 
II, where significant inroads were made by independents 
on the chains’ relative standing only after Pearl Harbor 

Some significance may attach to the small increase in the 
position of grocery chains, which may be associated with 
the rapid rise in food prices. Under food rationing during 
the war, with price considerations secondary, grocery as well 
as other types of chains lost ground to independents 





Monthly BUSINESS STATISTICS 





Tue DATA here are a continuation of the statistics published in the 1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey or Current Business. 
That volume (price $1.25) contains monthly data for the years 1945 to 1948, and monthly averages for earlier years back to 1935 insofar as avail- 
Series added or revised since publica- 
tion of the 1949 Supplement are indicated by an asterisk (*) and a dagger (ft), respectively, the accompanying footnote indicating where historical 
The terms ‘‘unadjusted”’ and “‘adjusted”’ used to designate index numbers and dollar values refer to 


able; it also provides a description of each series and references to sources of monthly figures prior to 1945. 


data and a descriptive note may be found. 
t of monthly figures for seasons. variation. 


adjustn el 


Data subsequent to March 1951 for selected series will be found in the Weekly Supplement to the Survey. 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 


1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1950 1951 
1948 eT notes are shown in the | Sentens | . ; 
1949 Sta Su mt to the Survey | March April May June July | August —_ ™m- | October a * al os 8 Jonuary | Febru 
| | Pi e er . ary 
GENER. AL BU: SINESS INDIC: ATORS—Continued 
FARM INCOME AND MARKETINGS | | | 
| | | 
Cash receipts from farming, including Government | 
payments, to _.-mil. of del 1,674] 1,594 1,819/ 1,859] 2,356 2, 551 2, 913 3, 584 | 3,277 | 2,692 2, 499 1,8 
a marketings and CCC loans, total. | 1, 642 1, 544 1,778 1, 825 2, 343 2, 543 2, 906 3, 572 3, 261 2, 672 2, 47 1,8 
> ten Sad kiiin dnd aon 478 436 144 557 1, 058 1, 182 1, 452 2, 038 1, 781 1, 21¢ ” ’ 
Livestock and products, total..______ do_.. 1, 164 1, 108 1, 334 1, 268 1, 285 1, 361 1, 454 1, 534 1, 480 1. 45 1, 50F 1. 278 
De Meat animals SN ..do.. 315 313 358 368 351 323 305 301 a7¢ 282 24 3] 
i EE 4 do 639 579 744 667 701 792 883 950 870 R27 55 7 
eae eee. a do 200 202 | 208 203 214 229 248 26s 319 329 215 2i¢ 
Bneues gh dene s from marketings and CCC 
loans, unadjus | | | | | 
All comimod a TT 1935-39= 100 247 | 232 268 275 353 | 383 437 538 484 402 72 | 97 
ee oS Se do 167 15 | 195 371 414 | 509 715 608 426 38 | 194 
eae on products - do 307 292 352 33 339 359 384 405 391 384 397 ] 
Indexes of volume of farm marketings, unadjusted 
All commodities.............._.__-- 1935-39 = 100 112 | 104 117 120 143 154 | 167 201 172 149 138 " 
a a a a do 72 59 61 77 144 170 144 259 192 14 1 2¢ 79 
Livestock and products__............____do 142 139 | 159 153 142 142 | 147 158 157 151 148 121 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION | | 
Federal Reserve Index | 
| 
Unadjusted, combined index______- 1935-39 = 100 183 | 188 195 200 198 212 | 216 20 215 a1¢ a1 ~ 
| | 
Manufactures... ssi‘ ié‘iétié;tit;ttC*™ do | 191 197 mn 9 207 221 | 224 29 228 r 207 ON 
| | | 
Durable manufactures__._____..____ a 210 221 232 238 | 249 253 263 20 266 oO 68 
SS do 205 | 222 22¢ 231 | 23¢ 245 25: 246 253 254 
Lumber and products._._-------_- do 147 15 162 166 | 177 179 17¢ 168 158 , 
a do 176 17 175 178 192 106 198 197 r 105 Py 4 

aemaber A See ae 133 | 150 | 155 160 | 170 170 165 K 14 134 
i RE : do 243 | 251 258 262 279 283 303 311 321 1 ~ 
‘onferrous metals and products. do 201 | 198 197 | 2 212 216 223 226 227 224 218 
Fabricating. do 197 | 194 192 | 202 212 219 225 Ds Bu . 

Smelting and refining. _. do 208 | 207 208 | 218 | 212 209 217 221 219 22 27) 
] 
' 

Stone, clay, and glass ae tetas do 180 197 209 | 212 | 223 240 233 227 Y? 
eta aaa cana do 157 207 221 | 229 | 239 249 21 211 ; Rf 
Clay ere ee do 151 154 160 | 160 | | 175 177 182 r 178 
Glass containers._........__.___- do j 201 222 238 | 232 | 229 269 250 24 2 

portation equipment__ do 214 226 262 277 284 291 278 r 299 mr 
Automobiles (incl. parts)..._____. do 189 | 204 249 268 | 273 265 271 249 * 260 249 262 
| | 
Nondurable manufactures._........_...__do 17 | 178 180 184 | 198 201 201 197 196 10 ) 
——_ ss soe oc eneed do 162 168 177 | 202 237 217 205 195 189 ’ ™ 
™m Sh aaa do 250 253 255 258 | 2t 272 282 284 oR Me be 9) 
Industrial chemicals... _______. do.___| 428 434 443 451 ‘ 458 465 4yx 497 54 4 509 

Leather and products._....... do 115 110 101 | 104 ”0 119 123 115 ll 107 12 

emg Sea do 97 | 101 04 10 87 10 109 107 ill 106 +3 x 
eS ae | Se do 128 115 106 107 107 128 133 121 110 109 9 12 

Menpickared food products_____- do | 148 150 157 164 178 191 192 175 164 162 I 148 
Dairy products__.........___ do | 128 159 199 208 223 217 173 32 103 99 , , 
Meat packing _...____. do 148 145 144 | 4 141 | 134 152 158 184 23 ; 142 
Processed fruits and vegetables_______do 83 90 98 22 | 191 | 254 276 190 137 ill 10K 

Paper and products. do 179 182 181 185 | 172 191 194 202 21 197 "IT 
Paperand pulp... do.__.| 173 175 173 178 166 | 181 184 19 191 188 1 198 

Petroleum ond coal products.______ do | 207 206 21¢ 222 229 | 238 243 251 253 263 Pie 
 _ Snag do 146 174 175 | 177 176 | 176 178 183 178 182 . q 

Printing and Publishing paeniiae do | 72 174 169 169 150 | 161 172 183 182 179 ‘ 7 

“ ee do 197 | 20 213 22 222 | 236 244 250 250 r 251 24 ‘ 

Textiles and a Pi iabaainedind do | 173 174 17 17 165 | 189 191 197 193 1% M rv] 

ponten sonsumaption A eee _.do 138 139 140 | 132 | 123 | 155 152 162 158 8 74 

£2 Sa do 350 348 347 348 | 61 Mit 380 374 3a1 307 2 x 

_.. i eregeRR do 152 154 157 161 134 172 171 180 164 1 fi / 4 

|” Sea do 167 i52 168 176 | 160 204 181 170 174 142 7 | 7” 
Ee ne a do 139 138 147 155 | 149 163 168 169 159 rl ) 

nels aa eee do 148 147 148 155 | 148 162 167 170 165 163 
I do 108 83 07 ae, 68 97 92 102 84 Rt) x RQ 

Bituminous coal_.............._ do 149 143 131 136 | 109 142 144 151 138 143 

Crude petroleum................... do 152 155 160 168 | 171 177 184 184 184 178 84 18 

(oR Sa SE NE do 83 87 140 55 | 158 170 171 161 124 93 4 4 
Adjusted, combined index?_...........____. do. 187 190 195 199 196 209 211 216 215 218 221 22 
Ce do. 194 199 204 208 206 218 220 225 224 229 231 232 
Durable manufactures..........______- do 211 222 231 237 235 247 251 r 61 2 AR 8 | 7] 

Lumber and products........... do 156 159 158 155 151 165 166 166 169 173 172 } 
2-27 > Seat do 145 150 149 144 140 151 150 150 55 162 162 ? 

Nonferrous metals_._......... do | 200 198 197 207 202 212 216 22 226 227 224 8 
Saas andrefining.._.___.. do 208 207 208 219 208 212 209 217 22 218 219 re 

tone, ey, and glass products. __- do 188 200 203 | 210 212 212 215 229 227 235 26 | 2365 
I do 192 218 210 214 208 214 am} 214 214 232 238 | oS 
Clay ———————---—-----S 158 158 160 161 16] 167 169 168 175 172 r 189 , 2 
Glass containers_.............._...__- do 201 222 223 234 244 215 22! 262 247 2n5 257 261 | 
Nondurable manufactures______._.__.___. do. ___| 181 180 181 184 181 195 194 196 195 197 201 r 200 

Alcoholic beverages..............____. do 175 169 72 184 206 248 203 182 207 208 248 225 

Chemical products._...............__-- do 247 252 256 261 263 269 271 277 280 + 2R4 927 | + ORR 

Leather and products_____........__.- do 116 110 101 105 101 120 124 115 109 108 11: 120 
Leather tanning.........- do 98 101 95 102 91 108 i 106 108 106 , il 

Manufactured food products.._____. do 165 164 164 164 167 168 167 162 161 165 168 r 165 
pee greGuels. ................. ...do 154 153 150 | 153 | 152 | 150 148 145 143 | 141 142 142 
Meat packing........... == ...do 160 | 57 | 144 | 147 | 151 155 168 | 158 165 | 171 162 148 | 
Processed fruits and vegetables... ___ do 15? | 148 150 158 147 134 147 147 | 149 142 161 ‘159 


* Revised. » Preliminary. 
in reports on production and sales of farm preducts 


tData for 1947-49 were revised to incorporate changes 
1948-49, on p. 24 of the January 1951 issue. 
o'Seasona! factors 


Revised figures for 1947 

















appear on p. 23 of the April 1950 Survey 


for a number of industries were fixed at 100 during 1939-42; data for these industries are shown only in the unadjusted series. 
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Unless otherwise stated, a through | 1950 — _— =? _1951_— 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the | . me ‘ 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey | March | April | May June July August oe October — i January = March 
GEN ERAL BUSINESS  INDICATORS—Continued 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION—Continued 
Adjusted ?—C ontinued 

Manufactures—C ontinued 

Nondurable manufactures—Continued | 
Paper and products 1935-39 = 100 179 | 181 | 180 185 173 191 194 202 201 197 204 * 207 » 208 
Paper and pulp do 172 | 174 | 173 177 166 181 185 193 191 189 192 197 * 198 
Printing and publishing do 149 169 1%6 170 162 169 172 179 174 175 170 °177 » 175 
Tobacco products do 176 161 168 170 154 197 172 165 171 153 177 179 170 

Minerals do 144 | 140 145 151 144 159 163 166 160 157 164 158 » 158 
Metals do 119 Ys 125 130 124 136 141 141 130 126 130 131 » 128 

BUSINESS SALES AND INVENTORIES$ 

Business sales (adjusted), totalt bil. of dol 36.6 35.6 38.7 39.9 42.0 45.3 42.1 41.8 41.4 425 46.7 * 45.4 45.1 

Manufacturing, totalt do 17.8 17.2 19.3 19.8 20.3 23.0 21.2 21.2 21.1 21.3 ° 23.2 °22.7 23.4 
Durable-goods industriest do 7.6 7.5 &. 6 90 8.7 10.1 9.4 9.7 9.7 0.8 10.4 ‘10.3 1L0 
Nondurable-goods industriest do 10.2 | 9.7 10.7 10 8 11.6 12.9 11.8 11.6 11.4 11.5 12.8 "12.3 12.5 

Wholesale trade, total do A 7.4 8.0 8.4 9.0 9.6 8.9 8.8 8.8 9.0 10.2 °9.7 9.4 
Durable-goods establishments do 1.9 1.8 2.1 23 2.6 2.9 26 2.5 24 2.5 2.9 2.7 27 
Nondurable-goods establishments do 5.8 5.6 5.9 6.1 6.5 6.7 6.3 6.3 6.4 6.5 7.3 7.1 6.7 

Retail trade, total do 11.1 11.1 11.3 11.7 12.7 12.7 12.1 11.8 11.4 12.2 13.3 r13.1 12.3 
Durable-goods stores do 3.7 3.7 3.9 4.2 4.7 4.7 4.4 4.2 3.7 41 4.8 4.7 42 
Nondurable-goods stores dc | 7.4 7.4 7.4 7.5 8.0 8.0 7.7 7.6 7.7 8.1 8.5 8.4 8.1 

Business inventories, book value, end of month 
(adjusted), totalt bil. of dol 52.5 52.9 53. 6 54.2 3.2 54.5 56.4 58.7 60.3 61.5 63.4 64.5 66.2 

Manufacturing, totalt do 29. 1 29.4 29.7 30.0 2.8 29.9 30.7 31.8 33.0 34.1 "34.9 35.5 36.4 
Durable ods industriest = 13.5 13.7 | 13.8 13.9 13.9 13.9 14.1 14.4 15.1 15.8 16.2 16.7 17.0 
a goods industriest oO | 15. 6 15.7 15.9 16.1 15.9 16.0 16.7 17.3 17.9 18.3 18.7 ‘18.8 19.4 

Wholesale trade, total do | 91 94 9.5 9.5 9.3 9.6 9.9 10.2 10 5 10.8 11.0 11.2 11.4 
Durable-s coods establishr ents do | 3.0 3.1] 3.2 3.3 3.2 3.0 3.1 3.3 3.5 3.6 38 3.8 40 
Nondur ble-goods est iblist iments do 6.1 6.3 6.3 6.2 6.1 6.5 6.8 6.9 7.0 7.2 7.3 "7.3 7.4 

Retail trade, total do | 14.3 14.1 14.4 14.7 14.1 15.1 15.8 16.7 16.8 16.8 17.4 17.8 18.4 
Durable-goods stores do | 5.3 5.3 5.4 5.6 §.1 5.5 5.8 6.5 6.6 6.6 68 6.9 7.5 
Nondurable-goods stores do | 9.0 8.9 9.0 9.1 9.0 9.6 10.0 10. 2 10. 2 10.1 10.6 10.9 10.9 

MANUFACTURERS SALES INV ENTORIES, | 
AND ORDERS! | 
Bales | . 

Value (unadjusted), total mil. of dol 18, 531 17, 184 18, 649 19, 426 18, 682 22, 802 21, 514 22, 832 . 256 21, 763 r 22,924 * 21, 826 24, 430 
Durable-goods industries do | &, 004 7, 644 8,413 9, 007 7, 951 9, 929 9, 536 10, 339 9, 586 10,104 § + 10,210] * 9,900 11, 566 
Nondurable-goods industries do } 10, 467 9, 40 10, 236 | 10, 418 10, 731 12, 872 11, 979 12, 493 il, 671 11,659 | * 12,714 * 11,926 12, 864 

Value (adjusted), total do 17, 797 17, 206 19, 309 19, 838 20, 269 22, 956 21, 154 21, 246 21, 112 21, 284 * 23, 204 * 22, 666 2. 441 
Durable-goods industries, total do 7, 643 7, 488 8, 605 | 9, 030 8, 670 10, 060 9, 392 9, 671 9, 730 9,7 * 10,435 | * 10, 348 1C, 964 

Ire and products do 1,851 | 1, 884 2, 126 2, 191 2, 178 2, 471 2, 345 2,414 2, 448 2, 591 * 2,729 ’ 2,642 2, 760 
Nonferrous metals and products do 404 432 523 566 55S 606 591 599 610 630 593 ’ 54 611 
Electrical machinery and equipment. __do 832 | 773 878 | 955 924 1, 129 1, 116 1, 131 1, 108 1, 096 r 1,240 ’ 1,254 | 1,243 
Machinery, except electrical do 1, 254 | 1, 223 1, 352 1, 385 1,374 1, 554 1, 458 , 512 1, 544 1, 579 1, 755 * 1,802 1, 954 
Motor vehicles and equipment do 1, 362 1, 333 1, 600 1,710 1, 459 1,716 1, 449 1, 547 1, D1 1,514 ’ 1, 566 ’ 1,550 1, 679 
Transportation equipment, n. e. s. do 297 307 319 310 315 410 379 401 402 396 434 426 41 
Lumber and timber basic products do 472 485 570 652 603 695 656 673 683 640 619 * 586 651 
Furniture and finished lumber products do 369 360 401 404 409 485 433 437 449 403 r 461 * 454 538 
Stone, clay, and glass products do 405 375 480) 481 469 540 513 542 566 519 588 * 587 601 
Other durable-goods industries do 335 315 356 374 382 454 451 415 419 425 450 404 485 
Nondurable-goods industries, total do 10, 154 9, 718 10, 704 10, 809 11, 599 12, 896 11, 762 11, 574 11, 382 11,490 § * 12,7 * 12,318 12, 477 
Food and kindred products do 2, 77 2, 753 3, 150 3, 136 3, 245 3, 257 3, 038 2, 972 2, 049 3, 147 3, 559 * 3, 207 3, 351 
Beverages do 473 471 542 | 582 573 649 448 434 390 458 407 427 452 
Tobacco manufactures do 272 246 274 77 287 209 261 271 282 27 307 * 300 | 275 
Textile-mill products do 963 896, 1,012 1, 062 1, 206 1, 444 1,354 1, 293 1, 290 1,204 1, 426 1,407 1, 423 
Appare! and related products do &51 753 748 663 2 1, 256 955 976 839 778 045 * B82 SO 
Leather and products do 285 264 290 317 349 381 335 324 287 27 338 * 365 331 
Paper and allied products do 510 468 513 438 528 633 620 656 668 667 709 ° 686 715 
Printing and pub lish ing do 649 582 606 602 596 615 633 581 57 585 692 * 731 775 
sand allied products do 1, 250 1, 189 1, 334 1, 383 1,442 1, 667 1, 583 1, 550 1, 529 1,512 1, 703 ° 1,681 | 1,729 
‘troleum and coal products do 1, 550 1, 565 1, 624 1, 668 1, 738 1,859 1, 853 1,834 1, 870 1, 827 1,791 ° 1,795 1,808 
Rubber products do 293 288 321 350 454 457 404 405 397 424 454 | ee 
Other nondurable-goods industries do 237 244 290 | 231 221 280 280 278 304 278 7 * 353 370 
Inventories, end of month 

Book value (unadjusted), total do 29, 188 29, 232 29, 507 29, 814 29, 796 29, 742 30, 418 31, 562 32, 904 34, 207 * 35, 278 * 35, 808 36, 657 
Durable-goods industries do 13, 584 13, 704 13, 883 13, 974 13, 928 13, 847 14, 050 14, 386 14, 997 15, 680 § * 16,288 | * 16, 682 17, 093 
Nondurable-goods industries do 15, 604 15, 528 15, 624 15, 840 15, 868 15, 804 16, 368 17, 176 17, 907 18, 528 § © 19,060 * 19, 126 19, 564 
By stages of fabrication 

Purchased materials do 11, 156 11, 049 11, 092 11, 201 11, 510 11, 883 12, 380 13, 062 13, 798 14,627 § * 15,026 * 15,080 15, 234 
Goods in process do 6, 676 6, 778 6, 851 6, 828 6, 998 7, 163 7, 380 7, 668 7,770 8, O11 ’ 8, 563 ’ 8,905 9, 465 
Finished goods do 11, 357 11, 405 11, 564 11, 785 11, 287 10, 696 10, 658 10, 833 11, 336 11,570 § * 11,689] ©* 11,734 11, 956 

Book value (adjusted), total do 29, 073 29, 384 29, 659 30, 028 29, 830 29, 858 30, 732 31,770 33, 007 34, 061 * 34,928 | * 35, 488 36, 3906 

Durable-goods industries, total do 12, 500 13, 667 13, 784 13, om 13, 888 13, 858 14, 072 14, 446 15, 119 15, 782 § * 16,248 | © 16,660 16, 982 
Iron, steel, and products. . do | 2, 961 3,012 3, 056 3,1 3, 147 3, 191 3, 228 3, 308 3, 404 3, 431 * 3,458 3, 532 3, 03 
Nonferrous metals and products do | 060 975 962 GRR 973 965 959 971 902 1,030 1,012 r 1,016 1,039 
Electrical machinery and equipment_._do 1, 544 1, 566 1, 614 1, 658 1, 633 1, 630 1,632 1, 666 1, 751 1, 902 r 1,968 2,032 2, 100 
Machinery, except elect rical do | 3, 166 3, 197 3, 208 3, 225 3, 208 3, 228 3, 283 3, 368 3, 519 3, 678 3, 801 r 3,932 4,051 
Motor vehicles and equipment. do 1, 791 1, 832 1, 833 1, 793 1, 803 1, 77: 1, 839 1, 935 2,111 2, 191 2,263 * 2,232 2,219 
Transportation equipment, n. e. s do 690 670 659 653 660 663 67 587 754 835 950 r 1,012 1, 124 
Lumber and timber basic products do 562 556 569 588 576 550 560 572 583 628 631 * 672 687 
Furniture and finished lumber products. _do 636 654 671 678 675 664 77 685 729 764 79S ’ 820 814 
Stone, clay, and glass products do 532 541 536 | 538 542 | 534 530 541 550 581 600 * 626 655 
Other durable-goods industries ..do 658 664 675 ' 685 671 ' 661 | 692 713 727 743 767 + 787 789 

* Revised, » Pre liminar y. o'See note marked ‘‘¢"”’ on p. 8-2. 


§The term “business’’ here includes only mi anufacturing and trade. Business inventories as shown on p. 8-1 cover data for all types of producers, both farm and nonfarm. 
tRevised series. Data on manufacturers’ sales, inventories, and new orders have been revised beginning 1946. Revisions for 1946-49 and appropriate explanations appear on pp. 16-23 of 


the October 1950 Survey. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through i ee a 1950 1951 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the | | | — APS PE PR : | ¥ 
1949 Sta Supplement to the Survey | March | April | May | June | July August a ber m- | October — | “oe January = | March 
| 
GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS—Continued 
| | | | | —_ 
MANUFACTURERS’ SALES, INVENTORIES, | | | | 
AND ORDER ERS}—Continued | 
Inventories, end of month—Continued 
Book value (adjusted)—Continued } 
Nondurable-goods industries, total. mil. of dol 15, 574 15, 716 15, 874 16, 082 15, 942 16, 000 17,324 17,887] 18,27! 8, 681 18. SOR 19, 415 
zoed and kindred products_- do 2 917 3, 000 2 061 3, 042 2, 831 2, 820 3,113 3, 190 3, 28 74 13 3, 508 
ES ae ee do , 034 1, 028 1, 012 998 1, 037 1. 048 1.005 1.145 1. 130 162 rs) 
Tobaceo manufactures _- PRG | 1, 475 1, 484 19 1, 482 1, 467 1, 562 1, 706 1, 717 1,718 679 19 + 
Textile-mill products__.__ eT 2, 042 2, 064 148 2, 244 | 2, 274 2, 285 616 2, 768 | ?, 838 Of ‘ 127 
Apparel and related products_. —_ ™ 1, 338 1, 348 1, 328 1, 407 | 1, 448 1, 455 1, 575 1, 647 1, 808 . g 1, 856 
a epee 2a “ 509 531 46 557 | 568 73 x9 i 608 601 652 x 621 
r and allied products......__...._ do 703 714 706 704 | 695 671 678 690 699 734 § ROR 
ting and publishing eo * 582 592 5R7 611 601 593 625 628 | 651 | 649 GRO 719 
Chemicals and allied products __ do 1, 978 1. % 2,014 2, 034 | 2, 041 2, 043 2, 108 2, 187 2 287 2 327 $94 2 514 
Petroleum and coal products__ _.do 2, 049 12 2, 018 2, 018 2, O4¢ 2, 050 2, 108 2, 162 2, 180 | 2. 169 2. 134 » 19 2, 165 
Rubber products____- ae ~ 532 53¢ 54( 544 | 501 483 502 524 | 564 | { tid 
Other nondurable-goods industries_____do 416 41¢ 422 448 433 416 432 422 | 452 | 461 {88 | 0 511 
| } | | 
New orders, net (unadjusted), total do 18, 810 17, 182 19, 097 20, 666 22, 223 27, 323 23, 760 24,704 | 22,871 23, 1¢ ) ‘77 20. 157 
Durable-goods industries, total de 8, 508 7, 857 8, 514 9,814 10, 553 13, 863 11, 50x 12, 171 6, 621 11 18 16,014 
Iron, steel, and products. ___. id ae 2,173 1, 901 2, 178 2. 49 2.72 27 2, GRO 2, OM 2 638 4 { 685 
Nonferrous metals and products de 188 174 l 637 S14 666 661 ) 715 
Electrical machinery and equipment do O4¢ 772 884 l 134 1, 572 1, 42 1, 439 1, 257 1, 48 1. 783 
Machinery, except electrical dk 1, 392 1, 316 1, 41¢ 1, 527 1, 764 2, 197 1, 048 2, 016 1, g 2, 264 . 3.079 
Transportation equipment, except mot 
vehicles_ mil. of dol 26 3 2 1, 102 1, 600 69 800 483 504 2 268 
Other durable-goods industries...._..... do 3, 24 06 , Ae 3, 392 4, 404 3, 7t 4, 30K 3, 646 | 3, 534 { ‘ 4 328 
Nondurable-goods industries __ Cas ™ | 10,30% 9, 325 10, 582 10, 852 11, 670 13, 460 12, 250 12,533 | 11,750] 11,78! . ; »| 13.14 
| , ‘ : 
Unfilled orders (unadjusted), total*__- do 21, 773 21,77 22, 218 23, 458 26, 998 31,519 | 33,764 | 5, 636 A. 728 21 869 , 1. 247 
Durable-goods industries __. ae de 18, 449 18, 662 18 59 2,171 26, 108 S| 9. 14 | x 42° are 
Iron, steel, and products ; 5, 480 5, 488 5, 566 5, 866 6, 593 7, 348 7. 92 a) IR¢ S| 540 | ” On ’ ' + 
Nonferrous metals and products le 451 181 197 50 679 914 1, OOF 29 031 9 P 1 noe 
Electrical machinery and equipment do 2, 183 2, 164 2 2, 308 2, 434 2 o4 |. 250 ‘77 94 | ‘ , mr 
Machinery, except electrical _.do 3, O76 47 3, 194 2 3 758 4 43 4. 909 363 S18 | 6 38 Q 4) 
Transportation equipment, except motor 
vehicles. mil. of dol 081 4, 030 5, Bie 71 168 , 
Other durable-goods industries di 4, 178 4, 278 ‘ s 4, 678 214 ‘ f 864 P - ~ 
Nondurable-goods industries________ do 3, 324 l KS 4, 827 $14 ‘ ‘ x14 ”’ RF 
BUSINESS POPULATION 
OPERATING BUSINESSES AND BUSINESS 
TURN-OVER?t 
Operating businesses, total, end of quarter _thou 8. 4 86.1 7.7 
Contract construction _. 350. 4 A2. 4 hi 
Manufacturing........____ Seas do 302. 5 
Service industries......_..________ do 854. 4 R54. 4 RAG, 2 
| <i Sa dc 1, 685. 9 626. 2 1, ASA. 4 
Wholesale trade........- = : d 203. 2 x g 
All other__ a oe. Se do 572. 0 575.8 ) 
New businesses, quarterly total do 107.5 
Contract construction __- : 27 
EAT do 10.7 
Service industries........._______- do 20. 2 d 
| Sees s: : do 6. 2 + 
Wholesale trade...............___- é do 4. 1 f ‘ 
i (as, TR do 13. € 14 2 § 
Discontinued businesses, quarterly total do 12.4 ‘ a3.6 | 
Contract construction do 11 ‘ 
Manufacturing......_.____- d 1 
Service industries_...____. i 18. 4 q ) 
tin ssc datecencedewie ' do 37.9 { 
Wholesale trade. aS do 4.3 } 
ae ae 5 5 do 9.9 7 S 4 
Business transfers, quarterly total io 104. 6 ag. 2 
BUSINESS INCORPORATIONS 
New incorporations (48 States) * ber 9, 180 « 8, 8 7,191 7 82 On , 
INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
FAILURES 
Failures, totald’.__._.._....._..___- number 884 RI R74 725 694 "97 GAS 6R . 
Commercial service._.....______ d 74 44 f 62 { AY 
Se OP ae do RF 7 . f 6 ) ) “7 
Manufacturing and mining. i 20 1 15! ’ 17 ‘ IF 43 
ess caeean do 402 18 $2 f { 1 | 4 
Wholesale trade... do 116 3 109 67 | 69 | ' : . 
| 
Liabilities, totald’__..____- thous. of dol 27, 900 21. 250 2, 672 18, 072 19, 538 18, 448 15, 254 | 8, 84 M4 ) 
Commercial serviceg’_.....________- 1, 70 819 1, 474 1, 572 1. 495 7 | 1 450 | ‘ . - 
ae ea d 2,777 29 1, 533 1, 619 2 1. 303 2 72% 4 748 
Manufacturing and mining___._____- d 12, 241 7, 98 470 7, 244 8. 533 7. 22 R55 g' 41 5 ane 
Retail trade Ce =. a a 2 d 7, 859 7,179 RB, AN . 154 5 251 ASS 4 775 { 4 170 
Wholesale trade................___- do 3, 317 807 2, 94 69 2, 640 28 1. 871 1 174 60 
’ Revised. ? Preliminary. 
ftRevised series. See corresponding note on p. S-3. 
*New series. For data on unfilled orders | I ing 1946, see p. 22 of the October EY. Dataon n rporations ar led by Dun & Bradstr tii 
the 48 Siates beginning 1946, and for 47 States (excluding Louisiana) beginning July 1945: f through 1948 are shown on p. 21 of the M 150 SURVE} ' 
{The number of operating businesses has been revised to reflect revi n the of Ww b es beginning with th rt irter of 194 i tinued 
businesses beginning with the fourth quarter of 1948 Rey ons prior to the t 1 quarter of 1949 will be shown later Hs ‘aa ais 
@Data are from Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. Scattered monthly revisions for the ‘ 1 se hown on p. S-4 of the February 1950 SURVEY. 
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May 1951 
a, a : 1950 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics og a = — ———E 1951 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the | Septem- No ° " 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey March April May June July August — October —y 3 January = March 
COMMODITY PRICES 
PRICES RECEIVED AND PAID BY FARMERS| - 
Prices received, all farm productst§-_-.1910-14=100 237 241 247 247 263 7 272 268 276 286 300 313 311 
Crops do 215 225 | 223 225 236 239 243 238 250 258 275 283 276 
Food grains do 224 227 230 218 226 224 221 219 224 233 240 254 245 
Feed grains and hay do 174 18] 190 190 195 193 194 188 192 202 214 222 221 
Tobacet do 389 389 387 388 387 399 428 426 428 436 442 440 437 
Fees do. _..| 236 242 | 246 251 278 311 336 327 346 339 347 351 359 
Fr do 193 206 195 207 211 200 217 207 194 202 192 204 202 
Tru , do 168 | 205 178 182 200 164 126 138 188 211 324 333 265 
Oil-bearing crops do 230 | 239 248 | 254 267 293 303 300 351 366 374 379 386 
Livest 1 products do 258 | 25 269 | 268 287 292 298 296 299 311 323 340 343 
Mi ss do 308 312 342 342 71 369 372 358 357 360 391 425 428 
Dai luet do 243 | 235 230 | 227 232 240 248 261 7 272 286 285 230 
Poultry and s do | 165 161 154 156 173 191 196 201 209 249 203 205 217 
Prices pa | | 
Al eee 1910-14=100 239 240 244 | 245 7 | 248 252 253 255 7 262 267 272 
Comt ties used in living do 239 239 242 243 245 248 252 | 2! 256 257 260 265 269 
Cor t used in production do 239 240 246 247 249 249 251 251 254 257 264 270 274 
All com! lit , interest, taxes, and wage rates | | . 
1910-14=100 249 r 250 254 255 | 256 | 258 | 260 261 263 265 272 276 20 
aw do 95 6 97 97 | 103 | 103 | 105 | 103 105 108 110 113 | il 
| | | | 
RETAIL PRICES 
All cor Department of Commerce 
index 1935-39 = 100 183. 8 184. 1 185.7 187.3 190. 0 190.8 192. 6 193. 9 194.9 198, 4 202. 4 * 204.9 | 205. 8 
| 
Coal (1 tment of Labor indexes) | ~ | | 
Anthracit Oct. 1922-Sept. 1925= 100 149. 3 154. 2 147.2 147.4 150.3 153.9 | 155. 8 157.4 | 158.6 159. 7 160. 3 168.3 | 170.0 
Bit do 166. 2 165. € 160.9} 160.2 160. 5 | 162. 4 | 164.0 | 166. 6 167.0 167.3 167.9 * 168. 6 | 168. 9 
| | | | } 
Allit 1935-39 <1 168.4 168 169.3 | 170.2 72.0 | 173. 4 | 174. 6 175. 6 176. 4 178. 8 181.5 183. 8 184.5 
a ome a 185. 1 184.9 184.7 | 184.6 184. 5 185. 7 189.8 | 193.0 | 194.3 195. 5 198. 5 202.0 | 203.1 
I , 106. € 197 199. 8 203.1 208. 2 209. 9 | 210.0 | 210. ¢ 210.8 216.3 221.9 226.0 | 226. 2 
( bakery products da 169. 1 169 169.8 | 169. 8 171.5 | 175. 5 176.9 | 177.2 177.6 177.7 185. 4 187.1 187.5 
, : do 182. 4 179. ¢ 178.3 177.8 | 180.7 | 184.3 | 186. 9 | 191.9 | 192.8 194.0 202. 6 204.4 204. 6 
‘ tal lk 195.1 | 198. 9 22. 2 209.3 | 211.5 | 193. 4 | 186.0 | 189.8 | 195. 7 203.9 214.1 224.3 | 217.1 
ug colt 4 , 229.3 231.1 240. 2 246. 5 | 255.7 | 260. 7 | 261.0 253.3 | 250.3 253. 4 263. 6 270.1 | 272.2 
Fu d refrigeration i 140.3 14 138. 8 139.1 | 139. 4 | 140. 2 141.2 142.0 | 142.5 142.8 143.3 143.9 | 144.2 
( ty a «9 97.0 ».9 06.8 06.9 6.8 | 6.9 06.8 | 96.8 06.8 97.2 97.2 | 97.2 
Oo i 193. 1 192.8 187. 6 189. 0 189. 9 192. 9 | 196.1 | 199. 2 200. 8 201.7 202.3 204.5 | 205.0 
H i 185.3 185. 4 185.0 184.8 186. 1 189. 1 194. 2 | 198. 7 201.1 203. 2 207. 4 209.7 | 210.7 
| ' 129.8 130.1 130. € 130.9 131.3 131. ¢ 131.8 2.0 132. 5 | 132.9 133. 2 134.0 | 134.7 
M i 155.0 154.7 155. 1 14. 6 155. 2 156.8 157.8 158 159. 2 160. 6 162. 1 163. 2 164.3 
WHOLESALE PRICES? 
U ) r f Lal lexes:! * 
All « 1926 — 10K 152.7 152.9 155.9 157.3 162.9 166. 4 169. 5 | 169.1 171.7 | 175.3 180.1 183. 6 184.0 
I 
“yee 1 product do 148.9 149.4 152.2 153. 5 158. 0 161.2 | 164. 0 163. 5 165. 1 168. 9 173. 1 175.4 175.8 
| do 162. 8 162. 5 166 167.7 75.8 179.1 181.8 180. 2 184.5 | 187.1 192. 6 * 198.9 179. 4 
ured a le di 144.1 143.9 145. 6 148 152.9 159. 2 | 165. 7 169.3 | 173.0 178. 1 185.0) * 187.1 187.5 
I de 159. 4 159 164.7 165.9 176.0 177. 6 | 180. 4 177.8 183.7 187.4 194.2 202.6 203.8 
i 165.4 169. ¢ 172. ; 169. 3 173. 5 | 167.7 166. 5 165. 3 172.1 180. 9 186. 6 192.0 188. 0 
I { poultry d 180. 3 178 194. ¢ 197. 5 215.8) 217 211.3 198. 7 197.3 204.9 222.2 238. 2 241.2 
( ! than fa products__do 151.0 151.2 153.7 55.2 158.8 | 163. 7 166. 9 | 166. 9 168. 8 72.3 * 176.7 °179.1 179.3 
| | | 
I do 155. 5 155. : 159. 9 162.1 | 171.4 | 174.6 | 77.2 | 172. 5 175. 2 179.0 r 182.2 * 187.6 186. 6 
( u do 145. 6 145.9 146. 0 145. 6 | 151.2 154.9 155. 5 153.8 | 14.1 157.7 ’ 163.0 * 166.3 164. 5 
dk 144.8 141.1 138.0 135.9 141.8 148.0 154.7 160.8 | 164.1 164. 4 171.5 173.0 170.3 
, table do 134.9 137. ¢ 139. 2 140. 5 137.0 132.0 131.0 129. 5 | 140. 4 138.0 136. 1 142.4 139. 9 
y, and fist de 200. 0 200. § 217.1 | 223.7 240.7 240. 2 241.0 223.7 223. 4 | 233.7 242.7 255. 2 254.5 
Bet ee bos el ew 
( her than farm products and | 
1926 = 100 146. 1 146. 4 147.6 148.8 151.5 155. & 159. 2 | 161. 5 163.7 166. 6 170.3 171.8 172.4 
I al do 194. 2 194.8 198. 1 202. 1 207.3 213.9 219. 6 218.9 217.8 221.4 * 226.1 228.1 228.5 
, ds 163.3 163. 4 163. 9 164.3 167.4 167.8 168.7] 178.1 178.5 179.9) *180.7| *1808 180.8 
( do 134.9 134 134.9 134.9 135.3 | 135. 5 136. 3 140. 2 140.8 141.2 147.2 147.1 147.1 
I 4 do 205.9 200. 4 310.8 322.6 338. 0 357.6 371.5 358. 4 347.6 348.4 356.8 359.8 361.2 
ind paint materials do 138. 2 136. 7 136.8 137.7 138. 6 142.4 145.9 145. 7 148.2 154.9 162. 1 164.0 164.4 
( and allied du lo | 116.3 117.1 116.4 114.5 | 118.1 122. 5 128. 6 132. 2 135. 6 139. 6 ° 144.5 * 147.3 146.4 
( do 115.4 | 116.4 il¢ 117.3 | 119.3 122. 1 125. 4 131.6 134.3 136. 1 138. 1 139.0 138. 2 
armace il terials. de 121.9 | 122. 0 122.3 122.7 | 129.1 135. 0 153. 4 161.1 163.8 175. 1 r 184.4 ’ 185.2 185. 1 
ial d 117.3} 117.4 | 116.8 108. 4 | 110.1 112. 1 111.4 111.2 112.0 115. 6 r 118.1 118.1 118.1 
( < d | 25. 6 127. 5 | 122.2 111.9 125.7 141.5 163.9 160. 3 171.5 180. 9 200. 4 217.3 214.6 
Fu thting materials do 131.5 131.2 132. 1 132.7 133. 4 134.4 135. 1 135. 4 135.6 135. 6 136. 4 138. 1 138. 6 
I ty do 67.9 67.8 66. 6 67.0 67.0 65.5 65. 6 65. 2 65.5 65.7 Ch 0 Beedita st 
a : do &8.3 86. 8 87.2 87.3 | 88. 3 88.1 89.0 RS. 9 90.5 90.2 90.0 92.2 - 
Pet um and products do 108. 6 109. 5 112.6 | 113.9 115.5 116.8 117.8 118.0 118.1 118.0 119.4 119.4 120.3 
Hid ind leather products do 179. 6 179. 4 181.0 182. 6 187.2 195. 6 202. 9 208. 5 211.6 218.8 24.8 * 238.1 236. 4 
i i skin do 190. 4 187. 2 194. 4 | 202.1 219.8 238. 2 264. 7 266.3 269.3 277.5 r 318.2 ‘317.8 313.0 
I er da 177.9 179. 1 179.3 | 180. 6 185, 3 192.3 | 196. 8 201.3 204.9 213.8 224.8 229.1 229. 7 
do 184 Is4 185. 0 184.8 | 185.8 191.4 194.8 200.3 204. 0 200. 4 219.4 ' 224.4 222.2 
| | 
Housefurnishing goods do 145. 5 145.8 146.6 | 146.9 148.7 153.9 159, 2 163. 8 166.9 169.9 * 174.7 175.3 178.7 
I : do | 152. 2 152. ¢ 14.1 154.2 | 156. 2 162.8 | 168. 1 173.7 176.6 180.2 186. 2 ’ 186.9 193.4 
Fu r do... | 138.6 138. 8 138.9 139.4 | 141.0 144.6] 149.9 153.51 156.7 159. 2 162.7 163.0 163. 0 
* Re l 
tRe i ser Beginning with the February 1950 SuRVEY, data have been revised (effective back to 1910) to reflect changes prescribed in the Agricultural Acts of 1948 and 1949; revisions 
for 1910-48 wn on p. 36 of July 1950 SURVEY. 
§ April 1951 lexes: All farm products, 309; crops, 275; food grains, 247; feed grains and hay, 222; tobacco, 438; cotton, 363; fruit, 209; truck crops, 225; oil-bearing crops, 385; livestock and 
product 10; meat-animals, 428; dairy products, 273; poultry and eggs, 215. ? Ratio of prices received to prices paid (including interest, taxes, and wage rates). 
Revised basis, using new sample of items and adjusted weights. The adjusted indexes were linked to the “old series” at January 1950; that is, indexes originally published for 


January 1950 were not changed (except for “rent” and ‘all items’’), Revisions prior to 1950 for “‘rent”’ and “all items” are available upon request. The “‘all items” index for March 1951 on the 
ol “4 7 For actual wholesale prices of individual commodities, see respective commodities. 


Any additional corrections received are incorporated 


tindexes for the latest 2 months are preliminary and are currently revised toincorporate corrections recetved in the 2 months following. } 
in finai a ial summaries tssued in the middle of the year. Indexes for June-December 1949 were corrected in the August 1950 Survey and for June-December 1948 in the August 1949 issue. 
Corrected indexes for January~May 1948 and 1949 are available upon request. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the | | | Gente | Nov 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey | March April | May June July | August “—— | October | * —" | 

COMMODITY PRICES—Continued 
WHOLESALE PRICES7—Continued | | | a | 
| | 
U. 8. Department of Labor indexes:t—Continned | | 
Commodities other than farm prod., ete. —Con 
Metals and metal pentane. ..1926= 100 168.5} 168.7] 169.7 171.9 172. 4 174.3 | 176. 7 178.6 180. 4 | 
Iron and steel_.........____- do 169. 0 168. 9 168. 5 169. 4 | 169. 8 171.0 72.2 173.2 174.0 
Nonferrous metais.___________ me ™ 27.2 128.9 136. 3 148. 4 | 150. 6 156.3 | 166. 1 173.3 181, 7 
Pijumbing and heating...........__. _.do 151.9 154.7 156. 4 | 156.3 | 156. 5 | 164. 6 166. 9 177.2 182. 5 | 
itbbbonces ‘ do 137.3 136. 4 136. 1 136. 8 | 142.6 149. 5 158. 3 163.1 166.7 | 
Cloth ee SS do 143. 5 144, 2 143.8 143.8 | 144.3 145. 2 146. 7 147.7 151.4 
- ~Sc-s* RR do 176. 5 172.8 172. 0 173.8 190. 7 206. 8 221.6 | 225.7 231.7 
Hosiery and underwear_- do____| 98.0 97.7 97.7 97.7 99.2 101.2 105.3} 109.2) 111.4 
Rayon and nylon._......____. do 39.9 39.9 | 39. 9 39.9 40.7 41.3 | 41.7 42.5 42.7 | 
i eeeaciaibins ag do 49.1 | 49.1 | 49.3 49.3 60.3 65. 6 | 64.9 65.3 69.0 | 
Woolen and worsted goods... _. ..do 146.3 146. 1 146. 2 | 148.3 150. 9 | 157.7 178.7 | 188. 9 192. 5 | 
| 
Miscellaneous___..-...-........_.. do 110.7 | 112.6 114.7 114.7 | 119.0 | 124.3 127. 4 131.3 137.6 | 
Tires and tubes_............_- do 64.3 | 65.0 | 65. 8 67.0 68.7 | 75.0 | 77.4 78.1 62.3 | 
Paper and pulp............._. do 155. 5 155. 4 | 155. 4 155. 6 159. 9 163.9 167. 1 173. 4 | 178. 7 
| | 

PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR | | 

As measured by— | 
Wholesale heweihitrownscoe-nn<~SOee-S0 100 52.7 | 52. 6 51.6 51.2 49.4 48.3 | 47.5 7.5 46.8 
Consumers’ prices. -__............... do 59.4 59. 3 59. 1 58. 8 58.1 57.7 57.3 56.9 iA. 7 
Retail food prices._................. do 50.8 50. 6 50.0 49.2 48.0 47.6 47.6 47.5 47.4 

CONSTRUCTION AND REAL ESTATE 
CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY? | | | 
' 
New construction, total__._____. ....--mil. of dol 1, 750 1, 988 2, 282 2, 535 | 2, 676 799 2, 816 2, 750 | 2, 554 | 
i ; 
| | | 
Ee : do 1, 313 1, 482 1, 689 1, 883 | 1, 998 | 2,074 | 2, 072 | 2, 006 1, 885 
Residential (nonfarm) - --.....---- ; do 741 | R82 1, 035 1,171 | = 1, 253 | 1,310 | 1, 306 | 1, 237 1, 126 
New dwelling units.._...........___ do 675 | 800 940 1, 065 | 1,145 | 1, 200 1, 195 | 1, 135 1, 035 
Additions a alterations._......__. do 55 70 82 92 93 93 | “4 S4 | 7 
—— -¥~ building, caneps farm and public | 
< eee mil. of dol__| 249 | 248 | 274 306 325 332 352 379 401 
te aman epee tagat do 69 | 70 7 78 s4 90 | 101 111 | 119 
= do 77 | 76 | 92 110 116 | 114 | 121 135 | 147 
Farm construction._..........__- do 79 | RS 100 108 113 11f 106 RS | 74) 
RIN do 235 253 267 285 | 20 305 | 301 OF 277 | 
| 
ee do 437 FO 593 652 | 678 725 | 44 744 669 
Residential..........__._..- ans dc 28 | 28 2n 28 24 27 | 28 | 0 | 31 
Nonresidential building___.____- 3 do 170 | 178 187 191 | 19% 205 214 | 230 | 221 
Military and naval__--_..._._- vee do 8 | a . 10 iT 1¢ 22 28 | 26 
Highway do 100 145 2 250 275 0 310 | 200 | 240 
Conservation and ‘development do 62 73 | 82 92 91 82 | 7 67 | 
cet ina Sonn gininn do 69 73 78 81 82 87 88 | 90 84 
| | | 
CONTRACT AWARDS | | 

Construction contracts awarded in 37 States (F. W | | 
Dodge Corp.): | 

EE, « ocaccccecocescsse number__| 53, 494 59, 616 65, 305 60, 658 60, 942 | 0, 449 50,284 | 49.604!) 46,856} 

Total valuation.._............__. thous. of dol__|1, 300, 201 |1, 350, 496 (1, 347, 603 |1, 345, 463 |1, 420, 181 [1,548,876 |1, 286,541 (1,135,815 1,087,062 
Public ee Secu dc 480,972 | 354,115 | 388, 64 $28, 264 | 459, 921 437,770 | 364, 208 208,118 | 320, 426 
Private ownership. _._...-......-- do 819, 229 | 996,381 | 958,960 | 917,199 | 960,260 |1,111,106 | 922,243 | 827,607 | 766, 636 

| | 
Nonresidential buildings: | | | 
Projects. __._. ; number 4,373 4, 998 5, 204 | 5, 090 5,085 | 5, 987 5, 094 | 4, 830 | 4, 868 | 
Floor area..........- aid __thous of sq. ft 37, 539 | 43, 071 | 40, 482 45, 254 46, 580 | 51 741 | 47, 458 42, 583 41,472 
+ Ua Sey Se thous. of dol 500,658 | 448,619 408, 543 443, 996 487,115 540, 989 498,725 | 426, 820 434, 894 
Residential buildings: 
rojects number __| 47, 547 | 52, 568 57, 843 52, 989 52, 268 62, 025 | 42. 906 | 42, 960 40, 368 
.-thous. of sq. ft 71,543 | 84,964 | 84,9377 77,850 84.323} 89,033 | 65,069 64, 45 60, 810 
RR Se PRPS: thous. of dol 574,681 | 674,836 | 674,604 | 628,051 | 675, 080 | 754.106 | 549.585 | 529,867 | 496, 682 
| 
OEE a .-number 1, 202 | 1, 608 1, 807 2, 156 2, 133 | 2, 020 1, 812 1, 445 1, 235 
Valuation........................thous. of dol 184,081 | 177,334 | 199,239 | 221,654 | 208,648 | 200, 431 145, 728 119, 633 106, 572 

Utilities: 

0 a number 372 | 442 451 423 456 | 417 | 472 369 385 

ib dicigtiscnich anti newennintinict thous. of dol 40,781 | 49,707 65, 217 51, 762 49, 338 53,350 | 92, 503 59,495 | 48,914] 
| | 
| 

Value of contract awards (F. R. indexes): 

Total, unadjusted _....-1923-25=100__| 279 | 325 329 334 351 | 346 | 323 | 285 | 276 | 
Residential, unadjusted__. = ore do 292 348 358 358 372 | RAR 332 | 285 | 272 | 

Total, sdjusted...........---.-___- do 275 284 274 291 325 334 321 | 299 | 306 | 

Residential, adjusted _ Sl ae 278 298 303 325 369 362 332 294 | 284 
Engineering construction: 

ontract awards (E. N. R.)§.___.._ thous. of dol 993, 453 885,044 | 931,153 |1, 253,720 |1,175, 138 |1, 164,682 | 959, 530 950, 526 |1, 012,046 
Highway concrete pavement contract awards:© 

a eT a ae 5, 369 5, 032 | 7, 094 8, 351 5, 832 6, 589 4,114 3, 605 | 24 | 

sft RR do 5] 425 460 580 224 | 190 | 477 50 209 | 

5 SRt es Se Sa ae ..do 2, 684 2. 126 3, 457 4, 604 2, 901 2, 890 | 1, 333 1, 634 1,314 
Ca do....! 2, 635 2, 481 3,177 3, 167 2, 708 3, 509 | 2, 304 1, 920 1,471 | 
" Revised. 1 Data include some contracts awarded in prior months but not reported 


o'For actual] wholesale prices of individual commodities, see respecti 
Data cover items not previously included; annual data beginning 1915 


tRevised series. 
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May 1951 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics beng see 1950 1951 ’ Sa 
948 and descriptive notes are shown in the 4 - | Decem- * 
9 Statistical Supplement to the Survey | March | April | May June July | August ys October as ber | January — March 
CONSTRUCTION AND REAL ESTATE—Continued 
NEW DWELLING UNITS AND URBAN 
BUILDING 
New permanent nonfarm dwelling units started 
(T_8 I epartment of Labor) numb T 117, 300 133, 400 149, 100 144, 300 144, 400 141, 900 120, 600 102, 500 87, 300 93, 600 ° 85, 900 80, 000 1 93, 000 
Urban building authorized (U. 8. Dept. of Labor): * k 
New urban dwelling units, totalt number 80,325 | 82,954 | 92,086) * 83,657] * 84, 147 83,181 | * 62,500 | * 56,872] * 49,129] © 59, 551 51,913 | 43,535 | 53, 
Privately financed, total + 79,190 | 81,188 | 88,814 | 82,934] 79,473] 79,140] 58,172/ 55,210] 44,588] 44.6079 48.767] 39,506) 50,475 
Units in 1-family structures do. 59,787 | 63,382 | 60,377| 66,885 | 64,586] 61,740/ 46,408 | 43,761 | 36,244) 34,8107 39,329/ 32,938 /| 41,183 
Units in 2 family structures do 4, 235 3, 237 3, 859 2, 828 3, 118 2, 992 2, 236 2, 323 2, 056 1, 747 2, 811 2, 103 2, 808 
Units in multifamily structures do 15, 168 14, 569 15, 578 13, 221 11, 769 14, 408 9, 438 9, 126 6, 288 8, 140 6, 627 4, 555 6, 484 
Publicly financed, total do._..| 1,138 1, 766 3, 272 °723| © 4,674 4,041] °4,328| 1,663) °4,541| 14,854 3, 146 3, 939 3,312 
Indexes of urban building authorized 
Number of new dwelling units 1935-39 = 100 * 44.2 478.4 531.0 481.2 434.8 479.7 359. 4 327.7 274.1 322.1 286.9 * 235.2 293. 5 
Valuation of building, total do r 490.0 527.9 603.9 597.7 608. 7 627.3 454.6 497.3 404.4 460. 2 437.7 * 334.7 425.4 
New residential building do ’ 835.2 886.7 1,031.1 926.1 049.8 967.6 716.8 663.7 558. 6 654.3 581.2 * 507.8 611.9 
New nonresidential building do ’ 270.0 307.9 337.4 398. 6 404.5 426.9 343.2 425.1 323.4 374.8 348.8 * 224.6 315.6 
Additions, alterations, and repairs do ' 234.9 292.0 | 335. 3 376. 4 371.8 382. 6 329.8 311.9 268. 6 249.7 322.8 ° 231.2 201.5 
CONSTRUCTION COST INDEXES ] 
Department of Commerce composite* 1939 100__ 208.6 209. 6 214.1 | 216.8 220.3 224.1 225. 1 225. 0 225.8 227.7 2327 * 234.5 24.8 
Aberthaw (industrial building) 1914—100__ 305 311 |-- TED J -cccene a. -J-ccensse GED BF ce cn cceddocconcemh 357 
American Appraisal Company: | 
Average, 30 cities 1913100 4R6 | 488 490 498 502 508 513 515 514 517 523 524 525 
Atlanta do 508 | 5il | 511 518 519 526 536 542 541 543 550 550 550 
New York do 495 497 497 | 54 514 522 531 534 535 536 541 542 542 
a <a do 444 447 452 | 459 465 473 47 479 475 477 4n4 485 485 
St Louis sad do 474 476 476 485 488 495 409 502 501 504 511 511 512 
Associated General Contractors (all types). ..do 346 346 346 349 | 357 369 71 371 371 374 374 376 
E. H. Boeckh and Associates, Inc.: 
Average, 20 cities 
Apartments, hotels, and office buildings 
Brick and concrete. U. 8. avg. 1926-29=100 210.7 | 211.3 | 214.4 215.6 218.0 219. 5 220. 4 220.9 222.9 224.7 228.2 229. 6 230. 5 
Brick and steel do..| 20.8] 211.3] 2145 215.8 218.6 ? 221.4 221.9 223.9 226. 4 229. 9 231.6 232.6 
Brick and wood do | 217.3 218.1 224.4 227.2 230. 8 234.6 234.3 233. 2 233.7 236. 9 240.1 242.7 243.3 
Commercial and factory buildings: | | 
Brick and concrete do 213.3 | 214.0 217.1 218.3 220. 3 221.4 222.3 222.9 224.8 226. 3 230.0 231.3 232.1 
Brick and steel do 211.6 212.1 | 215.7 216.9 219.0 .7 221.3 221.5 223.4 225. 9 230. 0 231.9 232.6 
Brick and wood do 213.7 214.4| 219.8 222.4 225. 4 228. 4 228. 4 227.9 229. 3 232. 4 235. 6 238.1 238.7 
Frame do 220.7 221.7 | 229.1 232. 5 236. 4 241.5 240.7 238.9 237.9 241.3 244.5 247.1 247.7 
Steel do 198.8 199. 2 | 201.7 202. 3 203. 8 205. 1 205. 8 206. 2 208. 2 211.0 215. 6 217.7 218.4 
lesidences 
: Brick do 217.6 218. 5 224.9 227.7 231.3 235.1 234.8 233.7 234.2 237.4 240.5 243.1 243.7 
oes do 215.8) 216.7) 223.7 226.7 | 230. 5 235.1 24.5 233. 0 232.7 236. 1 239. 1 241.7 242.3 
engineering News-Record: | 
. Building 1913 = 100 362.8 | 364.3 373.0 376.9 | 383.1 392. 8 396. 2 388. 9 390. 1 391.8 397.0 398.0 398.8 
Construction do 491.9) 496. 6 506. 5 511.9 521.4 530. 4 534.4 | 527.9 528.7 530. 7 536. 7 537.9 538.7 
Bu. of Public Roads—Highway construction | | 
Composite, standard mile 1925-29 = 100 140.7 140.0 |----------]......-- 146.2 8 eR a + 159.7 
CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS | | | 
Production of selected construction materials, index | 
Unad te 1939 = 100 140.2 147.5 166. 7 171.5 162.3 | 192. 2 179.3 | 186.2 173.2 | 155. 6 * 155.1 2, |( |) tes 
Adjusted do 148.4 148.4 57.6 60.3 152. 5 169. 8 166. 8 168.1] 1748] 176.0] +*181.6] » 170.8 |.......__. 
REAL ESTATE 
Home mortgages insured or guaranteed by | 
Fed. Hous. Adm.: New premium paying 
thous. of dol 210, 919 172, 453 178, 000 182, 568 183, 559 217, 504 216. 154 241,423 235, 742 204, 030 224, 671 175, 821 180, 081 
Vet. Adn Principal amount* d 221, 416 217, 610 218, 315 214, 433 234, 070 268, 611 258, 401 332, 201 356, 491 350, 366 360, 574 324,755 | 293, 236 
Federal Home Loan Banks, outstanding advances 
to member institutions mil. of dol 320 336 365 442 506 | 632 | 700 | 730 767 816 758 747 752 
New mortgage loans of all savings and loan ass ’ | | | 
t timated total thous. of dol 414, 783 422, 553 490, 324 527,967 | 517,163 | 556, 469 | 467, 585 | 449, 963 393, 857 370, 681 384, 008 351, 142 440, 210 
By ] p yf loan | . 
Home construction do 143, 950 151, 627 180, 762 189, 363 188, 938 183, 493 145, 422 140, 655 123, 134 117, 079 129, 183 112, 008 141, 496 
Home purchase do 161, 952 168, 381 197, 761 223, 617 214, 412 248, ORD 219, 001 213, 888 182, 978 163, 447 153, 984 148, 9°6 190, 539 
Refinancing do 39, 717 35, 683 39, 517 42, 093 38,887 | 43,410 34, 827 34, 415 32,002 | 36, 579 38, 786 34, 172 40, 879 
Repairs and reconditioning do 17, 895 20, 014 22, SYO 22, 461 21, 853 | 25, 575 20, 220 16, 951 13, 804 13, 693 13, 311 12, 638 16, 048 
All other rposes do 51, 269 46,848 | 49,304 50, 433 53, 073 55, 902 48, 115 44, 054 41, 939 39, 883 5, 744 43, 087 50, 348 
New 1 fa mortgages recorded ($20,000 and | | | 
under), estimated total thous. of dol__/1, 221, 644 |1, 171, 148 |1, 377, 918 |1, 465, 469 |1, 470, 812 |1, 624, 913 |1, 497, 824 /1, 544, 410 /|1, 457,073 |1, 320, 895 | 1,331,083 |1, 182, 753 |1, 369, 284 
Nonfarm foreclosures, adjusted index 1935-39= 100 15.3 | 14.1 | 13.7 | 14.6 12.9 14.1 13.7 | 13.1 11.9 12.8 * 2 
Fire losse thous. of dol 72, 468 61, 605 58, 765 | 57,116 52, 980 49, 878 45, 922 49, 953 55, 790 66, 820 68, 686 69, 136 71, 01 
DOMESTIC TRADE 
ADVERTISING | 
Advertising indexes, adjusted | 
Printers’ Ink, combined index 1935-39 = 100 319 323 331 | 333 311 318 336 | 365 377 371 394 388 377 
Magazine do 328 | 327 324 | 321 316 341 338 | 342 | 342 319 347 344 343 
Newspapers do 307 | 317 325 320 306 297 310 322 344 338 302 314 296 
Outdoor do 318 296 290 328 288 327 302 360 | 350 37 356 380 327 
Radio do 291 | 288 | 204 204 273 269 278 282 | 287 27: 283 281 280 
Tide advertising index do 313.0 | 309. 5 | 311.7 309.9 280. 0 298. 8 317. 2 | 308.8 309. 1 290. 1 r 318.8 335. 5 324.2 
Radio advertising 
Cost of facilities, total thous. of dol 16, 843 15, 909 | 16, 57 15, 146 12, 293 12, 559 13, 931 16, 170 15, 794 15, 833 ° 16, 691 hk & See 
Automotive, incl. accessories do 407 614 | 411 357 | 288 297 325 339 355 q 508 _ * ka 
Drugs and toiletries do 4, 557 | 4, 108 | 4,431 | 4,198 3, 349 3, 648 3, 969 4°49 4,415 4, 277 * 4,695 4, O82 cients 
Electric household equipment do 180 } 145 167 | 142 136 148 136 | 142 142 134 147 128 it 
Financial do 256 216 | 238 | 249 | 226 239 244 228 234 259 251 248 | . 
Foods, soft drinks, confectionery do 4, 849 4, 348 | 4, 756 | 4, 366 | 3, 513 3, 371 3, 843 4, 341 4,319 4, 240 4, 681 4, 233 ‘ 
Gasoline and oil do 454 370 | 409 | 391 | 467 475 | 469 505 545 563 574 | 520 {kan 
Soap, cleansers, etc do 1, 842 1,811 1, 047 1,791 1,310 1, 431 1, 664 1, 877 1, 786 | 1, 831 1,813 | 1, 625 : + 
Smoking materials. do 2, 215 | 2, 068 2,101 | 1, 831 1, 577 1, 562 1, 540 1. 853 1, 781 1, 797 1, 844 | 1, 698 |_. ie 
All other§ .do 2, 064 2, 229 2, 116 1, 826 1, 429 1, 387 1, 742 | 2, 237 2,217 | 2, 332 2,179 2, 104 hoes 
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Readjustment Act; figures prior to August 1949 are available upon request. 
data for apparel and household furnishings, shown separately prior to the October 1950 SURVEY. 
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Report. 


! Data for April 1951, 88,000. 





Minor revisions in number of dwelling units beginning January 1947 are available upon request. 

Details regarding the Department of Commerce construction cost index and data prior to November 1949 are available in the “Statistical Supplement” to the May 1950 Con- 
Data on home mortgages, compiled by the Veterans Administration, represent the amount of home loans closed monthly under the Servicemen’s 
o"Data reported at the beginning of each month are shown here for the previous month, 
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ADVERTISING—Continued | 
Magazine advertising:t 
A thous. of dol__| 

Apparel and accessories... ___- do 
Automotive, incl. accessories_____- do 
Building materials 2a do 
andi toiletries____ do 
F , so't drinks, confectionery - di 
Beer, wine, liquors § eS ae ae 
Household ene and supplies § do 
Household furnishings § ; do 
Industrial materials §._.........._-- do 
Soaps, cleansers, ete____.._.......-- do 
Smoking materials__............._- do 
a ei ST do 
a thous. of lines 
Newspaper ad 
sneeh age, total (Sa ak cities) a do | 
a te do 
ke. 23 a Sea do 
eeeve...._........-....-- do 
.—— a aa a do 
intel cineers ae Sy SD do 
Retail_____- do 
POSTAL BUSINESS 
Money orders 
Domestic, ined (50 cities): 
Number. thousands 
Value : thous. of dol 
Siemediia, paid (50 cities): 
a i ST thousands 
aa thous. of dol 
PERSONAL CONSUMPTION 
EXPENDITURES 
Seasonally adjusted <~ ede totals at annua! rates:t 
Goods and services, total 'bil yf dol 
Durable goods, total_______-_- do 
Automobiles and parts lo 


Furniture and ~~, Cena de 
Other durable goods 


Nondurable goods, total = do 
Clothing and shoes do 
Food and a beverages _. dc 
Gasoline and oil_____- do 
Semidurable housefurnishings do 
Tobacco. -__-_- : lo 
Other nondurable goods__------ d 

ee os do 
Household operation ie Tet de 
i EE: ST lo 
Personal service._...........--- lo 
OS . do 
TT de 
Other services . ae d 


RETAIL TRADE 


All types of retail stores: 
Estimated sales (unadjusted), total 9 mil. of dol 
d 


Durable-goods stores ? 

Automotive group 9 d 
Motor-vehicle dealers 2 i 
Parts and accessories” do 

Building materials and hardware group 7 

mil. of dol 
Building materials7 de 
Farm implements de 
Hardwarec’. d 


Homefurnishings group" : i 
Furniture and | ten ARE do 
Housetiold appliances and radiosc” __do 

1 


Jewelry storeso’__........- do 
Nestumeonets stores ? . do 
Apparel group" 
en’s clothing and furnishings@ ! 
Women’s apparel and accessories 
Family and other apparelc’-_- do 
SS a . de 
DI REINOD.. .06c0080-- PESa ~ 
Eating and drinking places 2 _ do 
r Revised. 


tComparable data on magazine advertising co st (Publishers’ Inform 
f the two componer 
ised data for January 1948 nomen: y 
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42, 488 32, 754 | 
2, 832 884 
3, 882 3, 832 
1,719 1, O81 
5. 618 4, 844 
6, 846 5, 874 
2, 024 1, 738 
| 
3, 615 2. 057 1, 57 
1,715 697 929 
2, 162 1, 713 1, 588 
983 RR4 ROS 
1, 364 1, 365 1, 116 
9, 729 7, 784 &, O83 
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SS = 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1950 non 1951 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey March | April | May | June July | August a | October as —- January = March 
DOMESTIC TRADE—Continued 
RETAIL TRADE—Continued : 
All types of retail storest—Continued 
Estimated sales (unadjusted), total—Continued 
Nondurable-goods stores 9? —Continued | 
Food group mil. of dol 2, 575 2, 529 | 2, 561 2, 591 2, 819 2, 752 2, 793 2, 620 2, 661 3, 086 2, 705 * 2, 501 2, 978 
Grocery and combination? __..__. do | 2,074 2, 047 | 2, 054 2, 090 2, 289 2, 205 2, 244 2, 082 2, 126 2, 519 2,174 2, 095 2,414 
Other food 9 ee alas do 501 482 507 501 530 547 548 538 534 567 531 r 496 564 
Filling stations p do 512 523 573 581 655 629 582 586 575 615 5a4 535 
General-merchandise group§$ do 1, 241 1, 207 1, 338 1,320 1, 306 1,379 1, 481 1, 442 1, 49 2, 429 1, 283 r1,129 1,419 
Department, including mail-order§__ do | M4 857 893 874 855 924 1, 008 979 1, 080 1,613 SAL 756 
General, including general merchandise 
with food mil. of dol 128 141 155 155 166 160 160 149 157 194 139 129 155 
Dry goods and other general merchandise" 
mil. of dol 113 124 129 129 124 125 136 136 147 228 119 101 133 
ES SRD RO do | 156 175 162 162 161 169 177 178 185 B04 143 143 199 
Other retail storesO aia SES do } 1, 044 96S 1,001 7 974 1, O83 1, 045 1,046 1, 049 1,414 1, 108 ‘1,054 1, 142 
CERT: do | 139 135 134 130 134 137 145 149 164 268 146 143 154 
| ERA Bees 905 833 57 837 S40 946 900 897 886 1, 146 962 ’ 912 Ys 
Estimated sales (adjusted), total do 11, 125 11, 080 11, 327 11, 699 12, 700 12, 682 12, 133 11, 759 11, 387 12, 194 13, 307 ’ 13, 075 12, 325 
Durable-goods stores Nid do 3, 734 3, 679 3, 886 4,179 4, 679 4, 604 4,417 4,179 3, 671 4, 099 4,772 * 4,723 4, 243 
Automotive group ; do 2, 187 2, 130 2, 262 2, 485 2, 763 2, 690 2, 570 2, 399 2, 074 2, 389 2, 742 * 2,764 2, 427 
Motor-vehicle dealers do 2, 038 1, 982 2, 105 2, 325 2, 512 2, 484 2, 389 2, 225 1,910 2,173 2, 496 2, 520 2, 207 
Parts and accessories do.__| 149 148 157 160 251 206 181 174 165 216 246 ’ 244 220 
Building materials and hardware group 
mil. of dol R51 880 969 1, 026 1, 084 1,143 1,015 YS6 925 GSS 1,14 r1,129 1, 085 
Building materials. . do 572 592 666 702 723 77 654 670 624 626 755 ’ 741 722 
Hardware do 164 166 176 189 210 210 198 192 191 213 244 al 223 
Homefurnishings group do 608 576 569 57 739 760 727 7 76 625 767 * 730 629 
Furniture and housefurnishings do 337 4 317 323 329 7 3s4 367 348 318 357 413 * 381 358 
Household appliances and radios__..__do 271 259 247 248 342 376 360 339 258 269 355 349 272 
Jewelry stores nsendicididhitéid itched 89 93 87 92 93 101 104 107 95 97 109 100 102 
Nondurable-goods stores ‘ do | 7,391 7, 401 7, 440 7, 519 8, 021 7, 987 7,716 7, 580 7. 717 8, 004 8, 535 * 8,352 8, 082 
Apparel group do 740 753 765 770 778 788 768 771 792 819 937 844 764 
Men's clothing and furnishings d 178 173 183 186 190 190 IM 189 191 195 238 r 219 175 
Women’s apparel and accessories do 328 350 349 350 344 355 352 356 366 3M4 414 + 368 3 
Family and other apparel do 105 107 108 109 113 110 108 106 109 114 131 119 111 
Shoes do | 130 124 124 126 131 133 125 119 126 126 154 138 135 
Drug stores : _..do 305 304 206 305 295 302 304 308 309 308 320 * 331 333 
Eating and drinking places . do | 912 915 906 929 li 929 93s 933 929 957 Ys4 981 YS 
Food group _..do 2, 599 2, 55 2, 578 2, 604 2, 754 2, 728 2, 640 2, 624 2,718 2, 802 2, 840 r 2. 885 2, 883 
Grocery and combination do 2, 092 2, 058 2, 071 2, 107 2, 226 2, 192 2, 127 2, 096 2,177 2, 282 2, 278 2,322 2,323 
Other food do ia) 492 507 496 528 536 514 52 540 520 562 ° 563 
Filling stations do 540 534 546 553 ol 590 54 553 579 613 648 647 629 
General-merchandise group do 1, 232 1, 330 1,344 1, 376 1, 605 1, 523 1,445 1,350 1, 365 1, 494 1, 638 1,404 1, 378 
Department, including mail-order do S48 8U2 92 919 1, 122 1, 037 981 895 906 1, 011 1,123 1, 006 
Other retail stores do 1, 012 1,014 1, 006 ans 1, 078 1, 127 1, 056 1, 042 1, 025 1, 101 1, 168 * 1,170 1, 102 
Estimated inventories (adjusted), total do 14, 282 14, 138 14, 416 14, 720 14, 125 15, 076 15, 793 16, 697 16, 787 16, 754 *17,422] * 17,817 18, 400 
Wurable-g is stores do 5, 259 5, 258 5, 437 5, 634 5, 135 5, 454 5, 807 6, 482 6, 576 6, 644 6, 812 * 6, 806 7,477 
Aut tive group cd 1, 696 1, 622 1, 763 1, 48 1, 574 1, 744 1, 781 2, 093 2, 101 2, 165 2, 161 * 2,211 2, 007 
Building iterials and hardware group 
mil. of dol__| 1, 889 1,939 1, 993 2, 027 2, 021 2, 042 2, 192 2, 296 2, 370 2, 445 2, 567 * 2, 507 2, 676 
Homefurnishings group do 1, 197 1, 232 1, 217 1, 189 1, 069 1, 214 1,325 1, 590 1, 593 1, 519 1, 552 * 1, 633 1, 733 
lewe Ires . do 477 465 464 470 471 in4 509 503 512 515 532 ’ 545 561 
N ur e-goods stores do 9, 023 | &, 880 &, 979 9, ORG 8, 990 9, 502 9, O86 10, 215 10, 211 10, 110 * 10, 610 r 10, 921 10, 923 
Ay re up do 1, 856 | 1, R35 1, 842 1, 859 1, 835 1, 989 2, 038 2, 078 2, 093 2, 076 2,146 r 2,202 2, 130 
Drug stores do AS? | hu) 0 s18 54 619 620 506 ‘88 57% 623 650 
Fat irinking places do 420 106 | 393 391 420 435 456 453 490 540 0) 1 O) 
Food group do 1, 508 1,515 | 1, 568 1, 625 1,619 1,779 1, 802 1, 789 1, 672 1, 620 , 785 ’ 1,874 1, 874 
Filling statior do a15 | 10 | 332 374 392 877 385 361 331 322 () 1 () 
CGeneral-merchandise group do 3,015 | 2.956 | 2, 916 2, 852 2, 805 2. 904 3, 181 8, 340 3, 390 3, 409 3, 573 * 3, 660 3, 729 
Other retail stores do , 240 1, 308 1, 329 1, 367 1, 325 1, 399 1, 504 1, 598 1, 647 1, 571 } 2, 483 12, 535 12; 530 
Chain stores and mail-order houses:t 
Bales, ¢ i, total ¢ do 2, 267 2, 334 2, 361 2, 380 2, 496 2, 485 2,588] * 2,498 2,522] °8,380) +2342] *2,194 2, 698 
Ay grou do 243 263 2s 234 186 106 262 246 246 381 198 ° 176 304 
Mi veal Ca d 39 38 34 37 24 24 41 40 44 69 36 23 42 
\ i's wear do 119 124 1l¢ 107 9! uN 125 121 118 182 90 85 149 
do 65 79 68 70 56 58 75 64 64 ° 9 55 48 89 
Aut tive parts and accessories do | 42 45 53 58 81 67 57 4u 47 77 49 46 54 
Building sterials do | 75 &8 109 121 126 142 136 137 lll * 87 96 r 8 91 
Drus do____| fi) 65 64 65 66 66 66 68 64 97 67 ° 68 73 
Eating and drinking places do.__| 50 50) 52 50 51 52 50 52 49 54 52 47 52 
Purnitur usefurnishings do | 25 24 2R 26 29 32 33 30 7 3y 23 3 27 
General rchandise group do | 546 5YS 610 521 652 656 692 671 733 "1,140 554 2 660 
Ly rt nt, dry goods, and general mer 
undis mil. of dol | 311 360 377 386 420 397 427 398 423 642 319 285 377 
Mail-order italog sales) do | 4 80 86 87 4 105 105 112 143 158 104 87 99 
Variety do | 131 147 136 137 136 142 149 150 156 326 121 r 120 173 
Grocery and combination : do 849 845 833 826 902 843 878 840 862 1, 037 Sus 876 1, 082 
In le ‘ ale + 
Unadjusted, combined index 9 1835-39 = 100 295.3 312.0 314.1 319.2 328.8 325. 2 341.2 336. 0 346.1 442.4 315.0 ° 316.3 338. 6 
Adjusted, combined index 9 lo 308.1 309. 6 313.1 317.7 354. 6 347.3 331.9 323.2 323.9 "344.7 366. 9 * 356.6 342.9 
Apparel groupo’............. do 301.4 305.1 303.3 300.9 301.8 315.4 314.3 305. 4 309. 5 * 330.8 354.1 * 324.6 315.3 
Men’s wearc” do 250. 7 252.0 263. 6 265.3 274.8 286. 1 231.1 257.5 269. 9 * 306.0 313.9 , 234.9 234.5 
W ome wear" do 389.7 400.9 390. 6 387.9 381.8 393.5 * 402.2 407.1 400. 5 * 431.2 452.1 r4i4.1 417.2 
Shoes.” do 244.0 240.2 239.8 235.4 237.8 254.7 241.6 231.7 242.5 * 245.6 281.5 * 259.3 260. 5 
Automotive parts and accessories<" do 264.0 265. 6 264. 6 291.3 407.7 339. 1 308. 6 271.0 240.5 322. 1 386. 6 * 386.9 339. 5 
Building materials” s do 331.1 330.8 365. 2 396. 6 442.1 450.7 409. 4 103.0 393.7 * 398.3 451.6 * 436.0 399. 6 
Drug do 221.3 224. 6 215.9 222.0 221.2 224.6 227.8 223.4 219.9 * 226.3 234.0 244.1 240.3 
Eating and drinking placesc" do 209.3 217.5 222.4 221.7 216.9 220. 4 214.4 214.6 210.4 218.1 224.6 © 221.9 220.0 
Furniture and housefurnishings@’ do | 236.9 240. 6 244.4 243.9 314.9 * 289.5 293. 4 262.3 215.2 ° 248.4 290. 5 * 270.7 258. 9 
General-merchandise group" do 291.8 293.0 300. 5 310.3 369. 2 347.3 321. 5 300. 1 312.7 * 333.0 376.1 * 347.3 318.4 
Department, dry goods, and general mer- | 
chandise" Paes 1935-39 = 100 354.5 361.9 370.4 385.7 477.7 437.0 400.8 341.8 381.7 ° 401.8 475.9 * 440.7 384.5 
Mail-orderco’..........-... do 251.9 | 237.9 | 252. 5 265.9 339. 9 309.7 269. 2 253. 2 290. 7 308. 2 343.8 204.4 273.4 
Varietys’ PES do 222.3 | 222. 4 | 224.3 224.0 227. 236.9 234. 2 235. 5 223. 4 ° 246.8 248.9 * 239.6 245.6 
Grocery and combination. .... do 377.3 | 378.8 | 379.1 378.9 410.9 | 402.2 391.2 304.8 399. 5 424.4 421.8 427.6 432.7 
* Re ed ! Data for eating and drinking places and filling stations are included with those for other retail stores. 
tSee note marked ‘‘t’’ on p. 8-8. Revisions for chain stores and mail-order houses for 1943-July 1948 are shown on p. 23 of the April 1950 SURVEY. 


Revised beginning 1943. §Revised beginning 1947. o' Revised beginning 1948. © Revised beginning 1945. 
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Cais otherwise stated, statistics through 1950 << 1951 
and descriptive notes are shown in the ’ ; 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey | March | April May June | July August | Septem- — — > January — March 
a 
DOMESTIC TR. ADE—Continued _ 
RETAIL TRADE—Continued | 
Department stores 
Aecounts recelvable, end of month: 
bp coccccene-- 1941 average = 100_- 185 190 194 194 184 | 191 210 216 233 314 269 r 236 7 
aa do 200 212 217 219 230 | 241 256 260 259 276 269 r 262 | 265 
Ratio of collections to accounts receivable: 
Cc “a percent. 53 50 52 51 49 50 51 51 51 49 50 46 | 51 
Seles by — ne do 19 7 18 17 17 18 18 18 7 18 19 | 17 | 1) 
payment: 
Cash ag a percent of total sales 49 49 48 46 47 46 46 47 48 50 5 | 46 48 
—— do 41 42 43 43 41 42 2 43 43 2 45 | 44 43 
SSE ae 10 9 9 9 12 12 12 10 9 8 10 10 | 9 
Cries, enndpasted, total U. 8_....__. 1935-39=100__ ’ 258 285 286 281 283 281 331 308 355 534 277 r 262 | » 284 
| Sa do 359 389 378 345 386 373 426 388 453 708 342 352 422 
a 7 241 228 | 230 | 185 | 198 | 263 239 287 436 30) 193 217 
a : do 241 269 | 280 | 278 271 278 320 206 357 495 1 251 289 
Cle er do 256 290 | 296 | 281 284 | 290 337 317 313 538 293 tie 28h 
0 .-.-d0 362 393 391 353 429 399 454 405 472 711 375 351 397 

“A ETE do ’ 276 303 | 305 296 339 326 | 363 328 376 556 300 rR > WR 

GE do 229 278 273 272 | 276 7 320 319 | 338 476 248 39 26 

EC ST do 210 225 | 221 230 192 | 202 267 259 | 302 450 233 218 70 

<= Si do 254 276 275 271 | 239 | 29 313 299 | 363 525 253 241 » 26 

20 Ser do r 282 313 31¢ 307 285 288 356 333 | 387 584 7 rT, 307 
 ” St: _.do 285 316 323 293 326 318 363 | 326 | 398 540 am 7 208 
A do * 292 321 319 321 387 | 352 374 | 345 | ’ 387 627 333 16 » 317 

oe a do___- 274 292 290 298 362 | 335 320 291 | 290 325 382 | 326 | » 200 
Oe lante eS _.do 374 397 390 392 44 415 409 370 | 391 421 449 419 413 
SR A do... 216 244 | 231 | 240 268 268 255 | 216 229 249 113 247 217 
LS EO a ee do 265 269 277 | 278 330 335 305 | 282 | 228 318 349 :29 200 

Cle RT do * 269 299 299 299 364 334 333 | 209 | 251 328 395 33 sh 
© Sa 389 401 | 403 | 410 | 537 449 420 | 375 | 400 433 475 439 414 
SS ITE do * 297 | 306 | 309 322 | 414 | 354 245 | 303 | 325 | 354 305 346 » 321 
TT 250 277 268 | 283 | 342 | 321 289 233 | 291 318 325 24 25) 

New Y = SSS (iy “= ° 219 235 226 | 242 | 274 277 262 238 4 | Oe 0] oR: 23 
TT a eee 262 281 270 | 285 | 331 | 319 310 | 279 | 273 | 307 342 321 » 283 
(a s " ’ 287 323 321 333 | 394 | 360 332 | 312 | 312 | 336 369 341 297 
Nee eceus 97 319 330 326 | 418 | 370 360 305 | 316 353 3h3 327 208 
| *h ae — ee ’ 322 333 336 | 342 | 454 | 374 368 343 | 345 * 377 421 | 375 » 335 

total U. 8., end of month:? | 
Ui | CD a 290 294 289 267 258 285 322 | 362 | 371 295 303 134 » 372 
st GE do 285 236 285 276 | 269 2384 | 309 329 | 332 329 338 49 » 366 
Mail-order and store sales: | 
Total sales, 2 com ee thous. re 268,483 | 291, 580 311, 492 317, 043 356,756 | 339,478 357, 438 335, 351 389. 150 499. 058 208, G59 253. 570 310. 175 
Montgomery Ward & Co________. 85,639 | 94,751 97, 705 96,389 | 104,957 | 112,568 | 113,430 | 113,037] 123,084] 164,190 RN 572 77. 573 95, 107 
Sears, Roebuck & Co.__._______-- = 182,845 | 196, 829 213,787 | 220,654 | 251,799 | 226,910 | 244,008 | 222,314] 246,066 334,868 208, O88 175, 997 215, 068 
of general merchandise: ‘ | 
Total U. 8., TT 1935-39 = 100 258.7 | 264. 8 | 257.6 271.1 268. 0 307. 2 | 334.6 346.8 422.9 517.0 R77 9.3 291.5 
PA EE do 246. 5 | 249.0 | 239. 8 259. 6 | 231.3 271.2 301. 0 319.7 414.7 481.3 270.1 2). 9 279.4 
SL RI ..--do 290. 2 | 287.0 | 273. 8 283. 4 286. 3 27. 2 374.3 402.0 404.5 552.3 05.0 O44 23.5 
LL do 247.9 | 248. 4 | 247.5 261. 7 258. 6 293. 4 310.1 322 3 | 399.9 | 429.8 278 2 251 O75 8 
a i enenennanoans do 269. 2 | 290.9 | 278. 4 315. 9 235.3 367.5 390. 3 388.7 438.1 | 601. ¢ “47 905. § 12.0 
, sf i ~" do 273.2 | 276.7 | 287.2 305. 6 | 363. 6 335. 0 302. 5 290.0 326.3 365. 1 a0) 1 "7 17.8 
do 246. 5 250.5 | 267.0 299.1; 346.3 309. 2 290. 3 266. 4 296. 9 333. 1 6.3 778. | 279. 4 
EE do 305. 5 | 312.6 330. 3, 346.0 | 409. 6 364. 4 328.9 314.6 361.5 399.3 a1 9 an 0 340.5 
me angi tepnagbiemedsmncecoses do_...| 260. 9 254. 5 279 3 | 285.7 | 346. 2 | 316.8 | 288. 2 274.3 304.3 330.1 8 3 314.1 200.3 
EST do....| 200.1 311.1 310.7 | 349. 1 410. 9 376. 9 341.2 345.8 349. 4 383. 7 441.2 395. 6 346. 7 
WHOLESALE TRADE 
Service and limited-function wholesalers:t 
Sales, estimated (unadj.), total mil. of dol 5, 715 5,113 | 5, 599 5, 743 6, 355 7,349 6, 899 | 7.141 6, 871 | 7 038 7 402 r A RRR 6. O54 
Durable-goods establishments do 1, 882 | 1, 816 2, 052 2, 149 2, 415 2, 866 | 2, 581 2, 703 ® 455 2 478 662 453 » 7 
Nondurable-goods establishments do 3, 833 | 3, 297 | 3, 547 3, 594 3, 940 | 4, 483 4,318 4, 438 4.416 | 4. 560 4740 4 ‘ 48 
Inventories, estimated (unadj.), total do 7, 216 7, 256 7, 263 7, 208 6, 991 7, 271 | 7, 500 7 845 8 067 g 299 a’ 819 a’ any 18 
er et establishments. . do 3, 022 3, 094 3, 153 3, 171 2, 990 2, 878 2,911 3. 060 3 230 | 93 4) 4 025 
Nondurable-goods establishments_ do....| 4, 194 4,162; 4,110 4, 037 | 4, 001 1, 303 | 1,589) 4,785 | 4, 537 4 836 ‘997 5 O71 & 160 
| 
E MPL OYMEN T AND POPULATION 
POPU LATION 
Population, continental United States:§ 
‘otal, incl. armed forces overseas. thousands 150, 998 151, 132 151, 298 151,483 | 151, 689 151, 939 152, 196 152,438 | 152, 668 152, 879 153. ORS 1 2 153, 490 
EMPLOYMENT | 
Employment status of civilian noninstitutional | 
population: 
Estimated number 14 years of age and over, 

Sind ciisnnugdinectonines< ....-thousands 109 096 109, 206 109 2R8 109 392 109 191 109, 587 109, 577 109. 407 109. 208 109. 192 109,170 | 108, 933 & O64 
SEES ES a do 52, 913 52, 970 53, 010 33, 061 53, 108 53, 113 53. 044 52.812 | 452 643 52 491 419 59 140 52 108 
Se Sa Se ecccecee do | 56; 183 56, 236 56, 278 56, 331 56, 388 56, 474 56, 533 56, 595 56, 650 56. 702 ne ne ~ a) 56 856 

Civilian labor force, total_..........--- do | 61, 675 62, 183 62, 788 64, 866 64, 427 64, 867 63, 567 63. 704 63. 512 62. 538 61.514 @1 212 62. 325 
ae ee do....| 43,879 44,120 44, 316 45, 429 45, 708 45, 818 44, 726 44, 268 44. 019 43. 535 43,003 | 42’ 804 43. 379 
Female-.. SP resresereescessoessoesee= .-do | 17, 796 18, 063 18, 472 19, 437 18, 719 19, 049 18, S41 19, 436 19, 493 19. 003 18, 421 18 419 18, 946 

ane ao nnn--- ~22+-2---------- . do 57, 551 58, 668 59, 731 61, 482 61, 214 62, 387 61, 226 61, 764 61, 271 60, 308 BO O10 52 Ons 60. 179 

Kewwncrnnasewenee--2---2---2-------40 | 40,877 41, 492 42, 186 43, 229 43, 582 44, 154 43, 244 43, 006 2,710 42. 076 41 423 41. 200 42 102 

Female_. 1 Aa 16, 674 17, 176 17, 545 18, 253 17, 632 18,213 | 17,982] 18,668 18. 561 18, 232 17°57 1 17° 608 18. 077 

Agricultural ‘employment. a ..do 6, 675 7, 195 8, 062 | 9, 046 8, 440 8, 160 7 S11 8 491 7 551 ( 74 "a O18 n’ onn = oan 

Nonagricultural employment. ---___. ..do 50, 877 51, 473 51, 669 52, 436 52,774 54, 207 53. 415 53. 273 53° 721 54 O75 Y ons an one aa? aa 
Ee do... 4,123 3, 515 3, 057 3 384 3 21: ’ 2 34] 1 Oat "eo 24 a om ae oe i so 

‘ , 057 , 38 3, 213 2, 500 2, 3Al 1, 40 2, 240 2, 229 2, 503 2, 407 2, 147 

ne eeeianne do.... 47, 422 47, 024 46, 500 44, 526 45, 064 44,718 46, 010 45, 704 5, 782 46, 657 47, al 47, 619 46, 638 


* Revised. » Preliminary. '! See note marked “§”’ below. 
tRevisions in the adjusted indexes of de partment-store sales for various periods prior to 1949 are shown for the indicated districts (except New York, Richmond, and San Francisco) on 
4 24 of the Lig. 1950 SURVEY; revised data for San Francisco for 1919-48 appear on Pp 21 of the May 1950 Survey; revisions for New York and Richmond 4 1946 Jar uary 1949 are available 
Current revisions for Dallas are tentative, pending completion of the revision for earlier periods. Department-store sales and stocks for the U. 8. reflect all rev isions in dé ta 
for the Mertote dnd therefore, are subject to further revision. Figures for wholesale trade have been revised back to 1939; monthly figures for 1946-48 and annual data beginning 1939 3! — 
on Pete bertunt October 1949 SuRvVEY; unpublished revisions are available upon request ne ee 


April 1950 have been adjusted to the decennial census count and are not strictly comparable with preceding figures. Revisions prior to April 1950 will be available later 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics — so | = ee 1980 a — i AB ce 13981 <a 2. ee 
948 and descriptive notes are shown in the * . | Decem- , 
4 Statistical Supplement to the Survey | March April | May | June July August | — October — + January = March 
EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued 
EMPLOYMENT—Continued 
Employees in nonagricultural establishments: t 
Total, unadjusted (U. 8. Dept. of Labor) 
thousands. 42, 205 42, 926 43, 311 43, 945 44, 096 45, 080 45, 684 45, 898 45,873 | * 46,5905 § * 45,244 * 45,303 | » 45, 786 
Manufacturing : i alata ac 14, 103 14, 162 14, 413 14, 666 14, 777 15, 450 15, 685 15, 827 15,765 | * 15,789} ° 15,766 | * 15,957 | » 15, O85 
Durable-goods industries SEAS Se 2 do__. 7,418 7, 548 7, 7, 064 7, 978 8, 204 8, 423 8, 618 8, 664 * 8,717 *8. 732 r 8, 864 » 8,927 
Nondurable-goods industries _........ do 6, 685 6, 614 6, 604 6, 702 6, 799 7, 156 7, 262 7, 209 7, 101 * 7,072 7, 034 * 7,083 » 7, 058 
Mining, tota]l............. AFIS ‘ do 938 939 940 O46 950 946 938 * 937 * 932 * 3 » 929 
paige area FIDIA SS do Ys 99 100 102 103 103 103 102 103 104 * 105 r 105 » 106 
Anthracite Pa do 77 75 76 75 74 75 75 74 74 73 73 ) a > 
Bituminous coald do 423 419 413 410 382 408 407 406 404 405 402 * 402 » 396 
Crude-petroleum and natural-gas production 
thousands 249 251 254 259 262 261 259 256 255 257 256  y ae 
Nonmetallic mining and quarrying do 90 95 7 100 101 103 103 102 102 * 98 97 06 708 
Contract construction do 1, 907 2, 07 2, 245 2,414 2, 532 2, 629 2, 626 2, 631 2, 571 * 2,403 * 2, 288 * 2,228 ° 2,314 
Transportation and public utilities do 3, 873 3, 928 3, B85 4,023 4, 062 4,120 4,139 4,132 4, 123 4,125 4,071 ° 4,081 °4, 131 
Interstate railroads do | 1,315 1, 356 1, 296 1, 407 1,414 1, 441 1, 458 1, 462 1, 465 1, 460 1, 426 eo |} 
Local railways and bus lines do 151 150 149 147 148 146 146 145 145 145 145 le a 
Telephone . do 607 609 611 615 620 623 622 621 615 620 619 lt Mesitesbanian 
Telegraph do 46 47 47 47 47 47 48 48 4x8 49 48 |) ae 
Gas and electric utilities. ....... ...-do 612 513 516 622 530 532 530 525 524 * 522 521 | are 
0 See Ee peau 9, 206 9, 346 9, 326 9, 411 9, 390 9, 474 9, 641 9, 752 9,898 | * 10,443 * 9, 603 * 9, 575 » 9, 679 
Wholesale trade. ........-.-. ‘ do 2, 484 2,477 2, 479 2, 502 2, 528 2, 582 2, 605 2, 625 2, 618 * 2, 616 * 2, 589 * 2, 508 » 2, 580 
Retail trade " do 6, 722 6, 849 6, 847 6, 909 6, 862 6, 892 7, 036 7,127 7, 278 * 7, 827 *7,014 * 6,977 » 7,09 
General-merchand ise stores do 1, 392 1, 466 1, 412 | 1, 411 1, 372 1, 387 1,474 1, 539 1, 654 * 2,052 1,470 1,439 ? 1, 508 
Food and liquor do 1, 192 1, 200 1, 1, 205 1 1, 200 1, 210 1, 219 1, 242 1,204 1.243 * 1, 257 > 1, 261 
Automotive and accessories dealers. _do 699 706 714 733 746 749 743 741 * 746 753 742 * 735 » 733 
Finance do 1,791 1, 803 1,812 1, 827 1, 831 1, 837 1, 827 1, 821 1, 820 * 1,828 * 1,831 ‘1S ? 1,854 
Service do 4, 708 4, 757 4,790 4, 826 4,841 , 827 4, 816 4, 757 4,723 * 4, 604 * 4, 665 4,656 » 4,677 
Hotels and lodging places . do | 431 441 451 482 515 512 47! 441 433 * 430 ’ 428 tt iiewemeune 
Laundries do 346 347 354 362 363 359 358 356 353 353 354 fy ea TEE 
Cleaning and dyeing plants do 141 146 150 156 152 147 150 151 149 147 145 DP Dovenecdiens 
Government - do 5,7 5, 915 5, 900 5, 832 5, 741 5, 793 6, 6, 039 6, 037 6, 376 6, 088 6, 122 » 6,217 
Total, adjusted (Federal Reserve) do 42, 752 43, 212 43, 57 44,010 44, 259 44,914 45, 196 45, 408 45,501 | * 45,6057 ° 45,802] + 46,082! » 46,206 
Manufacturing do 14, 135 14, 302 14, 629 14, 802 14, 977 15, 333 15, 444 15, 606 15, 635 *15,602 | * 15,834 | © 15,987 | » 16,025 
Mining do O44 942 941 943 915 942 942 937 * 937 938 939 043 » 936 
Contract construction do 2. 006 2. 163 2, 223 2, 209 2, 366 2.434 2, 454 2. 506 2, 521 * 2, 452 °2,514 ° 2,503 2,543 
Transportation and public utilities do 3, G06 3, 948 3, 888 | 3, 995 4, 021 4, 07: 4,119 4,138 4, 126 4, 125 * 4,106 4,116 » 4, 166 
Trade eas : — ~ 9, 348 9, 391 9,459 | 9,532 9, 556 9, 651 9, 650 9, 630 9,620} * 9,692 ’ 9, 733 *9, 791 » 9,728 
ERC = P do 1, 791 1,794 1, 803 1, 809 1, 804 1,819 1, 836 1, 839 1, 838 1,846 1,840 r 1,850 > 1,854 
Ss do 4,756 4, 757 4, 766 | 4,778 4,7 4, 77 4, 768 4, 733 4,747 * 4,741 ° 4,736 °4,727 24.70 
Government : do 5,776 5, 915 5, 869 5, 852 5, 851 5, 883 5, 983 6, 019 6, 077 6, 119 6, 100 6, 165 » 6, 230 
Production workers in manufacturing industries: 
Total (U. 8S. Dept. of Labor) thousands 11, 549 11, 597 11, 841 12, 066 12, 151 12, 802 13, 016 13, 133 13,044 | © 13,0569 ° 13,019 | + 13,185 | » 13, 181 
Durable-meode industries do 6, 070 6, 195 6, 456 6, 596 6, 597 6, 900 7, 013 7, 186 7,210] °7,2549 °7,257] +°7,371] » 7.416 
Ordnance and accessories do 18 18 19 19 19 20 22 22 23 24 24 ‘27 e277 
Lumber and wood products (except furni- 
ture thousands 677 692 7 741 750 783 790 785 77 7M * 733 728 °720 
Sawmills and planing mills do 399 410 430 | 437 444 465 408 462 452 440 "425 422 |. sat 
Furniture and fixtures do 301 303 303 | 303 303 319 327 329 327 * 326 * 322 * 324 » 327 
Stone, clay, and glass products do 410 419 432 441 440 45 458 471 47 , 474 472 * 472 2477 
Glass and glass products do 109 113 116 118 114 12 117 127 129 128 128 127 tal and 
Primary meta! industries do 2 1, 007 1, 026 | 1, 050 1, 054 1, 086 1, 105 1,117 1, 126 1, 142 1, 149 r 1,152 > 1,156 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 
mills thousands 507 523 529 | 538 542 550 552 553 553 556 558 A 
Primary smelting and refining of nonfer- | 
re etal thousands 45 45 46 46 45 46 46 46 45 47 47  , ree 
Fabricated metal prod. (except ordnance, ma- 
chinery, transportation equipment 
thousands 709 722 742 | 7469 773 814 837 850 850 852 * 846 852 » 856 
Heating apparatus (except electrical) and | 
plumber ipplies thousands 114 118 119 122 120 132 137 137 135 133 130 133 . ban 
Ma r xeept electrical) do gs] i, 0 1, 022 1, 033 1, 032 1, 060 1, 050 1,104 1, 133 1, 163 1,191 1, 217 » 1, 230 
Electrical machinery do 580 595 606 | 615 620 655 673 710 721 724 710 ° 715 » 719 
Trar rtation equipment do 879 RuY 1, 045 | 1, O78 1, 070 1,118 1, 134 1, 157 1, 139 r 1, 160 r 1,188 * 1,245 » 1,250 
Automobiles do 576 595 736 | 765 757 °78l 788 795 760 * 767 77 801 nentgues 
Aircraft and parts do 184 185 185 | 187 18S 199 209 225 239 * 251 ’ 268 289 |. “ 
i boat building and repairs._.do 67 | 67 67 | 68 68 79 76 76 76 79 82 95 Ey, 
Railroad equipment do 44 | 44 48 4y 48 48 49 50 52 52 52 49 
Instruments and related products do 172 174 176 180 178 187 199 205 200 211 r 210 r214 » 217 
Miscellaneous mfg. industries do 361 363 | 362 367 358 399 418 436 432 424 412 r 425 » 428 
Nondurable-goods industries do 5, 479 5, 402 5, 385 5, 470 5, 554 5, 902 6, 003 5, 947 5, 834 5,802] *5,762| +5.814| » 5. 765 
Food and kindred products do 1, 060 1, 065 1, 090 | 1, 141 1, 231 1, 331 1, 350 1, 260 1, 196 * 1,155 1,117 1, 096 » 1.101 
Meat products do._..| 228 223 227 233 235 236 236 240 244 r 254 251 ce 
Dairy products do et) 103 108 | 114 116 114 107 102 100 97 05 95 Socal 
Canning and preserving do 109 120 27 | 151 223 302 324 226 171 143 131 a ie 
Bakery products do 190 191 193 | 191 194 192 194 196 193 190 r 188 189 |__ ae 
Beverages do 139 141 146 | 57 164 169 159 149 149 146 146 145 St 
Toba manufactures : do 78 76 | 76 | 75 75 82 SY 89 4 83 80 r 80 . 78 
Textile ll products do 1, 183 1,172 | 1, 162 | 1,174 1, 160 1, 224 1, 255 1, 264 1, 262 1, 258 1, 257 * 1, 260 » 1,229 
Broad-woven fabric milis do 574 573 573 | 580 571 595 606 607 606 ° 604 r 602 "604 . 
Knitting mills do 22 218 213 | 212 209 227 233 236 234 24 232 iaeindien 
Apparel and other finished textile prod- a> ey 
ucts thousands 1, 058 1, 003 976 976 * 981 1, 089 1, 099 1, 100 1, 056 * 1, 064 1, 071 r1,115 > 1,098 
Men's and boys’ suits and coats do | 136 132 129 135 127 138 137 138 137 i37 138 1 : 
Men's and boys’ furnishings and work ——— 
clothing thousands__| 245 241 29 BR 22 252 254 254 253 251 250 258 
Women’s outerwear do | 305 27: 254 248 266 307 305 297 275 r 206 * 303 317 i 
Paper and allied products -_. | 389 391 392 399 396 410 418 421 427 428 423 423 » 425 
‘ulp, paper, and paperboard mills___do 200 201 202 | 205 204 207 210 210 211 212 209 209 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries | | | eae he “regain 
thousands__| 496 497 498 500 49 504 510 514 | 515 518 511 511 *5il 
Ni wspapers c do 146 | 148 149 150 150 150 151 | 150 130 r 152 149 150 
Commercial printing... eel 165 | 165 | 164 | 166 164 165 167 | 170 70 171 170 i eabivdiciieae 
* Revised * Preliminary 
a BL ve v ised a a See ee Oe Comer. Be Suaver, the intioated apne on employment, payrolls, and hours and earnings have been revised to incorporate three major ch “3 
B) Sception of ¢ rt. u . nt § andard Industria assification for manufacturing in« istries; (2 ret lassification of reporting establishments on the basis of major poaees peeses or activity; 
adju ent to 1947 bench-mark levels and a revision in estimating production-worker employment. Published revisions are as follows: Employees in nonagricultural establishments by 
major groups—unadjusted series on p. 24 of the November 1949 SuRVEY (except for data on trade and service which have been further revised for 1939-46 and are shown on p. 22 of the Decem- 
ber 1950 issue); adj. series (total, mfg., trade, and service), p. 23 of the December 1950 issue; other components of the adj. series, p. 22 of the May 1950 Survey; production workers in mfg. - 


total and durable-goods industries, pp. 17 and 24 of the September 1950 SuRVEY; nondurable-goods industries, pp. 23-24 of the October 16 
co Revisions for metal and bituminous-coa! mining for August 1948-June 1949 are shown in note at bottom of p. 8-11 of the Septem ber 


50 issue. Unpublished revisions will be shown later. 
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EMPLOY MENT—Continued 


Production workers in mfg. industriest—Con. 
Tota] (U. 8. Dept. of Labor)-—Continued 
Nondurable-goods industries—Continued 
Chemicals and allied products__._ thousands 
Industrial organic chemicals____--- do 
Preducts of petroleum and coal __-_.--- do 
Petroleum refining do 
Rubber prod do 
Tires and inner tubes__......---..--.do 83 
Leather and leather products_____......do 357 
Footwear (except rubber) __- ..do 235 


Mannfacturing production-worker 
index, unadjusted (U. S. Dept. 


Manufacturing production-worker 
index, adjusted (Federal Reserve)t _- 


employment 
of Labor)ft 
1939 = 100 
employment 
-1939 = 100- 


Miscellaneous employment data: 

Federal] and State highways, total§_- 
Construction (Federal and State) . 
Maintenance (State)__.._...-..---- ...do 
Federal civilian employees: 
i thousand 1, 940 
Washington, D.C., metropolitan area__ d { 

a to employees (class I steam railway 


thousands 


| 

..num ber k 
do | 

| 


PAYROLLS 


Manufacturing production-worker payroll index, 
unadjusted (U. 8. Dept. of Labor)t._ 1939=10¢ 333. 5 


LABOR CONDITIONS 
Average weekly hours per worker (U. S 
Labor): 


All manufacturing industries____---- hour 
Durable-goods industries___--_-- * d 40. 2 
Ordnance and accessories.____- ). ¢ 
Lumber and wood products (except fi 
seer he 
Sawmills and planing mills___. ( l 
Furniture and fixtures _- lo 1.7 
Stone, clay, and glass products. ( 
Giass and glass products. _-.._--- 1 40 
Primary meta] industries 1 3 
Blast furnaces, stee] works and 
Sena hour 
Primary smelting and refining of no nferrou 
EE ga ur 
Fabricated metal prod. (except ordnane 
chinery, transportation equipment) hou 
Heating apparatus (except electrical! i 
plumber’s supplies hour 
. Machinery (except electrical) 
Electrical machinery -- 
Transportation jeukemnanl. 
Automobiles 
Aircraft and parts____. ] 
Ship and boat building and repairs. di 
Railroad equipment i 
Instruments and related products 
Miscellaneous mfg. industries do 


Dept f 


Nondurable-goods industries 
Food and kindred poengee. 
Meat products 
Dairy products 
Canning and preserving 
Bakery products __.........___- ‘ 
Beverages... _- a RS 1¢ l 
Tobacco manufactures. - aks 36. 7 
Textile-mil! products._____ 
Broad-woven fabric mills___ 
Knitting mills. ‘é : 


Apparel and other finished textile prod 
b 


Men’s and boys’ suits and coats 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings 
clothing......__- ina 

Women’s outerwear. : lo 
4 =! and allied products de 42. ¢ 
ulp, paper, and paperboard mil!s___do 13. 4 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries 
hours 


and wo 
' nr 


rs_. 


Newspape 1 
Commercial printing = i 
Chemicals and al!ied products dc 
Industrial organic chemicals de 
Products of petroleum and coal do 
de 

de 


r 
‘ 
) 


Petroleum refining. ____. iatandl 39. ¢ 
Rubber products_.___- a 3 

Tires and inner tubes___._______- do 7.4 
Leather and leather products.......__ do... 37.9 

Footwear (except rubber)_.____ do { 


* Revised. » Preliminary. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through |___ ee a 2 1950 , 1951 ~ 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the 8 ne r : 7 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey | March April May June July August —- October os a January a March 
| 
r ry T . 
EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued 
, a F oe 
LABOR CONDITIONS—Continued | | 
Average weekly hours per worker, ete.t—Continued 
Nonmanufacturing industries: 
Mir 4 
Metal oA hours 41.1 41.6 41.6 41.6 41.1 41.9 42.2 | 43.9 43.0 * 43.9 * 43.8 Ce Bi deenase 
4 nthracite do 41.5 29.0 | 34.7 32.6 34.8 33. 2 34.5 37.2 31.0 32.8 35.8 |, =z 
Bituminous coal do 39.2 36. 0 34.1 34.7 34.6 35. 5 35. 5 36. 1 36. 4 * 38.5 37.9 Pe Mienasccecs 
Crude-petroleum and natural-gas production: 
Petroleum and natural-gas production 
hours 39.8 41.2 40.0 40.0 41.6 40.3 40.5 41.4 40.6 40.2 40.7 |) ae 
Nonmetallic mining and quarrying do 41.6 43.6 44.4 4.9 44.6 45.2 45.1 5.8 44.9 ° 43.5 43.6 |  —_—— 
Contract construction do 35.1 36. 6 37.3 38.0 37.9 38. 6 37.7 38. 5 38.0 * 37.3 * 37.3 |, ——aanee 
Nonbuilding construction " do 38.7 40.9 40.7 42.0 41.5 42.7 41.5 42.5 40.9 40.2 * 39.5  , See 
Building construction do 34. 5 35. 6 36. 5 37.0 36. 9 37.6 5. 7 37.4 37.3 * 36.7 36.7 Sei 
Transportation and public utilities: 
Local railways and bus lines do.__.. 44.4 44.5 44.8 45.3 45.1 44.8 45.1 45.3 45.6 * 46.3 * 45.8 45.8 j.... 
Telephone do 38. 5 38.7 | 38.9 39.1 39.4 39.3 39. 6 38.4 38.0 39. 1 38.8 | ca 
Telegraph do 44.1 44. 6 | 5.4 4.9 5.0 45.0 44.6 44.8 44.4 44.8 44.5 4, 
Gas and electric utilities we 41.2 41.3 | 41.3 41.5 41.6 41.5 41.6 41.8 41.8 42.0 °41.9 eae 
T r wcle 
W holesale trade do 40.3 40.1 40.4 40.6 40.9 40.9 40.7 » 40.9 40.8 41.2 40.8 Ge Deknchs 
Ret trade 
General-merchandise stores do 36. 5 | 36.1 36.4 37.2 37.7 37.4 36. 4 36.3 36. 0 * 38.2 36.8 } = 
Food and liquor do 40.0 40.1 | 40.1 40.8 41.5 41.5 40.4 40.0 40.0 40.3 40.0  \ i sae 
Automotive and accessories dealers.__do 45.8 5.8 45.9 45.9 45.7 45.6 45.6 45.5 45.8 46.0 ° 45.8 gear 
Service | | | 
Hot year-round do | 43.8 | 44.0 | 44.1 | 43.8 43.8 44.0 43.8 | 44.0 43. 6 43.9 43.3 43.1 |. 
Laundries do 41.0 | 41.0 41.7 | 42.0 41.5 40. 6 41.3 | 41.0 40.8 ° 41.2 40.9 TS Loon 
Cleaning and dyeing plants do 40.6 40. 4 43.0 43.0 41.4 40.0 41.6 41.0 41.2 °4i.1 41.3 _  ) = oie 
| | 
Industrial disputes (strikes and lock-outs 7 | 
Beg ng in month | | j 
Work stoppages number r 208 ’ 407 r 485 r 483 | 463 | ° 635 * §21 | r 550 320 ‘218 400 * 350 350 
rke ved thousands r 85 r 159 r 354 ° 278 | * 224 ’ 346 + 270 ’ 197 r 200 ’ 61 185 140 
In effect du ‘ ontl | 
Vork stoppage number ’ 453 r 605 ‘723 ’ 768 ’ 732 ‘918 r 820 | r 801 ’ 605 423 550 * 550 550 
W orke ed thousands ’ 566 r 204 ’ SOS ’ 373 | r 389 | ’ 441 | ' 450 ’ 330 ’ 308 ril4 215 300 280 
Mar ile during month do r 3, 870 3, 280 3, 270 r 2, 630 °2,750| *°2,666| *°3,510 r 2, 590 r 2, 050 r912 1, 200 1, 700 2, 300 
Pe t of available working time r. 51 r. 49 r. 44 | "34 r, 39 ". 32 | r. 48 r. 32 "27 "12 15 25 .29 
U. 8. Employment Service placement activities | | 
N t placement thousands_.| 368 406 489 494 486 624 | 618 612 515 421 486 438 513 
Une t 1™ itior | 
Initia d 1, 2064 1, 543 1, 367 1,104 971 641 | 558 720 907 1, 051 1, 080 770 729 
( t do 8, 261 6, 656 6, 702 5, 827 5,115 4, 424 3, 203 3, 141 3, 520 3, 873 4, 923 3, 845 3, 627 
Be f | | | 
Be ‘ eekly erage d 2 008 1, 559 1. 567 1, 388 | 1, 158 | 983 R06 652 734 832 983 ’ 883 7 
Ar t of j nt thous. of dol 187,215 | 138,969 | 138,778 | 119,430] 99,714] 89,681 | 64,458 57,533 | 62,389] 66,9697 91,560] °71,369] 71, 584 
Vet I va | | | 
I d 20 14 14 18 13 | 9 5 | 4 5 5 4 3 2 
( d 275 187 160 | 23 112 | 92 55 30 24 25 27 19 | 15 
f i during last week of month — de us 13 33 27 25 | 19 10 | f 5 | 6 6 5 3 
An t ent thous. of dol_.| 5,713 3, 838 3, 185 2, 526 2, 200 | 1, 988 1, 126 629 487 | 404 554 391 315 
| 
Lat ! tablishment | | | 
A ite per 100 employees__| 3. ¢ 4.4 4.8 4.7] 6.6 | 5.7 | 5.2 | 4.0 | 3.0 5.2 r4.5 °4,7 
Bey 4 29 s 3.0 2.9 | 4.2 | 49 4.3] 3.8 | 3.6 4.1 r3.8 243 
D di 2 2 3 4 4 { 3 3 3 3 > 3 
I de 1.4 ! 1.1 9 6] 6 7 8 1.1 1.3 1.0 ‘8 ».8 
do 1.2 1.3 1.6 1.7 1.8 2.9 3.4 | 27] 21 | 1.7 2.1 2.1 72.6 
M ar + do | 1 l l l oo” -3 .4 4) 3] .3 7 6 °.6 
WAGES 
4 S. Depar t of | 
I | | 
4 tr dollars 56. AB 56. 93 57. 54 SRS 59. 21 60. 32 60. 64 61. 99 62. 23 ’ 63. 88 * 63.71 ’ 63. 76 » 64.36 
I 74 61.01 61.47 62. sf 63.01 | 64.33 65.14 66. 39 06. 34 * 68. 32 * 67.77 * 68.10 » 68.8) 
él 1 61.4 f ( 61.00 4. 92 66. 12 67.41 | 68. 04 70 53 * 68:34 ’ 68. 85 r 70.66 >71.99 
] rT ict ree] tfu i ‘ | 
a { ‘ 4 28 i OS 56. 27 | 58. 30 | 57. B44 SR. 83 57.08 * 57. 59 ’ 56. 36 * 56.39 » 57.02 
ly d 1.8 1.19 6. 08 55.9 5 7. 69 58. 56 56. 53 ’ 56. 83 ’ 55. 83 56. 03 
fix d Lf 0 2.0 54.87 12 56. 27 56.87] "56.7790 ° 56.94] + 57.91! » 59.16 
{ do 6. 7. 2 5.12 iB. 57 4 60. 88 63.11 63. 66 | r 63. 60 ’ 63. 29 63.02! » 63.59 
j 4 . 4 { 6.24 +10 61.31 f wo 67.03 r 65, 890 66.14 4. 96 |. 
| i A2. 4 6 r 7 66. 50 66. 95 f 6 69. 10 81} 70. 14 74.36 74.78 ’ 72.92 » 74.40 
and Hinge n . | 
d ; 61. 84 66.08 | OS. Re 66. 63 67.83 67. 37 69. 30 68. 87 | 69. 03 * 75. 21 77.27 kf Te 
dollars 61.13 61. 61 61. 98 62. 4 62. &3 63.15 64. 44 | 66. 40 67.73 * 69. 47 * 70.75 | 4 y oes 
I r ( in | | | 
llars 50. 64 60. Fit 60. 89 62. 87 62. 55 64.79 | 65. 72 | 66. 66 66. 20 * 68. 26 ’ 67.40 * 68.06 » 69.10 
reept ¢ i i | | 
dollars 60. 20 60. 7 61. 30 62.11 63. 28 65. 53 66, 83 68. 09 67. 27 r 68. 88 ’ 68. 51 68. 72 _— 
‘ rce] , a 63. 34 64. 33 65.09 65. 69 66. 35 | 67. 98 | 68. 04 71.00 72.03 ° 74.00 74. 30 75.04 » 76. 69 
I y do 58. 44 S. 71 9. 23 58. 62 | 59. 44 60.15 61. 48 | (4.12 | 4.33 | *° 65.15 * 4. 29 ’ 64.80 » 65.63 
| | | 
‘ I t dk 67. 46 70. 46 69. 62 | 72. 53 | 71.71 | 72. 87 72. 39 73. 02 | 71.78] * 75.18 * 72.26 * 73.71 » 72.30 
d 60. OS 7 7 1. 66 75. 7 74. 35 | 75. 21 3. RI 75, 21 | 72.76! * 76.28 * 71.74 73. G3 f...... 
\ par d 65. 29 1. 65. 61 65. 32 66. 54 | 68. 04 71.18 70. 18 | 71.78 * 75. 08 * 76. 08 76. 12 
t nd iirs 2. 53 62. 08 63. 21 | 62. 39 4. 20 | 6A. 84 | 62, 89 62. 89 (4. 47 * 66. 67 ’ 64.31 68, 42 
64. 21 64. 52 64. 99 64. 56 | 64. 40 | 65. 29 68. 72 69. 04 | 69. 51 * 72. 52 * 73. 07 71. 74 |... 
I ts and | luct ! 57. 40 57.62 58. 34 58. 93 | 58. 08 61.13 63. 58 | 4.77 65. 47 * 06.75 ’ 65. 30 * 66. 57 * 67.64 
e nfg. industries do 51.82 51. 04 52. 47 52. 69 | 52. 47 54. 87 ! 64.04 ' 56. 98 57.01 * 57.50 ’ 57.49 * 58.53 » 58. 25 
r Re i ® Prelir iry tRevised series See note marked “‘t’’ on p. 8-11. 
, r January and February 1950, respectively: Beginning in month—work toppages, 248; 206; workers involved, 170,000; 56,500; in progress during month—work stoppages, 


368 S volved, 305,000; 527,000; man-days idle, 2,730,000; 8,590,000; percent of available working time. .40: 1.39 
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S-14 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS May 1951 
‘ 19: 50 1951 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through i eceiecbeeepenniaibinass — i , siieaienioe — =" 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the Septem- Novem- | Decem- Febru 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey | March April May June July August October | “SY on January | soe March 
EMPLOYMENT AND POPU LATION—Continued 
WAGES—Continued y 5 i | | | 
| | | | 
Average weekly earnings, etc. +—Continued 
All manufacturing industries—Continued 
Nondurable-goods industries dollars... 53. 04 52.17 52. 83 53. 92 55. 65 55. 30 | 56. 58 57.19 | 58. 44 58. 68 & 32 » 58.47 
Food and kindred products do 54. 42 54.14 54. 90 56. 01 | 56. 19 56. 3¢ 56. 83 8.08] © 59.85 0). 2 » 08 P59. 04 
Meat prodacts._.........___. do 56.14 55. 64 57.10 58. 11 57. 92 62. 59 61. 24 65. 49 r 69. 92 65. 78 6). 64 7 
Dairy products do....| 54.63 54. 79 55. 02 55. 85 | 56. 57 56. 81 56.74 | 56.62| ° 57.68 1.05 ) 54 
Canning and preserving. do j 44.79 44. 32 45.01 45. 94 | 3 47.91 47.18 | 49.05 48. 06 r 46. 82 19. 86 19 ily 
Bakery products_____.______- do 52. 75 | 52. 37 53. 12 53. 21 | | 54. 34 53.85 | 54.19 | 54. 47 55. 04 4.72 it) a 
ae > aa do 65. 16 66. 38 66. 71 68. 96 68. 39 67.86 | 68.14 67.81 2.13 71. 59 ‘ 
Tobacco manufactures.......___ do 39. 49 38. 59 39. 67 41. 59 | 3. 37 42. 02 | 41. 21 | 42. 45 14. 04 43.09 » 43.16 
Textile-mill products Se do 47.39 45. 51 45. 63 46. 75 49. 33 49. 98 | 52. 58 | 53. 19 86 53. 98 ? 51 
Broad-woven fabric mills do 47.72 45.81 | 45. 82 46. 92 49. 29 49. 90 53 W | 53. 68 4. 57 54. 30 
Knitting mills__- do 43. 55 40. 60 40. 67 41.85 7 | 45. 67 45. 63 47.67] 47.91 r 48. 27 19. 40 
Apparel and other finished textile products | 
dollars 43. 50 40. 80 41. 27 41.89 43. 22 46. 06 43. 09 45. 51 44. 50 r 45.88 17 48.45] » 47.21 
Men’s and boys’ suits and coats do 50. 81 47. 46 48. 92 | 48. 99 49. 22 51. 08 47.75 51.77 | 52. 57 55. 57 "9 56, 18 . 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings and work | 
clothing. ._..__- Bs dollars 35. 62 35. 00 35. 29 | 35. 55 35. 34 37. 43 37.18 38.38 | 38. 53 r 38. 59 14 39. 89 : 
Women’s outerwear. do | 49. 67 46. 06 | 45. 57 | 45. 87 49. 62 54. 01 | 46. 43 | 50). 94 | 48. 37 ’ 51. 84 6.19 
Pa Los allied products __ do | 5806 58. 20 | 58. 08 60. 03 61. 36 62.74 63. 10 | 63. 27 64. 92 r 06. 44 79 f » 66. 51 
Ip, r, and paperboard mills _ do | 61. 89 62. 42 61. 82 64. 21 65.74 66. 99 66. 89 67. 20 69. 00 * 70. 63 70. 38 70. 38 i 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries | | 
dollars 72. 14 72. 18 72. 64 72. 72 72. 30 | 73.17 74. 48 74. 22 74. 52 * 76. 42 73. 92 74.07 » 75. 62 
ilahieias aoe. do.._.| 7842] 79.88] 81.05| 80.76 79.20} 78.84 81.11 81.07| 82.29] ° 85.42 78. 90 80. 51 
Commercial printing eS do 71. 56 70. 88 71. 68 | 71.79 71.95 | 72. 38 73. 61 73. 78 73. 42 * 75. 60 73. G 72 6] : 
Chemicals and allied products _. do 60.09 | 60.56 61.18 62. 39 62.99 | 63.48 64. 16 64. 55 65. 52 66.4 66. 83 67.01 P 66. 98 
Industrial organic chemicals 7 do 62. 56 63. 12 33. 91 65.16 66. 02 65. 85 67. 52 67.98 69. 34 ° 69.7 7 ‘ 7 
Products of petroleum and coal_- do | 71. 54 73. 85 73. 28 | 74. 37 76. 09 | 73. 73 76. 77 77.71 | 78.32 | ° 78.32 8. 88 77 77. 79 
Petroleum refining. __- BPs do 74. 88 77.11 75. 73 76. 82 78. 93 75. 29 79. 72 80. 93 | 81.64 | 81.03 81. 93 79. o 
Rubber products_____- art do 59. 70 61. 76 | 64. 52 65. OR 66. 59 | 66. 25 | 68 5R 66. 29 | 66. 52 r 6R. Tt A. Ol fi 67.02 
Tires and inner tubes - ao dc 65. 26 69. 23 | 74. 60 74. 05 75. 22 76. 01 75. 46 73.12 | 73.70 | ° 76.2 73. 96 67 
Leather and leather products. aearery ’ 44.15 41.96 | 41.56 43. 60 44.73 46. 49 45. 72 46.04] 45.94] © 47. 2¢ 8.26) 749 » 49. 28 
Footwear (except rubber)______- do 42. 15 39. 18 38. 48 40. 84 42. 53 44.39} 43.32 42. 76 | 2.23] * 44.02 15. 96 {7 
Nonmanufacturing industries: | | 
Mining: 
a ee do 61. 81 62. 90 | 63.11 63. 40 63.17 64. 48 | 66. 38 69. 84 69. 92 "73 74.99 72. o 
et ia aaa do 80. 01 57. 25 | 68. 81 | 64. 94 68. 59 5.77 | 68. 45 75. 59 | 60. 85 ‘65.14 71.13 65. 4 
Bituminous coal_ lo 78. 75 72. 79 | 68. 37 69. 92 69. 68 71. 04 71. 92 72. 99 73. 27 ° 77.77 77. 54 76. 54 : 
Crude-petroleum and natural-gas production: | 
Petroleum and natural-gas production 
dollars. 70. 88 74. 41 | 70. 88 | 71. 08 75. 59 71. 01 73. 47 77. 67 76. 21 ° 75. 58 45 76. Sf 
Nonmetalic mining and quarrying do 55. 37 58.03} 59.45 | 60,39 60. 92 61.74 62. 51 64.03 63. 31 * 62. 12 2 61. 59 Sa 
Contract construction. ______. ..do 68. 59 70. 93 | 72. 74 | 73. 66 74.0 75. 96 75. 89 77. 92 77. 52 * 77. 36 75. 4 J 
Nonbuilding construction __ ..do. 68. 34 71. 41 | 71.71 73.75 73. 70 76. 48 75, 86 77. 65 75.42] ° 75.58 ‘ 72. 73 
Building construction_.__. do....| 68.83 70.70} 72.93] 73.82 74.02 75. 99 75. 86 77. 87 78.07 | ° 77.80 s. 4¢ 75. 86 |. 
Transportation and public utilities: | 
Local railways and bus lines_.._...__._do 65. 53 65. 90 66. 56 67.41 67.47 66. 84 7. 42 67.77 68. 26 r 69, 96 0 70. 62 
———-—--—— ; do 52. 98 53. 44 53. 72 | 54.19 54.96 64.71 55. 80 56.18 54. 04 ’ 56. 320 4. 22 
Telegraph ae ™ 62. 93 | 64. 13 65. 38 | 64. 21 64. 13 63. 99 64. 49 64. 74 64. 25 65. 05 1. 57 64. SF 
Gas and electric utilities... __- do 64. 81 | 65.17 65.17 65. 99 66. 52 65. 65 67. 35 67.93 68. 68 ‘71.3 71. 57 St reas 
ie: 
} hm a ee ee _.do. 58. 56 58. 79 69. 11 59. 93 61.10 60.90 60. 93 61. 68 61.98 * 63. 49 63. 48 |) fl ae 
e: 
General-merchandise stores _____. do....| 35.04 34. 66 35. 49 36. 60 37. 32 37. 06 36. 11 36.01 35.24] "37.02 8. 60 37. &3 ies 
eae do 50. 76 50. 93 50. 81 51. 82 53. 37 53. 04 52. 12 51.80 52. 40 52.91 ’ 53.20 | 52 84 uD 
a and accessories dealers.__do 59. 22 60. 36 60. 50 62. 29 63.71 63. 66 63. 52 63. 04 63. 07 * 63. 53 64. 49 Jk | eee 
— and trust companies______ do 45. 37 45. 83 45. 54 45. 42 46. 34 46. 36 46. 75 47.78 48. 18 ’ 48. 66 49. 2¢ ) | a 
Hotels, 0 EE do 33. 07 33. 26 33. 34 33. 33 33. 51 33. 92 34. 30 34. 67 4.74 r 35.16 24.04 00 : 
SS i do 34. 56 34. 85 35. 74 36. 33 5.61 34. 83 | 35. 93 35. 79 a6 ’ 36. 38 36. 61 6.1 
Cleaning and dyeing plants._..____. do 40. 40 40. 48 43. 69 44. 03 42.02 40. 16 | 2. 56 42.15 | 2.23 42.29 { 12. 1 
Avemee howty earnings (U. 8. Department of | | 
All manufacturing industries__...____ dollars 1. 424 1. 434 1. 442 | 1. 453 1. 462 1. 464 1. 479 1, 501 1.514 1543 +1 ASM 1. 550 » 1 586 
Durable-goods —— - ee do__-- 1. 486 1. 499 1. 509 1. 522 1. 533 1. 539 1. 562 1. 577 1. 587 r 1.619 6201} +°1.637 > 1. 646 
Ordnance and accesso: do 1. 510 1. 513 1. 515 1. 521 1, 524 1. 552 1. 564 1. 589 1. 625 ’ 1.608 1651) °1.651 » 1. 678 
Lumber and weed + on (except furni- 
Se Sarre ollars__ 1. 293 1.311 1. 336 1. 353 1. 369 1. 388 1. 404 1. 404 1.391 | * 1.391 ° 1.378 1. 382 > 1.374 
Sawmills and planing mills_..______ do. 1. 293 1.311 1. 338 1. 348 1. 368 1. 383 1. 407 1. 401 1.389} +° 1.386 ° 1.37 1. 380 
Furniture and fixtures___._._.....___. do___. 1. 25 1.251 | 1. 250 1. 256 1. 269 1. 282 1. 301 1, 321 1. 335 1. 342 ) 549 » 1.379 
a ~ i. oe and glass a “ae 1. 389 1. 400 1. 404 1.414 1. 432 1. 428 1. 467 1. 485 1. 505 ° 1.507 2 2 > 1.536 
and glass nets. ee 1. 480 1. 482 1. 476 1. 486 1. 523 1. 485 1. 572 1, 586 1. 623 1. 007 1. 62 1. 608 |. 4 
mL ustries do 1. 604 1. 609 1. 619 1, 630 1. 645 1. 639 1. 669 1. 666 1. 678 1. 758 1. 789 "1.7% °1.7 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills | | ‘ -“— 
dollars 1. 649 1. 652 1. 659 | 1. 674 1. 700 1. 680 1. 724 1. 683 1. 692 1. 830 1. 880 1. 834 
smelting and refining of nonferrous 
SE dollars 1. 502 1. 510 | 1. 519 1. 529 1. 539 1. 544 1. 564 1. 600 | 1. 65 1.6% 1. 709 1. 682 
Fabricated metal prod. (except ordnance, ma- | | ~ 
chinery, transportation equipment) | 
dollars 1. 480 1. 488 | 1. 496 | 1. 515 1. 522 1. 539 1. 561 1. 576 1.580; °1.610 1.624} 1.640! »]1 353 
Heatin tus (except electrical) and | | . 
plum ~~ <0) NTR dollars 1, 505 1. 519 1. 521 1. 526 1. 536 1. 564 1. 580 1. 606 1.617} * 1. 63 r 1.687 1. a7¢ 
Machinery (except electrical)... ___. do.... 1. 560 1. 569 | 1. 576 1, 583 1. 595 1. 607 1. 626 1. 655 1.675 | © 1.608 1.712 1. 728 »1 743. 
Electrical machinery... ............... do... 1. 443 1. 446 1, 453 1, 451 1. 464 1. 467 1. 485 1 mt 1.539] °1.5559 ° 1.553 1.569} » 1.589 
Transportation equipment___._.____. do. 1. 678 1. 706 1. 698 1.727 1. 72 1. 735 1. 770 1. 781 1.790 r 1.816 1.802! +°1.811 > 1.812 
ent sats I ST do 1.710 1. 748 | 1. 731 1.770 1. 766 1. 778 1. 818 1. 830 1, 842 r 186% 1. 849 1. 864 
ee oe do 1.612 1.612 1. 608 1. 605 1. 615 1. 626 1. 667 1. 675 1. 603 1.734 1.72 1 720 < 
= 4 ad ode ba building and repairs__do 1. 637 1. 638 | 1. 646 1. 629 1. 685 1. 654 1. 642 1, 642 1. 666 * 1.671 1, 666 1 707 ra 
equipment__........._. do 1. 638 1. 646 | 1. 633 1. 647 1. 647 | 1. 65: 1. 701 1. 726 1. 729 *1.773 1. 7¢ 1. 737 er 
Instruments an related products__..._do-_ 1. 435 1.438] 1.444 1, 448 1.442| 1.466 1 496 1. 524 1.544] °1.5679) 71.566] 71.585] » 1,599 
Miscellaneous mfg. industries__..____. do_. 1. 289 1. 292 | 1. 302 1.301 i. 302 1.319 1. 331 1.347 1. 351 | r 1.379 r 1.392 1.407 | 1. 407 
Nondurable-goods industries____....___- ee 1. 353 1. 355 1, 358 1. 365 1. 375 5 | 1. 37 1.379 1. 494 1.419 1. 443 1456 r 1.458 » 1.458 
Food and kindred products ______._. ..do. 1. 337 1. 340 1. 339 | 1. 340 | 1. 346 | 1. 341 | 1. 342 1. 366 | 1, 386 r1.415 r 1.438 r1.441 > 1.440 
eS ..do-. 1. 393 1. 398 | 1. 408 1. 407 1, 419 | 1. 423 | 1. 501 | 1. 01 1.09 * 1.547 * 1, 537 1.516 
Dairy products. ae 1. 250 1. 248 1, 242 1. 241 1. 263 1. 257 1.271 | 1.275 1. 284 1.302 * 1.339 1.350 
Canning and preserving... Eee do 1. 217 1. 221 1. 210 1. 181 1. 153 1. 180 1. 148 1. 211 1. 245 r 1.252 r1.29 1. 29 
Bakery products.........._______ do... 1. 271 1.271] 1.277 1.270} 1.292 1. 300 1. 307 1. 309 1.319) °1.3239 ° 1.325 1. 333 = 
I do. 1. 625 1. 631 1. 623 1.642! 1,681 1.656! 1.647! 1.662 1.658 ' *1.604" * 1.738 1. 759 : 


» Preliminary. 


* Revised. 





tRevised series. See note marked “‘t’’ 


on p. 8-11. 
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Unless otherwise stuted, statistics through 1950 : ——_ : Sates» 1951 Sate 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the = : 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey | March April | May | June July August | ™ a | October sl a Ta January — March 
| 
EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued 
WAGES—Continued 
Average hourly earnings, etc.t—Continued 
All manufacturing industries—Continued 
Nondurable-goods industries—Continued 
Tobacco manufactures___......- dollars 1. 076 1. 087 1. 081 1. 086 1. 095 1. 098 1.072 1. 076 1. 123 1.124 *1.141 1. 143 > 1.148 
Textile-mill products do 1. 209 1, 204 1. 204 1. 208 1. 212 1. 218 1. 228 1. 295 1. 307 * 1.313 ’ 1.320 ° 1.323 > 1.318 
Broad-woven fabric mills do 1.199 1.193 1.190 1. 197 1. 203 1. 208 1.214 1. 300 1. 306 1.313 1.315 fy Sere 
Knitting mills do 1.177 1. 160 1. 162 1. 156 1.156 1. 165 1.173 1. 216 1. 238 r 1.240 r 1. 267 |) euapiaae 
Apparel and other finished textile products 
dollars 1. 195 1. 159 1. 156 1.170 1. 194 1. 225 1. 207 1. 220 1. 206 * 1. 257 ’ 1.288 r 1.292 » 1.259 
Men’s and boys’ suits and coats do 1. 355 1. 337 1. 333 1. 335 1.334 1. 355 1. 349 1. 366 1. 387 1.474 1. 485 GAD Westisscoene 
Men's and boys’ furnishings and work 
clothing dollars . 984 . 986 . 983 . 9R2 . 979 . O85 . 904 1.002 1.022 r 1.043 r 1.055 9 fers 
Women's outerwear do 1. 403 1, 335 1.317 1. 357 1. 430 1. 492 1.442 1. 468 1. 398 ° 1.477 r 1.532 1. 527 |. = 
Paper and allied products do 1, 363 1, 376 1. 373 1. 396 1, 417 1, 426 1. 434 1. 438 1. 472 1. 493 1.502 ° 1.504 > 1.515 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills.. do 1, 426 1, 445 1. 431 1. 466 1. 494 1. 02 1.510 1.510 1. 554 * 1.573 r 1.578 | (7 em 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries 
dollars 1. 869 1.870 1.877 1.879 1. 878 1, 881 1. 900 1. 903 1.901 ° 1.920 1.910 * 1.934 > 1.949 
Newspapers , do 2.131 2. 153 2.173 2.171 2. 164 2. 160 2. 198 2. 203 2.212 * 2.242 r 2.210 06 | =e 
Commercial printing do 1, 807 1, 799 | 1. 801 1.813 1.817 1, 805 1.813 1.849 1. 831 * 1.844 71.845 1. 857 |. oa 
Chemicals and allied products do 1, 462 1, 470 1. 485 1. 07 1. 529 1, 526 1. 535 1. 537 1. 560 1. 578 * 1. 595 * 1.607 » 1.610 
Industrial organic chemicals 1. 564 1, 574 L 578 1. 597 1. 622 1. 618 1. 655 1. 662 1. 683 1.693 1.713 A. aS 
Products of petroleum and coal do 1. 802 1.810 1. 805 1.814 1.829 1. 816 1. 841 1. 868 1.901 * 1.901 ’ 1.924 1.914 » 1.916 
Petroleum refining do 1. 891 1.904 1. 898 1.911 1. 925 1.911 1. 935 1. 960 2. 006 r1. 991 2.013 1.999 | as 
Rubber products do 1.519 1. 544 1. 566 1. 572 1. 592 1, 585 1. 589 1. 582 1. 603 * 1.653 1. 652 1625, 71663 
Tires and inner tubes do | 1. 745 1.775 1.815 1. 824 1. 862 1, 863 1. 845 1.819 1 838 1.910 ’ 1.926 1. 8&9 ileal 
Leather and leather products do 1, 165 1,172 1.174 1.172 1.174 1. 186 1. 200 1. 218 1. 225 ° 1.234 ’ 1.247 1.260; »*1.270 
Footwear (except rubber) do 1,127 1,129 1, 125 1.122 1,128 1. 144 1. 152 1. 165 1.173 °1.177 1. 197 ko | 
Nonmanufacturing industries: | 
Mining 
Metal 2 ee 1, 504 1, 512 1. 517 1. 524 1. 537 1. 539 1. 573 1. 591 1. 626 * 1.675 1.712 Sg ae 
Anthracité do 1. 928 1.974 1. 983 1. 992 1. 971 1. 981 1. 984 2.082 1. 963 r 1.986 * 1. 987 7" [ace 
Bituminous coal do 2. 009 2. 022 2. 005 2.015 2.014 2. 001 2. 026 2. 022 2.013 °2.020 * 2.046 i. 4 [Se 
Crude-petroleum and natural-gas production: | 
Petroleum and natural-gas production 
dollars 1, 781 1, 806 1.772 1.7 1.817 1. 762 1.814 1. 876 1. 877 r 1.880 193 A | oe 
Nonmetallic mining and quarrying do 1.331 1. 331 1. 339 1. 345 1. 366 1. 366 1. 385 1. 398 1.410 * 1. 428 1.444 a Eidcatestes 
Contract construction do 1. 054 1. 938 1. 950 1. 941 1. 954 1. 968 2.013 2.024 2.040 * 2.074 * 2.007 i |) ae 
Nonbuilding construction... .- do 1. 766 1. 746 1. 762 1.756 1.77 1. 791 1. 828 1. 827 1. 844 * 1. 880 * 1.909 1.919 eenzooes 
Building construction a do 1.995 1. O86 1. 998 1. 995 2. 006 2. 021 2. 067 2. 082 2. 093 * 2.120 * 2. 138 BED Liccstecece 
Transportation and public utilities 
Local railways and bus lines. .-. do 1. 476 1. 481 1. 486 1. 488 1. 496 1. 492 1. 495 1. 496 1. 497 r 1.511 * 1. 535 i 
Telephone é etd do 1. 376 1, 381 1. 381 1. 386 1. 395 1. 392 1. 409 1. 426 1. 422 r 1.440 1.449 tne 
Telegraph do | 1. 427 1. 438 1. 440 1. 430 1. 425 1. 422 1. 446 1. 445 1. 447 1. 452 1. 451 i |) = aaRnees 
Gas and electric utilities ..do 1, 573 1. 578 1. 578 1. 590 1. 599 1. 603 1. 619 1. 625 1. 643 * 1.670 * 1.673 BT Wieednecsitn 
Trade 
W holesale trade do 1. 453 1. 466 1. 463 1. 476 1. 494 1. 489 1. 497 1. 508 1. 519 1.541 ’ 1.556 S|) eee 
Retail trade 
General-merchandise stores do . 960 . 960 . 975 . 084 . 990 . 991 g92 y2 . 979 * . 969 * 1.049 | 
Food and liquor ..do | 1, 269 1. 270 1. 267 1. 270 1, 286 1. 278 1. 290 1. 295 1.310 ° 1.313 ’ 1.330 arcs 
Automotive and accessories dealers__.do 1, 293 1.318 1.318 1. 357 1.354 1.3% 1. 393 1. 393 1.377 r 1.381 ’ 1.408 ce » Soeaeeer-f 
Bervice 
OS ee do . 755 7! . 756 . 761 . 765 .771 783 . 788 . 795 * 801 . 807 . ore 
Laundries ae See 843 . 850 857 865 . 858 . 858 870 . 873 . 879 r . 883 . 895 < | 3S 
Cleaning and dyeing plants____- do | 995 1. 002 1. 016 1. 024 1.015 1. 004 1.023 1. 028 1.025 * 1.029 * 1.047 So), Se 
Miscellaneous wage data | 
Construction wage rates (E. N. R.): | 
Common labor dol. per hr | 1. 486 | 1. 493 | 1. 511 | 1. 528 1. 538 1. 561 1. 561 1. 568 1. 57 1. 574 1. 585 1. 593 1. 505 
Skilled labor do 2. 469 2. 478 2. 485 2. 517 2. 524 2. 544 2. 554 2. 565 2.571 2. 577 2. 604 2. 615 2. 619 
Farm wage rates, without board or room (quar- 
terly)* sand ....-----dol. per hr 70 73 . 66 | _. - on 1. “ *.78 
Railway wages (average, class I) do 1, 552 1. 574 1.558 | 1.555 1.579] 1.552 1.586} 1.566 1. 587 1. 603 1. 585 i eee 
Road-building wages, common labor do... | 1.13 1.20 | 1.23 =~ ae 1,30 a Sa ae 
| ' | | 
FINANCE 
BANKING 
Acceptances and commercial paper outstanding: 
Bankers’ acceptances eT 245 7 231 279 335 374 397 383 383 304 453 470 479 
EEA LEE ee do 258 257 250 240 259 286 308 312 325 333 356 369 381 
Agricultura] loans outstanding of agencies super- 
vised by the Farm Credit Administration: 
Total a mil. of dol 5 { = . SS Se ee 1, 838 Suleattoedl iS  } Re Sere 1, 86 
Farm mortgage loans, total , a | |= a GP Beewsnen vena O88 |... — (au, EEE EE 9Us 
Federal land banks ; oka 916 |... RS | =a Seo Nhe 041 |...- ee onal RE SC 958 
Land Bank Commissioner.......... do | 4. sini . | === sikion: == , eer (> endenmball 40 
Loans to cooperatives SSS 265 | 255 | 247 246 246 251 269 305 331 350 356 361 339 
Ll eae do... 510 540 564 589 606 606 582 546 519 522 551 592 650 
Bank debits, total (141 centers)... _- ——— 104, 035 91, 682 100, 301 107, 113 98, 509 115, 490 110, 107 111, 974 110, 132 125, 435 123, 224 101,414 | 129,172 
New York City do 43,112 37, 025 41,463 43, 781 38, 757 50, 067 44, 910 43, 837 43, 7 52, 590 48, 207 39, 067 53,171 
Outside New York City- .. = 60, 923 54, 657 58, 838 63, 332 59, 752 65, 423 65, 197 68, 137 66, 392 72, 845 75, 017 62, 347 76, 001 
Federal Reserve banks, condition, end of month: 
Assets, total mil. of dol 43, 568 43, 895 43, 525 44, 284 43, 804 44, 049 45, 604 44, 826 45, 448 47,172 47, 738 47, 368 47, 978 
Reserve bank credit outstanding, total_..do__. 18, 070 18, 301 17, 935 18, 7! 18, 466 18, 820 20, 340 19, 798 20, 638 22, 216 23, 051 23, 188 24, 150 
Discounts and advances ..do 225 113 | 306 43 219 82 72 116 161 67 798 398 275 
United States Government securities.._.do__. 17, 592 17, 796 7, 389 18, 331 17, 969 18, 356 19, 572 19, 252 19, 693 20, 778 21, 484 21, 889 22,912 
Gold certificate reserves — = 23, 020 23, 035 22, 998 22, 982 22, 886 22, 389 22, 235 22, 045 21, 798 21, 458 21, 160 20, 852 20, 567 
Liabilities, total cone 43, 568 43, 895 43, 525 44, 284 43, 804 44, 049 45, 604 44, 826 45, 448 47,172 47, 738 47, 368 47, 978 
Deposits, total nied 17, 796 18, 083 17, 655 18, 316 18, 139 17, 912 19, 197 18, 398 18, 682 19, 810 20, 998 20, 704 21, 450 
Member-bank reserve balances ..do 15, 657 15, 878 15, 814 15, 934 16, 129 15, 989 16, 709 16, 514 16, 763 17, 681 18, 084 19, 066 19, 014 
Excess reserves (estimated) do___. 507 67 526 | 436 595 219 888 589 645 1,172 937 700 » 548 
Federal Reserve notes in circulation 22, 911 22, 880 22,836 | 22,921 22, 841 22, 947 22, 997 23,075 | 23,397 23, 587 23, 026 23, 110 23, 041 
Reserve ratio............... .. percent. | 56.6 56. 2 56.8 55.7 55.8 | 54.8 52.7 53.2 61.8 49.4 48.1 47.6 46.2 
* Revised. * Preliminary tRevised series. See note marked “ft” on p. 8-11. * Rate as of April 1, 1951. 


§Rates as of April 1, 1951: Common labor, $1.595; skilled labor, $2.619. New series. Comparable data prior to January 1948 are not available, 
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BANKING—Continued | 


Federal Reserve weekly reporting member banks, 
condition, Wednesday nearest end of month 


ts: | | 
46,162 | 46, 928 aad 47, 972 | 


‘mand, adjusted __ ...-----mil. of dol_.| , 162 48,264 | 48,905/ 49,238| 49,471 50. 649 np Be 
Demand, except interbank: | 49, 487 
Individuals, partnerships, and corporations | 


mil. of dol 


i 5), 104 
30S Hoi 640 3, 489 
' re : 4, 622 
5, 279 


49, 368 
3, 443 321 
1, 94 2 390 
552 15, 387 15, 331 


50, 198 
3, 245 
2, 338 


15, 329 


os 


48, 555 50, 445 
3, 362 
1, 805 


15, 292 


States and political subdivisions 
United States Government 
Time, except interbank, total _- do 
Individuals, partnerships, and corporations 
mil. of dol 
States and political subdivisions do s 
Interbank (demand and time) - _ - do 9, of * 3 
Investments, total . do____| 77 525 2, 07 
U. 8. Government ‘obligations, direct and 
guaranteed, total......._____ mil. of dol 
 - "i 2 do | 1, 768 1, 7! 
RG Ra do vi 3 





— 
- 


14, 717 14, 738 14, 768 14, 613 14, 535 14, 537 14, 513 14, 475 | 14, 578 14, 5 14,49 
; 638 663 | 662 653 | | Art ” 
10, 345 10, 125 | 11. 032 
41,466 | 41,317 39, 850 


ORE 


10, 
40, 265 





wn 
> 


| | 

| 35,916 | 36,456] 36,638] 35,496 | 35,082] 33,845 | 33,535/ 32,984! 33, 204 1, 557 
5 1, 831 2, 297 2, 391 2,4 { l 

2, 134 1, 359 1, 156 

4133 24, 513 23,539 | 22,426 » 

7 18 7, 887 7,872 , 7. 702 , 

235 6, 420 6,315 6, 353 6 Bi f 


28, 502 29, 387 30, 586 | 31. 417 1, 54] 2.189 9 TT 


do 24, 
do 

ae ke do | oD, Of 

s, to 

Commercial, industrial, and agricultural 
To brokers and dealers in securities 
Other loans for purchasing or carrying securities | r 
mil. of dol ‘ 4 


do | 24, } 2 
do 1 


ao 


Real-estate loans 
of banks_. piste 
«te? aaa . 0 ,¢ , 6 12 ; 5, 5 , 
Money and interest rates:<7 | 
Bank rates on business loans:t 
In New York City_- percent . 2. 34 |.-- 2 OF 74 
In 7 other northern and eastern citic 1 | : 
In 11 southern and western cities i 
Discount rate (N. Y. F. R. Bank)- do 
Federal land bank loans___ : do 
Federal intermediate credit bank loans do 
Open market rates, New York City: 
Acceptances, prime, bankers’, 90 days 1 
Commercial paper, prime, 4-6 months.___do 1. 31 
Time loans, 90 days (N. Y.S. E.) lo 1.6 
Call loans, renewal (N. Y. S. E.) l l 
Yield on U. 8. Govt. securities: 
3-month bills§_ aA : 1. 13 1. 159 1. 166 1. 174 1.172 1. 211 
3-5 year taxable issues_ ( 1.4 1. 45 1.4 1. 47 1.4 1.45 | 
Savings deposits, balance to credit of deposi r a 
oT. ee aes mil. of dol 11, 325 11, 3 11, 411 11, 512 11,476 | 11,448 | 1, 52 fat 
U.S. postal savings___- ( 3, 1 51 3, 12: 3, 09 61 3, 021 | 2, 991 » 967 2 947 a' 94 ¥ 


CONSUMER CREDIT 


845 | 5, 877 


~ 


h48 
40 


Total consumer credit, end of month©_mi! lol 33 6, 6 18, 29 y 19, 32! 2 : of ' 
Instalment credit, total. ____ i 11, 077 l I ; 12, 105 12, 508 13, 009 13, 344 . , y pt 
Sale credit, total........__.__. f ' 511 7 95 7, 343 | 7, 858 7, 879 7.8 > Oy , ' 
Automobile dealers ____ i 3, 355 3, 3, 60K 7H 4 | 4, 107 | 4, 2! 1 2 1 , 12% ‘ + + 
Department stores and mail-order houss - ee ; i ; : 


Furniture stores 9] 35 } gy iy | 
Household-appliance stores da 502 5] 5, 561 | 658 702 705 - Sa 
Jewelry stores do an ; ia iad ‘ = S21 
All other retail stores d ' : 


‘?) 
% 
> 
-y 
S 
5 
2 
es 
] 
2 
e 


gee do 258 2 78 : ; 294 - 
Industrial-loan companies 17 178 : 187 I pa " "M 
Insured repair and modernization loans 

eal = - : ) Q1¢ uO “eT, S44 | Ty, a4 g4e 


Small-loan companies _______- | , 45 dhe "9 | 
Miscellaneous lenders_______-_. 14 144 14 19 | 


Charge accounts - a ae do 3, 211 3, 24 f 3, 7 
Single-payment loans©.._-__-.___. d , 045 67 f 1,197 1, 208 2 
Pn cnanecesccrsetrcences lo 005 1, 009 1, 038 1,04 1, 047 1, 1, 062 67 . 10 


Consumer instalment loans made during the mor 
by principal lending institutions: 
Commercial banks_.........______. _mil. o 336 7 7 87 Bi 208 
Credit unions a : 7 7 . } “4 
pO DS eee 0 4 { 45 
Industrial-loan companies_________- lo 1 2 ‘ | 2 
Small-loan companies 63 15 lf 175 6 leit 149 14 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT FINANCE 


Budget receipts and expenditures: 
Receipts, total_........... mil | 5, 622 2, 092 2, 895 4, 77¢ 
Receipts, net.............___- ) 4, 404 1, 881 2, Beil 4, (i 2, OF 2s { 
a 13 ‘ i { ; 
Income and employment taxes ? d 1, 791 1, 359 875 | 1, 232 . 3, 947 2, 25 “ ° ase 
Miscellaneous internal revenue 62% 704 i 137 48 775 SON 74 64 : aR 
All other receipts -. ---__- : f l } 73 133 , 
; eae 39 0 , 4, 2 , O1: 2 BIE a Bo te 23 102 + eae -. 


‘ 
x 


Expenditures, totalf__.__- 

Interest on public debt 

Veterans Administration ___. 

National defense and related activiti« 

All other expenditurest.__. 

* Revised. ® Preliminary. 

2 Data reflect a reduction of $1,746,000, ret 
tures in July-October. o'For bond yields s¢ 

§Revised to reflect yields on bills issued ra 


+ 
+ 


© Revised beginning 1929 to exclude noncor 
50 to include ¢ 


for natior 


9 Revised beginning January 19! 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the | 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey | March 
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mil. of dol. 
do 
do 
do 
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mil. of dol 


Ge 


do 
do 


do 


agencies 
mil. of do 

do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
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do 
do 
do 


ind materials do 


do 
do 
do 
do 


do 


do 
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do 

do 
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mil. of dol 
ises, including 
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ake 

do 
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he He ye p= 
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. do 


LIFE INSURANCE 


f Life In 


remium notes 


Management 


Insur en (new paid-f 


tral 
Fast uth Central 


uth Central 
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and 





surance), esti- 
] ‘ 


A sanciati 


r-insurance 


of dol 
do 
ao 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
tlo 
do 
do 
do 
do 


mil 


beneficiaries, 

thous. of dol 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


| 
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: 


255, 
253, 
221 


724 


506 


21, 408 


32, 


9 


O98 
218 


i, 101 


2, 043 


aL 
119 


110 


139 


, 382 
. 592 


92 
OSS 


5. 840 


SA] 


44 
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1950 1951 
April | May | June July August a October —- 4 January | “= | March 
FINANCE—Continued 
| 
255, 718 256, 350 257, 357 257, 541 257, 874 257, 216 256, 937 257, O77 256, 708 125 255, 941 254, 997 
253,516 | 254,183 | 255,209 | 255,403 | 255,764 | 254,968 | 254,731 | 254.887 | 254,282 § 253,704 253,382 252, 553 
221,714 | 222,315 22,853 | 222,884 | 223,059 | 221.572 | 221,191 | 221.156 | 220,575) 219,712 | 219,448] 219,028 
31, 802 31, 868 32, 356 32, 518 32, 705 33, 396 33, 539 33. 732 33, 707 33, 992 33, 933 33, 525 
2, 202 2, 167 2, 148 2, 138 2, 110 2, 247 2, 206 2, 189 2, 425 2, 421 2, 559 2, 218 
22 20 20 16 18 20 22 24 24 18 18 21 
57, 534 57, 576 57, 629 57, 655 57, 451 57, 473 58, 027 58, 006 58, 248 58, 191 58, 133 58, 020 
423 416 348 417 350 310 971 436 541 476 386 359 
41: 3 454 456 505 37 475 497 448 509 653 528 560 
24,118 24, 102 | 24, 635 
12, 502 | 12, 769 | | OE, Se eSeencosnd 
| 3.773 | 3. 684 | ct |) eo ee Te 
1, 316 : 1, 387 | Gees aay s4 
113 113 |) ae 
| | 515  ) a GES Pencocccedaliocecoconduebess 
| 3 2 ©). Bincasccads a 
| 451 708 | Raearane ‘ . 
| | 6, 116 6, 103 | < | == Z 
i 485 498 | > ae ba 
2, 186 1, 739 | -. | ats ‘ 
| 2, 101 " 2.112 | 4 i | Sees a 
3, 483 a 3. 478 | i | eso 
2, 924 a. 2. 931 _ | ares y 
| 923 | 1,073 , DB Biccackusnd = 
| | 2, 238 | 2, 097 > 2, 406 
j 
18 | 19 | "23 
774 | | 1, 108 | 1, 190 
1, 446 970 4% | a 
a 
201 | 214 | | OSS a eee 
21, 679 | 21,791 | , k | Seer ¥ SAREE ae. Spa 
| 
ia 9 | | 
070 > 105 2085 | 2113) 2166] 21,009 | 2 997 2 R09 2 893 2.890 1884 2 883 
| 
524 542 518 | 525 | 535 518 | 515 426 436 439 439 447 
112 110 110 | 109 108 105 105 103 103 102 q us 
111 111 | 110 110 | 110 | 111 | 111 108 108 106 106 106 
25 25 | 25 | 25 | 25 | 24 | 24 xB 23 22 22 20 
137 133 128 | 126 | 125 | 118 | 113 108 97 95 93 7 
1, 125 1, 147 1, 156 | 1, 180 | 1, 227 | 397 294 293 292 290 290 289 
37 37 37 36 36 | 36 | 36 36 36 36 36 36 
2 eo oe 
| | 
60, 660 60, 973 61,307 | 61,679 61, 988 62, 370 62, 706 63, 022 63, 699 64, 296 64, 539 64, 822 
54, 839 55,034} 55,311 | 55,675| 55,909 | 56, 224 | 56,334 | 56, 652 57, 158 | * 57, 502 57, 881 58, O80 
53, 936 54,196 | 54, 476 | 54, 811 55, 078 85,381 | 55, 669 | 5A, 982 56, 519 56, 886 57, 131 7, 362 
37, 716 37, 674 37, 679 37.781 | 37.731 | 37,758 37. 48 37, 522 37, 676 37, 593 37, 577 37,414 
15. 790 15.598 | 15.383 15,366} 15,170] 15.045 14, 687 14, 414 14, 221 14, 064 13, 916 13, 514 
13, 640 13, 453 13, 256 13, 242 | 13,011 | 12, 889 12, 502 12, 218 12, 023 11, 865 11, 718 11, 307 
9. 55l 9, 638 9. 740 | 9, 806 9, 900 9, 943 10. 042 10, 092 10, 187 10, 192 10, 225 10, 303 
2. 906 2.914 2.949) 298) 2961 > 973 2.988 | 2987 2. 998 3.011 3, 005 3, 008 
9, 468 | 9, 524 9, 607 | 9, 661 9, 699 9, 797 | 9, 831 10, 030 10, 270 10, 325 10, 431 10, 589 
689 719 | 794 | 726 725 712 Sis 796 789 863 792 908 
11,181 | 11,379 11.611 | 11,821 | 12.064} 12,302] 12,570 12.866 | 13, 252 13, 57: 13, 848 14, 141 
1. 036 | 1, O54 1, O71 1, O85 1, 099 1,110 1, 125 1, 136 | 1, 148 1,170 1,196 1, 218 
10, 144 10, 325 10. 540 | 10. 736 | 10, 965 11, 192 11, 445 11. 731 12, 104 12, 408 12, 642 12, 923 
1. 972 1, 983 1.994 2. 009 | 2. 024 2, 036 2. 047 2, 056 2. 067 2,078 2, O89 2, 107 
1, 144 1. 159 1.176 | 1,207 | 1. 216 1. 228 1, 244 1 259 27 1 236 1,296 1, 304 
1, 234 1, 283 | 1, 222 | 1, 267 1, 317 1, 346 1, 412 | 1, 429 1, 457 1, 403 1, 529 488 
* 2,104 2, 29 2,303 2. 325 2. 540 2, 468 2, 505 | 2, 602 2, 973 2, 068 2, 354 2, 463 
382 | 341 431 515 49 617 | 700 881 1, 142 333 649 429 
168 | 503 | 454 413 414 411 | 500) 455 3x0 305 | 424 486 
1,344 | 1, 453 | 1, 418 1, 397 1.777 1, 440 1, 395 1,356 1, 442 1, 340 | 1, 282 1, 48 
SS vs 06 06 117 89 95 95 | 4 105 | 92 107 
317 336 32 312 61 294 | 320 333 323 336 318 381 
277 293 | 292 284 46 302 | 299 293 300 281 273 | 326 
121 129 | 128 127 169 140 128 120 146 120 | 114 137 
159 179 | 168 175 239 | 177 162 147 162 147 | 147 | 173 
60 61 | 60 62 84 | 64 65 60 56 52 49 | 57 
120 32 | 134 125 185 | 135 121 111 129 115 110 | 143 
48 53 | 50 51 64 | 55 48 47 59 45 43 56 
154 172 | 165 165 212 183 158 150 174 139 137 169 
| | | 
205,802 | 313,640| 330,149! 277.771 | 302,338 | 280,449 | 304,642 305,847] 345,502] 370,046 | 304,142/ 366, 291 
128,731 | 137,941 | 133,973 | 117,588 | 131,433 | 115,933 | 141,539) 136,412 | 137,352 | 157,309 | 129,006 153,724 
40,216 | 41, 208 48,117 | 36.949] 38, 190 35, 834 40, 964 40,493 | 39, 566 50, 856 41,556 | 47,349 
7, 884 8, 440 8, 583 | 7, 462 8, 658 8, 542 8, 282 8, 381 8, 222 9, 487 7, 959 | &, 682 
19, 888 21, 466 21,568 | 21,183 21, 090 19, 077 21, 056 21,253 | 18,131 27, 999 22,573 | 22, 689 
46, 463 45, 139 57, 664 44, 147 | 5, 943 48, 456 42, 439 43, 378 87, 922 66, 004 49,887 | 71,371 
52, 620 59, 35 60, 244 50, 442 57, 024 52, (07 50, 362 55, 930 54, 309 59, 291 53, 161 62, 476 


this agency was transferred to the Housing and Home 


Finance 


Agency on Sept. 7, 


1950, 
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———— — = 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through | , 1950 1951 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the ls | 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey | March April | May June July | August —” October | Novem- | Decem- | ;,...., Febru- | 
er ) ber her January ud March 
rl INANC E—Continued 
LIFE INSURANCE—Continued | | | 
| | 
Life Insurance Association of America | | | | 
Premium income (39 cos.), total thous. of dol 58, 510 $20, 371 474, 305 539, 208 442, 303 477, 976 476, 122 452, 453 491, 850 757, 998 ). O71 511.125 Q1 Ke 
Accident and health. -_._.. - do "39, 696 33, 123 39, $23 38, 584 34, 505 43, 025 38, 796 55451) 43,806] 67. 5% 14° 905 19 579 an eee 
Ss a do 67, 701 51, 566 52, 132 72. 477 67. 160 54. RA5 48, O48 64. 141 r 180. 3h % 139 RR = ~ — 
aes ae — do 42, 886 31, 553 38, 311 39, 351 35, 432 42,113 30, 101 37. 849 60. 87 49° BB 14 655 48 5AM) 
ET GS SI do 79, 324 58, 570 70, 648 75, 220 61, 966 66, O11 75, 080 64,925 | 63,386 111.091 77 O56 67. 666 Rn) 91 
 § do 328, 903 245, 559 273, 391 313, 576 243, 240 271, 962 283, 197 248, 735 282,668 | 338, 283 272. 911 ORD. 526 33) 801 
| | 
MONETARY STATISTICS | | | 
Gold Cond silver: ; | 
ag stock, U. ‘ mil. of dol 24, 246 |} 24, 231 24,231 | 24,136 23, 627 2B, 483 23. 027 22. 70% 2 % 22 098 | » 21 205 
Net release from eal thous. of dol —95, 432 29.873 | —17,627 | —89, 949 431,378 | —65, 889 | —35. 211 237 48 54 saa one |499 — 
Gold exports_____- 2 |} 4, 338 2) 246 4069 46,368] 108. 448 161.750 | 95.82 ao 8a4| 110 1m aon 
ee 2, 706 14, 628 12, 274 2, 556 4, 146 11, 998 3, 117 | ' 233 2340 | - "9 249 
Product: reported monthly totalt i 66, 407 65, 88 66, 169 64, 90 67, 390 6. 7 F = ¥ pase Sate 
(ia d 39, 661 37, 615 39, 931 88. 940 8 989 9, 425 98 443 | 32 >Re] oF anal 
ae aed 13, 417 12, 941 13, 082 12, 913 12, 893 13, 177 12,771 | = ~ = aa 13. 107 
United Se do 6, 084 6, 717 6, 819 6, 645 7, 078 7, 890 7, 846 | 7. 545 6. 960 17 5 918 | 
Exports a So do 110 62 70 219 75 25 34 335 047 2 246 2 #93 ono | 1. 932 
SE do 6, 317 3, 412 8, 25 6, 126 10, 408 8, 904 17, 371 12, 350 13, 870 10. 602 19 900 g In) 7 ar4 
Price at New York..__________ dol. per fine oz 731 718 72¢ 728 728 728 728 . 751 "800 800 , 9 | " one 
Production: | ' 4 ' 
———— ....----thous. of fine oz__| 1, 768 1, 454 1, 751 1, 968 2, 286 2, 282 | 2. 164 2 208 1,854 1. 879 
Ee 10 3, 800 3, 100 3, ROM 4, 400 00 4.000 | 4 000 4 400 4 3) 4 00 > co 
United States. . ae eae do 3, 721 4, 224 3, 890 2, 669 4,102 3, 660 | 4, 222 | 2, 747 3, 433 3, 939 9 74 
Money supply | y 74 | 
Currency in circulation ____._.. mil. of ¢ lol 27, 042 27, 048 27, 090 27, 156 27, 010 27, 120 | 27,161 | 27,228 27, 595 27.741 18 27,188 | » 27,117 
Pereide banks, tt = banks, and currency out- a r S ers ia 
side banks, total© - - ........-.- mil. of dol 71,400 | 171,600} 172, 400 | 173, a ? 173, 900 | » 174, 800 | 2175, 300 | » 176, 100 | 9177, % 180. ( S AuK 79 000 TR. 
urrency outside banks de 24, 600 24, 600 24,700 | 25,18 > 24,400 | 224,500 | » 24, 500 by Ao bys a — ro ao ~ eos ‘ “ x — 
Deposits adjusted, total, ~ ineluc ling U. 8. de- ne “8 . , saci ~ 
positsc iil. of dol 146, 800 147,000 | 147, 700 148, 580 | ? 149, 500 150, 300 | 150,700 | » 151,500 | 9 152. 400 | 2 155 000 Te we 10180 100 | » 154, 500 
Demand deposits, adjusted, excl U S__ de 83, 20% 84, 300 85, 000 85,040 | 2 86,500 | » 87,400 | ® 88,100 | » 89 400 | ean 700 | 2 a@ “ ’ ‘ p ™00 5 a9 000 
Time deposits, incl. postal savings de 59, 300 59, 500 59, 500 59,739 | » 59,400 | » 59,100 | » 59,000] » 59.000 | »58 700 | » 50 cnx \ 9 NM > 0 100 
Turn-over of demand deposits, except interbank and | _ deed , 
Government, annual rate: | | 
New York City..." ratio of debits to deposits__| 29. 4 29.7 29.7 30.7 31.0 33.8 34.2 30.7 31.4 79 ) ~~ ar 
Other leading cities. __..____ ic 19.3 19. 4 19.2 20. 2 20.3 19.9 21.5 20.9 21.7 2 0 > 0) "5 2 | 
| 
PROFTTS AND DIVIDENDS (QUARTERLY) | 
j ' 
Manufacturing corporations (Federal Reserve) :* } | 
Profits after taxes, total (200 cos.) mil. of dol 804 1, 048 1, 242 » 949 
Durable goods, total (106 cos.) 10 695 Ty 7oe 
Primary metals and products (39 cos.)__d 167 225 255 > 198 
Machinery (27 cos.) i 82 94 |_- 108 > 14 
Automobiles and equipment (15cos.)._ d 215 | 330 | * 358 > 184 
Nondurable goods, total (94 cos di 308 353 | r 468 > 38 
Food and kindred products (28 cos do 47 | 57 r 88 ) 
Chemicals and allied products (26 cos lo | 7 | 141 r i7f F 4 
Petroleum refining (14 cos.) d 87 95 131 > 198 
Dividends, total (200 cos.) lo 387 39 54 28 
Durable goods (106 cos.) d 221 218 34 > 4 
Nondurable goods (94 cos.) lo 1 fit 175 2 > 22 
Electric utilities, profits after taxes (Fed. Res) ¢ | — “es 
mil. of dol 230 Mia = oo) — > 211 
Railways and telephone cos. (see p. S-23 ed — | 
SECURITIES ISSUED | 
| | 
Commercial and Financial Chronick 
Securities issued, by type of security, total (new | | 
capital and refunding)... - mil. of dol 1, 060 700 | 1,061 | 1, 285 579 | 795 943 | 704 752 a4 . 834 
New capital, total__.._______. ies d 769 540 771 | 954 505 555 707 651 598 f ‘4 849 
Domestic, total. ............_- 5 l¢ 75 520 770 O49 505 529 687 | 646 AR4 , rhe ‘ 
Corporate _. Se chsw oes lo 365 327 $27 598 292 263 270 | 465 229 : 
Federal agencies...___..___- ; 2 23 y | . 8 | 0 145 ) i. hk 19 
Municipal, State, ete_ ra le 363 170 304 334 204 | 265 272 | 181 356 138 ay 
ka . d } 2¢ 5 0 | 26 19 5 14 
OS ee de 292 160 290 330 75 | 240 yA 143 154 9 
_ —" (i - 29 160 282 330 75 | 190 219 | 77 154 , + 
Cornorate.......___...... ; 168 89 237 | 276 | 21 | 134 20 | o7 74 1 : 
Federal agencies...._____- 58 65 3 35 | 53 | 48 193 | 63 65 ‘ 4 
Municipal, State, etc_______- 3 6 14 20 1 8 6 | 3 4 28 ) 
Securities and Exchange Commission:t | 
Estimated gross proceeds, total. ‘ do 1, 866 1, 300 1, 678 | 2, 311 1, 228 | 1, 544 1, 248 1, 983 1, 434 1, 499 180 ri, 126 1, 740 
By type of security: | | - 
onds and notes, total..____ do 1, 772 1, 103 1, 530 | 2, O55 1, 154 | 1, 489 1,170 1. 790 1. 302 1. 30 ‘ 84 1. FAS 
"eee 2 d 452 293 | 52 813 241 52 | 38 | AR ”) ‘ rs + 814 
Common stock................_. 64 6 | 7¢ 160 47 | 18 15 | 3 } { 14 143 
Preferred stock_.....__________. do 30 61 | 72 6 27 | 38 | 0 5 50 ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
By type of issuer: 
Corporate, total___.-._.._. = do 547 490 | 669 | 1, 069 15 407 416 561 393 { S | 1, 0090 
Manufacturing*._.._._.__- ; 0 50 3¢ 189 | 174 69 43 71 184 128 48 9 | ang 
---- ns +e 210 239 317 | 5A ‘3 | 229 167 226; 176 4 ‘ r 
Railroad. ...._. ai can de 108 31 | 69 75 13 | 42 17 | 4 24 ’ ‘4 r 
Communication®._._______- : ic . 23 3 64 24 7 8 | 24 9 4 ) 42 
Real estate and financial _______- do 32 87 32 129 31 39 28 | 47 j 23 ; rs 10 0) 
Noncorporate, total _. te ; do 1, 320 810 ol 1. 242 913 1, 137 s32/ 1,422/ 1.042 946 - a E. 
. Government._._-_-___- ...d0 SSF 634 689 882 706 773 531 | 1, 228 | "655 | 777 73 2 32) 
State and municipal wa ‘ do... 366 176 319 359 205 209 279 | 189 384 166 175 g 162 
phen , » Preliminary. 1 Less than $500,000. 
t increase in earmarked gold (—). tRevisions for January-May 1948 for United States and total gold productio é sho } , 980 » S41 , 
April 1949 for securities issued (SEC data) are available upon request. ©U. 8. Government deposits at F¢ = ral ‘eave banks are not — =e me aoe 
*New series. Data on profits and dividends cover large mant ifacturing corporations (total assets end of 1946, $10,000,000 and over); quarterly averages for 1939-48 and quarterly data for 
1 for n cturing und communi ition for January 1948-May 1949 are a ible upon request 


1946-March 1948 are shown on p. 23 of the June 1950 SurvEY. Data on securities issued for manufa 
9 Revisions for 1946-48 are available upon request. 


tRevised series. Data (covering elec tric » 848, and water Companies) are available beginning January 1948 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey | 











March | April | 


j 
SECURITIES ISSU ED—Continued 
Securities and Exchange Commission{—Continued 
E 1 oceed tal mil. of dol 538 | 480 
I of proceed | 
New total do | 371 344 
I t and equipment do 242 295 
Working capital do 129 9 
I t debt and stock, total. do 150 | 12f 
I 1 det do 138 | if 
Other debt do 11 | 7 
Preferred stock do.._.| 1 14 
oO r do 7 9 
Prop by ijor groups | 
M " tota do 49 34 
New money do 38 24 
Retirement of debt and stock d 11 7 
Public utility, totalt do 206 34 
New money do 130 189 
Retirement of debt and stock do 67 44 
Railroad, total do | 107 3 
» ¥ money do | RS 27 
R ' t of debt and stock do } 22 4 
Communication, tota do 18 23 
New ney lo 18 22 
Retirement of debt and stock da 0 l 
Real estate and finaacial, total do 132 8H 
x ner ' | 75 979 
Retir nt of debt and stock d 5D 61 
State and pal issues (Bond Buyer 
Long-term thous. of dol 361, 726 184, 192 
Short-term “ do 100, 27° 114, 088 
COMMODITY MARKETS 
Volume ftra rin grain futur | 
Cort mil. of bu} 140 142 
Wheat do._| 364 342 
SECURITY MARKETS | 
Brokers’ Balances (VN. Y. S. FE. Members 
Carrying Margin Accounts) 
Cash on ! hank mil. of dol__| 
Cust t bala net lo | 1,018 1, OR4 
Custom: ory aries do 666 | 678 
one y borrowed do 579 | 619 
| | 
i 
Bonds | 
Prices | 
Average price of all ted bonds (N. Y. 8. F.), 
dollars 101. 78 101. 53 
Dor t do 102. 20 101. 94 
Foreign do 75. 48 75. 81 
Star rd 1] Os { rporation | 
Ind ty ir 1 (A1+ issues | 
( honds)* i per $100 bond 122.7 122. 5 
a, ne t ] do 131.5 | 131.2 
vs is. t able do 103. 24 102. 87 
Bales 
Tota) s ernment bonds 
Allr ange 
Market valu thous. of dol 88,494 | 77,922 
} ; do 116, 471 97,114 
N ' k Exel \ 
M i do 84, 757 75, 161 
Fa ! lo 111, 305 93, 378 
New Yor tock Exc re, exclusive of stopped } 
ulue, tot.sl§ thous. of dol 98,704 | 85,117 
T ( mment do 1 } 24 
Other | SG ern ime it, total§ In of. 703 85. 008 
Domest do RT, 246 76, 453 
do 11, 420 | 8, 616 
Valur 1 a chee 
Mart 1e, total, a ues§ mil. of dol 125, 846 125, 497 
D est ! 124, 116 123, 766 
} r lo 1 47¢ 1,477 
Face value, total, all 3§ lo 123.645 | 123, 610 
D lo 121.440 | 121, 411 
“to do 1, 955 1, 949 
Vie 
D est orate Moody's percent 2.84 2.84 
‘Aaa 2.58 2. fi 
Aa j 2 6 2 6 
4 do 2. 86 2. 86 
Baa do 3. 24 3. 23 
By 
] istrial do 2. 64 | 2.64 
ty do 2. 78 2.79 
I i do 3. 08 3. 08 
Dor iT ma 
B ! do 2.01 2.03 
St t i Poor's Corp. (15 bonds) do 2.07 2. 08 
U. 8. Treasury bonds, taxable do 2.27 2. 30 
rj ls th 2.500.000 
tR for 1948-Aynil 1949 are available upon request. 
*New set For 8. E. C. data, see corresponding note on p, 8-18 
requ 
| ! See corresponding note on p. 8-18 
of all | bonds. 
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| 4175 
657 


750 


101. 43 
101. 84 
75. 89 


84, 941 
O68, 72 


82, 036 
| 92, 926 


& 
& 


Bond prices are averages of weekly data 


82, 347 | 


361, 302 
79, 2 


100. 94 
101. 37 
73. 92 


122.0 
131.0 
102. 42 





100, 444 
113,114 
O7 
19, 


46 
OSS 
105, 474 

10 
4 
7, 132 
262 


. 683 
2, 957 


1. 421 


oy 
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49 | 


00 


311 | 


211 
131 
71 


40 | 


19 
20 


60 


206, 855 
136, 


167 
518 


101 
101 
71 


“I-30 


“own 


121.5 
131.1 
102. 24 


106, 848 
132, 672 


389 
381 


103, 
128, 
113, 040 

37 
003 
879 


113 
105, 
7,044 


125, 209 
123, 581 

1,375 
123, 660 
121, 493 


1,917 | 


2. 90 


slue figures include bonds of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development not 









































50 1951 
——— ——— m 4 
~ ytem- | ~. ».. | Novem- ; Decem- Febru- 
_ October | ber ber January | | March 
402 408 550 387 546 269 * 37 W4 
| 225 306 312 268 376 243 ’314 845 
189 248 255 193 269 193 ’ 243 699 
| 36 58 57 75 107 49 "7 146 
154 64 218 105 145 25 * 57 121 
132 28 62 63 72 12 * 28 68 
17 32 129 28 71 ll "27 53 
6 5 27 13 2 2 2 0 
23 37 20 15 25 2 "6 28 
42 70 180 127 146 37 ' 64 298 
20 43 65 78 113 29 ‘53 219 
9 22 114 41 26 8 "9 73 
227 165 221 173 175 132 r 219 151 
115 147 157 125 155 126 r 199 97 
111 11 49 48 20 6 ° 20 36 
42 17 34 24 72 44 26 30 
38 17 34 2 16 44 ~ 30 
4 0 0 0 56 0 18 0 
6 7 23 9 4 2 2 423 
6 5 5 6 3 2 2 422 
() 3 S 2 1 0 0 (*) 
39 28 46 22 32 27 ° 39 2 
22 21 20 17 18 25 * 33 16 
14 5 23 2 8 1 °3 2 
322,795 | 200,006 | 229427 | 304,581 170, 557 | * 180,040 | ° 205,771 162, 049 
172, 489 39, 798 123, 887 202, 77 76, 520 115, 289 | * 158, 609 89, 235 
132 143 132 243 227 265 186 181 
336 275 253 317 391 449 480 426 
397 — a 
1, 231 1, 284 1, 351 1, 360 1, 356 1, 411 1, 367 1, 304 
780 738 | 771 796 SYO Gin 953 918 
752 751 | 759 774 745 690 642 715 
101. 33 101. 06 100. 83 100. 82 100. 93 101. 18 100. 90 99. 30 
101. 79 101. 52 101. 27 101. 30 101. 45 101. 69 101. 38 99.77 
72. 56 74. 05 73. 37 71. 88 70. 41 71.71 . 56 71.94 
122. 1 121.7 121.1 121.1 121.1 121.4 121.3 119.4 
134.8 135, 2 136. 4 137.0 137.4 140.5 140.7 135. 5 
102. 28 101. 90 101. 64 101. 69 101. 53 101. 56 101. 44 100. 28 
82, 962 68,654 | 77,833 76, 914 97, 580 112, 608 77, 23 72, 842 
| 100,627 | 84, 250 93. 748 94,709 | 120,019 I 135, 822 86, 108 83, 272 
| 80, 536 65, 795 74, 681 74, 646 95, 099 110, 023 74, 563 70, 081 
| 97, 044 80,272 | 90, 132 91,786 | 116,476 | 132, 186 3 79, 406 
| 0,583 | 76,484| 93,982/ 87,260] 111,222 120,000] 86,996 | 76,668 
12 | 12 1, 636 13 23 1 0 y 
SO, 571 76, 472 82, 346 87, 247 111, 199 119, 999 86, 996 76, 659 
74, 865 68, 717 74, 340 78, 641 101, 824 110, 535 77, 384 68, 618 
5, 688 7, 740 | 7, 981 8, 602 d Y, 446 9, 592 
125, 257 118, 861 118, 417 118, 507 115, 952 116, 165 115, 801 114, 382 
123,607 | 117,158 | 116,802 | 116,870 | 114,347 114, 541 114,163 | 112,7 
1, 396 1, 451 1, 362 1, 385 1. 354 1, 374 1, 389 1,377 
123,612 | 117,618 117, 441 117,544 | 114,889] 114,808 114,769 | 115,183 
121,437 | 115, 409 115, 334 115, 367 112, 716 112, 643 112, 605 113, 019 
| 1, 924 1, 959 | 1, 857 1, 927 1, 923 1, 916 1,914 1,914 
2. 85 | 2. 86 2.88 2.88 2. 88 2. 86 2.85 2. 96 
| ge} 266 2. 67 2.67 2.67 2. 66 2. 66 2.78 
2. 67 | 2.71 2.72 2.72 2.72 2.71 2.71 2. 82 
2. 87 | 2. 88 | 2.91 | 2. 92 2.91 2.89 2. 88 3.00 
| 3. 23 | 3. 21 3. 22 3. 22 3. 20 3.17 3.16 3. 23 
| 266) 268 2.70 2.70 2.70 2.69 2.69 2.81 
2. 80 | 2. 84 2.85 | 2. 86 2. 87 2.85 | 2. 86 2.96 
| 3. 08 | 3. 07 3. 09 3.08 3. 07 3.03 3.01 3.11 
| 
1, 83 1,85 1.75 1.75 1.70 1.58 1.63 1,82 
1. 90 1.88 1. 82 1.79 1.77 1. 62 | 1. 61 1. 87 
! 2. 33 | 2. 36 2.38 2. 38 2. 39 2.39 | 2.40 2.47 


for high-grade corpo 


shown separately; 


rate issues; monthly data beginning 1900 are available upon 


these bonds are included also in computing average price 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 
1948 and Saiave notes are shown in the 


1949 Statis: Supplement to the Survey | March 








SECURITY MARKETS—Continued 
Stocks 


Cash dividend payments pea reported 
Total dividend payments___-_- mil, of dol 
es Fe a lo 4.6 
Sr do 509.9 
Mining... ee . do 69 
Public utilities: 
Communications___--.---...-- do 28.0 
Heat, light, and power. BBs io 52. 6 
Railroad ME St - SR ae lo 24 
rde lo 42.1 
Miscellaneous... __-- do 21.4 
Dividend rates, prices, yields, and earnings, 200 
cor™mon stocks (Moody’s): 
Dividends per share, annual rate (200 stocks) 
dol M ars 27 
Industrial (125 stocks)___. do 3.44 
Public utility (24 stocks) t_- di ) | 
Railroad (25 stocks)__._.....- de 2 
Bank (15 stocks) __ <aete ...-do 2 
Insurance (10 stocks) ____....- ; do 2. 40 


818.4 


Price per share, end of month (200 stocks)__do 
Industrial (125 stocks)_ do 53. 7¢ 
Public utility (24 stocks) t..__- do 32. O8 
Railroad (25 stocks) __---...--- ; do 31. 3 


Yield (200 stocks) - f 
Industrial (125 stocks)_____. i 6. 4 
Public utility (24 stocks) t__ 5. 3 
Railroad (25 stocks)__-----.--- io A 
Bank (15 stocks) - eae, a d 4,42 
Insurance (10 stocks)___ da 3. 30 

Earnings per share (at annual rate), quarterly 
Industria] (125 stocks) doliars 1. 
Public utility (24 stocks) +. d 9 
Railroad (25 stocks). i ! 

Dividend yields, preferred stocks, 11 high-crade 
(Standard and Poor’s Corp.) . 
Prices: 

Dow-Jones & Co., Inc. (65 stocks) dol 
Industrial (30 st rocks). 

Public utility (15 stocks) ae 1 $ 
Railroad (20 stocks)__--- io BS 
Standard and Poor’s Corporation: 
Industrial, public utility, and railroad :§ 
Combined index (416 ‘stocks) 35-3 
Industrial, total (365 stocks 
Capital goods (121 stocks 
Consumers’ goods (182 stocks) i 
Public utility (31 stocks)_ d f 
Railroad (20 stocks). = io 108. 5 
Banks, N. Y. C. (19 stocks). i 107.7 
Fire and marine insurance (18 stocks do 17% 
Sales (Securities and Exchange Commission 
Total on all registered exchanges: 
Market value__ . mi 
Shares sold. -- thousands 
On New York Stock Exchange: 
Market value__----- mi 
Shares sold_. : 
Exclusive of odd lot and stopped ] 
(N. Y. Times) thousand 40, 411 
Shares listed, New York Stock Exchang 
Market value, all listed shares ), 48 
Number of shares listed millior 2 


146 





INTERNATIONAL 





BALANCE OF PAYMENTS (QUARTERLY) 


Exports of goods and services, total il. of d 3, 271 
Merchandise, adjusted 1c 2, 448 
Income on investments abroad __- do 335 
NO ee ; do 488 

Imports of goods and services, total - do 2, 567 
Merchandise, adjusted _- 1¢ 1, 961 
Income on foreign investments in U _8 de 77 
Other services____- ES an de 52 

Balance on goods and services__----- do +704 

Unilateral transfers (net), total___- do 1, 136 
Private. aie naan de } 
Government..-..--...--.-.-----_- do 021 

U. 8. long- and short-term eaetsann (net), total_do 2 
to niteamereemined-s do 76 
aE : do 7 

Foreign long- and short-term capital (net) do +248 

Increase (—) or decrease (+) in U. 8. gold stock 

mil. of dol +23 

rrors and omissions___--........-- do 4-127 
» Preliminary. 1 As reported. 

Revised series. Data for American Telephone and Telegr 


Num ber of stocks represents number currently used; the « 
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| | Is | 
April May June July | August Septem- | October | Novem- | Decem- 
er be ber 
FINANCE—C i 
NANCE—Continued 
483.2 210. € 892.1 509. 4 212.9 1, 152. 2 489.4 232.0 2,141.8 
78.4 1.3 73. 5 113.3 42.2 73.4 86. 0 34.8 199 
216.0 120 549. 5 224. | 106. 5 800. 7 221.2 123. 1 1, 459 
5. 6 64. f 5.2 3. ¢ 80.1 6.0 2 146. 1 
f 0 f af) 61.1 f 30.3 9.9 6 29 
49.3 42.0 60. 5 48.9 41.1 8. 6 9 3.2 ? 
19.4 ; 42.4 9 7.0 30. 7 13.4 14.0 } 
41.8 7.¢ 48 4 37.1 7.5 ‘41 44 8 TT 
1.7 3 22.7 10. 4 4.4 24 9.1 5 50. 4 
} 
| 
3.29 3. 32 3.34 3.39 | 3. 63 3. 66 3. 84 4.04 4. Of 
3. 47 3. 51 3. 53 3. 59 3. 91 95 4.17 4.40 444 
1.71 1.7 1.74 1. 78 78 1.78 1. 84 1. 85 1.8 
2.1 2.( 2.04 2. 04 2. 05 2. 1 2. 24 2.45 2.4 
2. 47 47 2.48 2. 48 2. 48 2. 5 2. 3) 2.0 2. 61 
2.41 2.4 2. 41 2.4 2. 43 2.4 2. 43 2 66 97 
5 OSs 7 9 409 54. OR 5A RD ‘SR RT 5Q 5O A7 61 8 
17 . f 5A. 4 2 68 61. 27 61. ¢ 61.77 64. 4 
| +4 7 ya! | 7 i) 7 “ uw) ‘ . 
+ 20.49 4 ff 4.2 35. 70 ‘ 
5 OR & 17 6.17 f 6, 22 6. 49 fw f 
18 f f 6.4 6. 7é 7.12 § 8 
5 OT 64 ) 5 5 Ro f 2 6. If f 
6.72 ¢ 6. 92 & 5 OO 4&0 6.39 6. f 
4 28 19 54 4.50 4.50 4.4 4.63 4.41 ‘ 
3. 44 29 3. 41 74 3. 5 3. 27 3. 22 3. 43 ‘ 
gf ) 45 gs 
5.67 9.75 12.42 
R9 R 28 2 te a5 KS RN 3. 89 
"e og " £0 —— on - 77 we R/ + x? OM x4 ; 
: ‘ ‘ 8. 69 8 Rs 44 ‘ “40.4 2 
72 t 4. OF 4 4s f 69. 09 68. 32 74 
1 g 46 {7 7 132 47 - 157.8 156.1 Ir 
] BT ¢ 7 ~ 170. 7 148 8 1 
4 149.7 8 $9.4 9.3 1459. 9 lf 
8.7 154 8 { 4.9 1%. 2 
‘ 14. 2 | { 1 
] } 107.1 l 129. 2 12 
104 107 @ 108 9 4 ‘ l { 1 ¢ 
166. 7 166. 4 171 157 1.2 168. 7 175.1 180. 2 
1. 807 4 ( 7 1, 608 2, (iM 1, 84 pe 
be 45¢ “I wal 
‘ nf 7 4 8 {8 64, 422 9 
48, 24 4 7 45 44.54 R 4 5 ; 48. 30K 4 . 
~ » wu 7. Laat re ss &uU 4 
f 247 257 2 2, 32 2 2 
. : Te bl To ae a . ware 7; ro 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
22 40 H 
2 604 5s 
79 441 ‘ 
) 542 
711 3, 40K t 
194 2 Pa 
25 97 
99 77 
S11 | 
44 GOS 
12 09 6 
3] KAQ 
703 
HH7 1 
299 f - 
4+-f2R +43 148 
+29 740 4 
R2 +5 a 
tock eluded f res for 200 stock x ] M lata for 1929-48 a availal 
¢ r rt y ‘ {t eric 
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1951 


Febru- 
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May 1951 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through iene 1950 . = dd 196i si 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the a mei 7 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey | March April May June July August es October — a January ey March 
INTERNATIONAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES—Continued 
_ : ’ —— — — —__—— ) . _ 
FOREIGN TRADE? | 
Indexes | | 
} 
Exports of U. 8. merchandise:4 | 
Quantity 1936-38 = 100 199 | 187 194 203 | 178 173 | 201 | 196 | 211 221 , 199  ] a 
Value do 349 325 335 35! 315 308 368 366 | 398 431 r 197 | ae 
Unit value do 175 174 173 175 177 178 183 187 189 195 393 Se 
Imports for consumption-4 
Quantity do 143 1z3 141 143 143 161 | 156 170 | 152 151 173 ) aa 
Value do 322 230 319 331 342 399 | 402 445 410 | 418 286 |) ae eae 
Unit value do 225 227 226 232 240 7 257 263 271 276 495 GaP Bébiwcoaunce 
Agricultural products, quantity | 
Export lomestic, tota | 
t liusted 1924-29 = 100 103 9s 89 103 69 78 | 88 | 80 | 86 | 97 83 BES beceance 
Ad ed do 116 124 122 157 104 109 73 58 | 7 80 82 Bee WNiebcscese 
Total g cotton | j 
Unadjusted do 110 126 102 102 Qs i01 120 116 117 | 129 119 _ , Ae 
Adjusted do 125 150 120 124 125 leg Ys 90 101 117 123 eee 
Imports for ec imption 
Unadjusted do 114 104 103 108 113 | 134 | 122 126 109 | 103 140 | 
Adjusted do 101 us 105 118 126 146 128 127 | 114 | 103 133 | ae 
Shipping Weight 
Water-borne trade 
Exports riding reexports thous of long tons , 012 | 4, 430 5, 519 5, 586 15, ORS | 1 5, 457 | 15,817 | 1 5, 8R5 15,306 ri4.414 ccccchevecesoses - —= 
Genera! ts do 7, 196 6, 432 6, 962 7, 496 6, 8S3 7, O41 | 7, 468 | 8, 285 7,601 | °7,421 + | ees 4 : 
| | 
Value | | 
Exports, ir g reexports, total mil. of dol 860 803 829 877 | 1779 | 1761 | 1911 1 O05 | +1976 1 1,063 1973 | *' 1,076 11, 281 
By geographic regions | | | 
Africa thous. of dol 28, 177 29, 532 29, 612 36, 500 29,211 | 23,446 26,276 | 32,390 28, 605 42, 108 34, 517 35, 387 
Asia and Oceania do 168, 728 131, 790 51, 288 153, 058 119,436 | 122,991 133, 783 120, 204 148, 450 153, 704 156, 108 161, 932 
Europe do 282,970 | 259, 878 240, 199 279, 681 177,928 | 184,334 247, 575 240, 681 248,050 | 284, 380 243,826 | 299,770 
forthern North America. ............- do 148, 312 164, 506 191, 369 173, 978 166, 212 160, 515 179, 853 200, 446 196, 455 185, 903 195, 717 194, 336 
Southerr OS EEE do 124, 588 111,223 | 109, 200 108, 584 115, 565 115, 213 141, 857 122, 630 133, 237 135, 004 129, 972 118, 602 
Ee SS aes do 107, 707 106, 184 106, 756 | 125, 617 100, 430 108, 999 124, 143 113, 667 141, D1 150, 178 134, 230 - ) | ae 
Total exports by leading countries | 
Africa 
Egypt do 1, 703 | 2, 766 3, 411 2, 513 3,315 1, 680 | 2, 442 2, 359 | 3, 570 4, 531 5, 357 4,941 |.. 
Ur ith Africa do 9, 187 | 11, 816 12, 189 16, 652 9, 170 9, 803 | 9, 695 | 8, 345 | 9, 939 12, 525 12, 439 DEUS Vecscwenpe 
A ( i j 
Au uding New Guinea do 10, 638 10, 437 6, 906 12, 151 | 5, 986 6, 646 8, 880 7, 422 10, 014 10, 832 11, 188 7, 430 deawe 
Br Mal do 1, 365 1, 392 1, 583 1, 980 1, 757 1, 369 2, 135 2, 053 | 2. 441 1, 556 4,217 QBS fase cene- 
Ch do 4, 323 &38 tc 4, 006 3, 038 8, 904 1,004 as4 2, 877 M4 1 ) Sa 
India and Pakistan do 36, 372 18, 100 31, 473 25, 003 17, 485 11, 922 11, 491 15, 547 20, 434 24, 042 28, 175 _ , —_— a 
Jay do 29, 865 28, 009 35, 820 33, 407 33, 552 31, 103 45, 225 36, 569 35, 247 42, 818 38, 871 SEED Tcsavebapee 
Ir esia do 6, 770 | 7, 591 8, 148 5, 522 3, 518 4,001 | 6, 468 5, 887 7, 223 9, 465 8, 858 _! =a 
Reput {the Philippines do 23.882 |} 23.807 | 22,184 22, 214 | 17,073 | 16, 500 17, 004 16, 508 19, 988 24, 303 19, 604 J) 
Europ | } 
France ».do 23, 286 20. 060 25, 818 37, 664 14, 198 14, 118 24, 890 30, 005 35, 037 35, 708 29, 335 26, 104 
Germa do 41,938 | 36, 798 38, 222 57, 203 20,135 | 25,852] 42,652 33,471 | 40,149 37, 587 32, 007 49, 070 
Italy do 31,317 | 39, 504 34, 357 39,623 | 17,674 18,627 | 23,224 | 22,009 21, 785 38, 365 28, 272 41,141 |......-. 
Ur viet Socialist Republics do 37 | 292 77 26 j a 25 3 | 16 74 51 7 15 | edbooose 
Ur } m do 48, 693 29, 267 24,389 | 24, 046 41, 581 | 59, 538 58, 109 49, 790 47, 563 41, 720 55, 400 | ceccccce 
Ni 1 South America | 
Canada Newfoundland and Labrador. do | 191,302 | 173, 928 166,181 | 160, 511 179,835 | 200,431 | 196,437] 185,892 9 195,716! 104,334 /........ 
Latin-A can Republics, total do 205,984 | 223,697 | 200,074 | 214,208 | 254,457 | 225,732] 263,456 | 273,337 § 253,706) 250,747 |.......... 
Ar do 11,818 14, 774 &, 963 11, 600 10, 506 11, 440 14, 624 12, 774 11, 970 - ) ae 
Br do 22, 075 27,696 | 28, 024 33,693 | 39, 404 30,066 | 44,766 44, 648 36, 902 . | =e 
( do | 6,112 5, 697 | 4, 333 | 4, 785 4, 235 4, 527 6, 004 10, 430 8, 963 | 9, 807 |. = 
Co ia do 23, 612 28, 681 20, 878 17, 004 18, 621 15, 520 18, 706 22, 075 _t (7g |, Saeesesem 
rar do 31.323 | 36.€95| 38.204] 41,116] 53,143] 45,018] 42,745] 45,4658 46,374| 44,816 |.......... 
Mex do 36, 712 40,328 | 40,308 40,880 | 47, 992 45, 501 56, 059 56, 704 52, 679  , aoe 
Ven , do 30,285 | 34,713 26,238 | 30,507] 34,923] 35,383) 36,779] 37,7509 37,880/ 34,210 | unseee 
Exp erchandise, total mil. of dol 851 793 817 | 866 | 1 768 | 1750 1 898 1 893 1965 11,050 1958 | *!1,061 11,261 
By ‘ 
( thous. of dol 165,065 | 145,804 | 168,158 | 192,101 |} 107,814 | 141, 600 75,624 | 164,321 | 173,538 | 185,765 § 146,860 | 173,954 | 
Cr ff do 61, 020 62, 70! 55, 020 58,281 | 57,324] 56,997 60, 246 65, 980 72, 109 80, 112 78, 880 8) ae 
M istuffs and beverages. .do 46, O82 51, 304 48,247 | 50,342/ 55,475 41, 5300 56, 099 53, 168 53, 544 57, 121 57, 069 60,106 |......... 
do 91, 221 87, 404 90,279 | 93. 505 84,179 84, 621 102, 968 97, 835 108, 003 117, 433 104, 322 sg SSSR 
Fi ctu do 487,338 | 445, 78 454, 993 471,905 | 462,900} 425,515 | 502,797] 511,630] 562,242] 609,161 § 570,162] 601,809 )........ 
By} modities 
Agr lucts, total do 253,915 | 228.246 | 233.957 | 282,346! 181,143 199,080 | 252,815] 233,644] 266,315 | 301,173 | 252,534 307,485 ba 
( nanufactured do 111, 492 78, 675 90, 277 127, 948 46, 454 65, 970 75, 730 60, 389 79, 581 97, 918 70, 348 98, 935 i 
Fr table ind preparationsc’. do 13, 162 | 12, 544 14, 492 | 16, 352 13, 746 12, 899 18, 351 17, 484 i4, 115 15, 389 12, 484 ft | oe he 
Gra paratior do 63, 359 | 65, 88 | 54, 098 59, O84 73, 850 62, 012 72, 426 72, 004 78, 102 86, 674 89, 150  . | a iheseeml 
Pack © products" do 15, 368 10, 463 10, 036 12, 732 11, 581 13, 120 12, 907 14, 013 12, 840 7, 738 18, 452 19, 478 | omtbehec 
| 
Nonag tural products, total do 506,810 | 564, 846 | 582,740 | 603,879 | 586,639] 551,153 | 644,919] 659,289] 703, 121 748,419 | 704.750] 750,646 ).......... 
Air rts, and accessories$ d 12, 457 | 7, 985 | 9, 150 9, 854 3, 108 1, 781 3, 821 2, 438 2, 672 1, 357 1,313 1, 320 a. 
AY parts, and accessorieso*§. do 49,646 | 46,817 | 55,2683 69, 099 62, 027 62, 996 62, 705 59, 169 71, 567 70, 543 80, 350 4, 4 eee 
( i related productso" do 61, 565 | 60, 220 60, 954 65, 210 53, 412 57, 396 65, 713 61, 484 70, 184 66, 713 58, 123 fy Cae 
Cc inufactureso” d 7.215] 6,580] 5 525 4, 623 4, 075 5, 293 5, 339 5, 520 5, 10, 361 4, 491 | See 
Iron and mill products do 39,868 | 39, 148 | 40, 639 47, 956 34, 189 34, 826 38, 021 36, 353 39, 888 39, 049 46, 580 a noureeeaer 
Mac! totald"§ do 195, 080 | 176, 395 174, 190 177, 522 198, 175 160, 821 197, 501 204, 169 220, 982 245, 786 227, 514 bee 
Ag irald” do 10,669 | 10,933 | 10, 759 10, 022 9, 807 10, 859 8, 801 5, 984 7, 838 8, 460 8, 289 10, 437 tosses 
r rts, and accessories* § do 24, 224 21, 926 | 22, 795 19, 921 20, 411 18, 227 16, 341 15, 272 19, 545 21, 996 24, O64 21, 526 deme 
Ele ) do 36, 961 31, 510 29, 772 34, 501 28, 055 26, 992 | 34, 558 33, 166 38, 556 40, 263 39, 929 6, 139 a 
Metal working do 20, 829 17, 374 17,037 | 16,784 15,578 | 12,857 19, 530 19, 800 16,325 17,237 15, 621 Oy t.....--:.. 
Ot! lustrialc" do 81, 686 74, 565 75, 428 77, 508 | 72, 041 59, 543 | 76, 212 75, 241 80, 790 | 88, 023 83, 131 tf 3 & 428 
Petr d products do 35, 451 | 40, 143 41, 002 38, 677 40, 671 38, 144 45, 665 47, 304 48, 530 53, 973 40, 332 i jae 
Textiles and manufactures do 44, 638 44,732 41,742 44, 184 32, 069 38, 982 45, 133 51,414 52, 344 54, 366 58, 771 Ft . } ee 
’ Revised Total exports and various component items include M DAP shipments as follows (mil. of dol.): July 1950- March 1951, respectively—47.0; 21.4; 31.2; 52.4; 53.9; 76.3; 51.8; 94.8; 96.7. 
Beginning July 1950, certain iterms classed as “‘specia] category”’ exports, although included in total exports, are excluded from water-borne trade and from area and country data. 
tRe ons for various periods in 1947 and 1948 have been made (since publication of the 1946 STaTISTICAL SUPPLEMENT) in most of the foreign-trade items and there will further changes 
begi g 1946 as final data are completed by the Bureau of the Census; moreover, the revaluation of tin imports and the transfer of certain ‘‘relief and charity” food items from the nonagricul- 
tural exports group to the agricultural group have affected the pertinent series back to 1942. Revisions will be shown later. 
find base changed beginning with the October 1950 Survey. Data prior to August 1949 will be shown later 
PD 1948 have been adjusted in accordance with the 1949 commodity classifications. Unpublished revisions (January-July 1948) are available upon request. 
pF x | category” exports not shown separately for security reasons 
*New Not separately available prior to 1948; included with agricultural machinery. 
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Unless stated, statistics throuch > 1950 1951 it <3 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the | | ~ ls | 2 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey March | April May June July | August | — | October Novem- Decem- | 5,, var’ Febru- | ; 
| er ber ber auary ary | March 
ala % cy . . : 
INTERN. ATIONAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES—Continued 
a | ae ae © ~ | — | == aoe 
FOREIGN TRADE [—Continued | | | | | | 
Value—Continued | 
| 
General imports, total___- thous. of dol..| 664,987 | 585,018 | 659,090 | 685.859] 707,884] 819 481 | 857,86 y wt! es 
eiadairensiswe I --| »? | » Ul | I, DO, SO Ui, | Y, | 857, 864 922, 004 851,694 | 864, 105 1,021,166 G06. O7R 
By geographic regions: eee oe RA oa | ne 
. | 46, 664 28, 657 37. 550) 36,660 | 33,364 39, 205 63, 316 39, 318 5, 332 55, 917 55, 500 44.580 
| a a oo = ro = La — = “4 = os en 086 | 167,384 | 217,060 | 215,443 | 199,742 | 248.498 | 186, 917 
Northern North America .--------------do----| 180,180 | 132,307 | 167,645 | 178,535 | 163,438 | 160.379 | 179,020 | 01,005 | ime.3ea | Ixs;ous | ist'sio | toe 62 
Southern North America__._..__- ; do 112,355 | 81,706 | 95,844 | 87,653} 94,499} 119,593] 97,831 | 93,729] 86, 3| oat ue0o| or” 
oe «9s Ta do 131, 863 119, 552 125,612 | 134,031 | 165,155 219, 547 214. 162 207 956 162. 264 175 115 238 857 = — 
y leading countries: | ey aig ee 
Altria: | | | | 
OE ..do 10, 645 | 59> | 262 304 5. O65 19, 735 | 5 * | - Po) 
Union of South Africa Sb : -_do | 11,781 8, 252 10, 850 8 77: 12, 225 R’ Rac » oo 355 3, ae ‘ ‘ , = 
| | 4 2, 2 15, 543 | 16, 357 11, 363 | 17, 779 14, 830 15, 611 
Asia an | | i 
pi gee tnledin New Guinea____..do__- 7,574] 11,008] 13,14 972 3 590 5, 5 7 77 ! 
Britis h Main alaya . ‘ do 16, 485 | 17. rae | 9 — - ok 9 ous oo 593 5, — 17, 099 | 19, 77% 12, 213 9. 458 
China oo enone e------ - 10’ 182 | a’ oan 1 pu 12 150 got pees 31, 723 39, 460 838, 230 54, 508 4 ORO 
tp bawscsoseccaccce : do » 182 | 9, 049 | 72 2, 156 746 | 4, 63K 19, 647 2 767 | 106 1¢ 
India and Pakistan.......__.__ ------do_...| 26,379 | 26,644] 20, 585 | 2, 004 | 21, 333 29 853 19, 647 7 pds = ban 77 
; are 2 17 59 2 7K ; © rrr 9 | - 3 < <9 
$e nnnnnnn-n-n--=--------------40.-..| 11,983 / 10,008 | 17,152 | 13, 758 | 16,744 | 18,582} 21,641 | 19.702] 17,617 | 17,503. | 16, 60 
nesia _ aa i 7, 008 ' 7-085 | 13, , 28 5. 485 , 875 21, 80 20, 321 23, 28) : 60 18, OBS 
mapentivel the Philippines_____- do | 16, 273 21, 589 20, 420 19, 393 20, 622 21, 026 26, 043 21, 347 | 19 348 21. 60 31 299 k 
2 a do 8, 092 6, 002 | 6, 542 7,701 | 8, 262 12 614 13, R888 15. 476 om | 
» Ue » =| . « é,d | » ae Z. 3, 5, 47 19, 283 | 91.176 24 ] 4 4 
do 5, 367 | ( 89 5 175 268 | 36 516 1473 re 
eee entene--—----------- a Paes 4, 897 | 6, 175 6, 268 8, 528 11,136 | 15, 16: 16,152 | 14,734 8 O71 14. 957 
oon nn nen --------- do 3, 004 99 | 7, 161 6, 590 9, 412 10, 390 16, 57 13. 904 | 11. O45 19 , 
Union of Soviet Socialist pens do 3, 446 3, 558 3, 017 4, 300 2, 182 6, 420 2, 130 1. 436 
United Kingd om do | 0 907 24, 090 27,17 26, 373 ag n 91° 47 a0 nar 459 1, 899 . . 
Rd ee i |. | 24.0% 27,17 | 26, 373 | 36, 380 31, 47 39, 085 42, 580 32, 758 7,269} 38, 606 
Canada, incl. Newfoundland and Labrador F 
thous. of dol_.| 150,189 132,251 | le€ 00 178, 259 w) 342 | 7 5 R 26 > 1 
Latin-American Republics, total do....| 227,457 | 186, 559 | 206,860 | 207, 205 | 4 | 321 73 | 207, 2 | Sexson | See See] tesene] 10 cio | 153,000 
Argentina do 18335} 17.686] 15.881] 13 840 | 7 en | tn an 297, 200 | 233,301 | 230, 537 | 245, 645 HO), Si 28, O42 
se en aera d | 38335 | 17,606 | 15,881 | 13,840) 17,432 | 18,626) 17,211 | 18, 138 7,302| 13.977] 27.144] 25°98} 
SE a ee 10 od, & * how , io oi, 2 > ‘ s ; a7 RS Ro 5S 4 733 i 2 “hw “)F ‘ 
7 hie Sa do | 10, 020 8. 713 | 16, 248 1f 621 7.977 15 on 14 — 15 613 “ r — r “ $b 
Colombia -....- do....| 18,736 | 15, 663 13, 301 15,587 | 26.001 | 42, 65¢ Y 474 seni weal oo 7 ~po- 
Colcenble....------------------------40----| 18,736 | 15,663 | 13,301 | 15,587 | 26,091 42,650 | 40,474 | 38,642} 22.675 | 20. 605 O41 | 27,002 
a — - eo + - ) . —Lbed a 078 a on 54, 253 oe Fi 38, 23% 24, 143 18, SOF 0), S22 > O15 
: EE 23, 70) 21, 27% 20, 574 25, 337 22, 25 26, 502 28, 71 27, 247 31, 216 a5 19 548 ” H4e 
°C | 28,471 | 26, 950 23, 265 26, 959 26, 882 29, 824 26, 783 28' 972 25, O78 oe Gan on 1 | 26, ~ . 
| an ene ae on in on one om — . 
ae. ee do 659,835 | 573, 441 653,955 | 679,365 | 701,378 | 817,771 | 824,319] 913,535] 841,014] 9856. 668 | 1,016,043] 908. 440 
Crude materials. ___.._- ee : do 183, 499 163, 326 167, 599 184, 242 184.216 | 220 « 994 4071 O55 47 on : etn 
de foodstuffs. --.----...-.. do 128,576 | 109,526 | 117.240| 119.916] 154,611] 181 - a on = 4 — ~~ 269,943 | 330, 34 283, 007 
Manufactured foodstuffs and beverages do 80, 188 61, 793 75, 971 75, 144 83,114] 103. 782 88 15] 87 431 73 251 = =. [es — 
Semimanufactures........_.____- do 147,009 | 130,613] 169,031] 180.499] 162.642] 184.146] 196600/ 230.423] 214 670 | 208 ons aR 204 an oan O1 
Finished manufactures.._.______- cae do 120,563 | 108,184] 124,114] 119,565] 116,796] 125. 45: 35, 617 59. 164 56, 04 seed Be on’ $39 | 
at commodities: : » 6a 25,453 | 135,617} 159,164] 156,048 | 146, 875 163, 14: 136, 112 |_- 
products, total___.__. P do 306,008 | 262,740] 278,891] 289.210] 331,731] 410,125] 393,070 5,193 | 363, 73 = ‘ 507, 351 ; | 
Sia “aet dr tcieheieieiaieieieieieieiaieie -----------d0...-| 73, 088 64, 061 58, 783 56,3741 105.153 | 130.836 128. 376 112 5 e7 -: = | 356, 298 we, SU! 476, 222 
Hides and skins juogsnocesaea=- ..do....| 7,973 7, 653 sos} 12036] 11.464] $2481| tos08| i2oer! trong | "A O83 7 142,688) 130, 342 
Rubber, crude, including guayule. .---do....| 22,947] 29,598] 23,786] 33,853] 20,904] 30,824| 41.109/ 58,922° 68 37 71300 | 101,076 3 447 
Silk, unmanufactured -----@0 1,192] 1,588] 1,215] 1,422] 1,706] 1.240| 2571| 31150, 251| som) 2 t02| “1'ah A 
A do 43,344 30,393 | 37,067| 31,109] 34,213] 53.309] 40.156) 35,033] 17.404| 14° 584 09 381 O17 
Wool and mohair, unmanufactured____do 31,863 | 27,925] 31,055 | 31,044] 39.247] 46,864 | 36.757| 33.304] 38936| 38° 28% 66.195 | $3°602 
Nonagricultural products, total ....do....| 353,827 | 310,702] 375,064 | 390,155 | 360,648 | 407.646 | 431,249| 508.343 | 477/284] s00'370 | 508. 60 0" 238 
Furs and manufactures.____- do....| 9,318 5, 792 8,030} 5,300 8, 308 Gmi | ies] 14370] wae | OO SOE 8.02 | 60, 238 |... ‘ 
Nonferrous ores, metals, and manufactures, ' ma . 7 S60) im 9313] 11,032] 14,117] 10, 258 
ARE ste thous. of dol._| 53, 981 44, 835 71, 606 80, 180 63, 981 76, 41 68, ( 7 7 . 
Sopner. & incl. ore and manufactures. _do....| 14, 825 11,789 | 23, 283 | 32,71 12,779] 14 $08 16. 40 29, 633 2 744 = 11 | 2 aa 
“ie do 10, 571 7, 924 17. 456 14. 911 21.230 | 24 018 7 41: 10 7 ~ge a? oe - a , 
mm. et base stocks a —— 21,713 15, 898 21, 438 23, 945 | 20. 830 | ooo pe a ons = = | = = a9 — : ~ a 
tts i Rn _...d0 35,846 | 33,703| 44:927| 40.544| 38410] 34006] 389331 42000| 37 ++ | oom 0742 | 32° 942 R 
Petro ——— products__...__- do | 51, 417 48,292 | 45,295 47, 299 45, 413 50,255 | 47,790 55, 338 50,736 | 53.950 59. 661 5) 307 R 
i | | | For 
: Sound a T 
TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS E 
a ie ee In 
TRANSPORTATION wat 
Airlines Pul 
o erations on scheduled airlines: Pi 
fles flown — Se ..thousands 26, 001 27, 206 2, 868 28, 591 28, 8460 28, 778 27, 564 28, 552 q 4 27. we 
Express and freight carried ..short tons 17,329} 18 121| 19,287| 20.717| 18134| 21,776| 221452| 25'480| 227901 35 O14 
Express and freight ton-miles flown __ thousands 11, 443 11, 166 12, 418 12, 367 11, 654 13, 707 13, 672 15, 171 13 918 14, 892 
Mail ton-miles flown................-.-_- do 3, 685 3, 493 3,741 | 3,498 3,252/ 38,775 3, 762 4,25) 4112) 6.232 Tele 
Passengers carried, revenue___.._......._._ do 1, 109 1, 289 | 1, 419 1, 539 1, 459 1, 562 1. 490 1 563 1 327 i: 385 oO; 
Passenger-miles flown, revenue.............do....| 552,098 | 617,914 | 665,511 | 762,097 | 723,803 | 749,845 | 719,494 | 735,180 | 620.156] 684 444 ' 
Express Operations | | O 
Operating revenues _ thous. ofdol_.| 19,372 18,304 | 18, 501 18,174 | 17, 226 17, 647 17, 69 a4 | { 
{ees Sa ee s. , 30. , 501 ; , 22 7, 647 7, 697 17, 318 18, 312 21, 890 18, 204 Ne 
Operating income.___.........__. do 67 42 67 46 223 178 176 | 189 194 195 61 Ph 
Local Transit tines ™~™ 
. —_— a il - 7 
Fares, average  ghemeaee ss Stiinta =e . a : = an 1 +e yo ace — 10. 0827 10. 1630 | 10. 1995 10. 2360 10. 2H76 ‘ 
Passen carried, A ES nillions 255 ili 1,2 1, ] | 09 | , 09 1,177 1,116 1, 183 1. 168 1. 050 
Operating revenues}. . thous. of dol 123, 700 121, 300 124, 400 117, 400 113, 000 121, 600 114, 300 125, 800 123, 100 137, 200 125, 306 117, 100 } 
Class I Steam Railways | | | Oc 
| | | | | ( 
Driaht eartendings (A. A. RL) :d | ( 
irdinedbamenensncreséesece= mae | 3, 408 2, 875 | 2, - 3, 905 3, 018 3, 374 4, 220 3, 531 | 3, 240 | 3, 629 3, 009 2, 700 : F D 
—— . = a a = = = = 787 657 | 599 742 632 546 Ra 
SEES a ee ee 3 do | } 56 } 7: § 75 4 | 7h f f ( 
Forest products...............___- do 191 159 171 227 176 22 | 239 | P is 218 eF = 0 
Grain and grain products..______- do____| 206 164 | 159 229 222 215 246 225 223 256 14 ++ 
at = ~ 34 | 34 36 26 31 | 62 66 50 | “49 “38 24 on 
a do 5 7 239 388 329 324 | 4 : 5 6 6 
Merchan dis, ee 424 341 325 400 306 352 438 354 332 380 08 | A+ > , 
Miscellaneous..................... do 1, 688 1, 434 1, 424 1, 846 1, 433 1, 674 1, 963 1, 673 1, 569 1,814 1,0! 61,978 |. ....... , 
* Revised. fT based 
“egrr - m 
§See note marked “3” on p. 8-21. {Revisions for January 1947-May 1948 appear in corresponding note on p. 8-22 of the August 1949 SURVEY. prior 


o'Data for oe June, September, and December 1950 and March 1951 are for 5 weeks; other months, 4 weeks. 
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TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS—Continued 













































































, | | | 
TRANSPORTATION—Continued | | 
Class I Steam Railwaye—Continued | 
Freight carloadings (Federal Reserve indexes): | | | 
Total, unadjusted 1935-39= 100 120 122 | 125 | 131 130 140 145 147 139 130 13" 119 | 130 
Coal do 139 123 119 116 105 126 135 135 126 129 133 114 112 
Coke do 144 17 179 188 | 190 186 198 201 198 204 20 | 197 204 
Forest products és 123 129 139 150 | 149 163 | 160 | 154 154 145 153 137 147 
Grain and grain products do 116 115 112 133 | 162 150 | 143 159 162 148 153 131 138 
Livestock do 53 61 59 5 4s 57 | 95 116 90 70 66 44 49 
Ore _...do | 39 63 | 217 77 298 285 298 262 188 62 61 60 70 
Merchandise, 1. ¢. 1 es | 54 54 51 52 51 56 57 56 54 § 50 46 54 
Miscellaneous do | 127 135 | 135 142 141 149 154 158 152 142 145 133 149 
Total, adjusted do | 127 126 | 122 127 126 135 134 136 136 140 146 129 139 
Coal do 139 123 119 116 105 126 135 135 126 129 133 114 112 
Coke ae 143 181 | 181 192 195 144 201 206 1us 194 199 186 
Forest products TK 123 129 134 144 148 155 148 146 157 162 170 143 147 
Grain and grain products ss do 126 131 127 130 135 139 128 159 166 158 153 134 150 
Livestock do 67 68 66 61 61 60 | 72 7 72 72 69 55 62 
Ore do 134 121 121 | 179 186 190 198 184 184 199 243 2Al 241 
Merchandise, |. c. 1 do 53 53 51 | 52 51 56 | 55 | 54 53 52 52 48 
Miscellaneou ee 134 137 133 138 140 147 142 145 146 151 158 141 157 
ight-car surplus and shortage, daily average: | 
wrote surptes, total jay | 76,055 | 18,358 | 12,178 | 6,625| 8,311 4,346 3,583 | 2405| 492| 6,258] 5,677; 269] 2387 
Rox cars do.._.| 4, 867 5, 099 3, 189 1, 949 234 16 8 | q 432 705 
Coal cars do | 88,377 | 4, 559 1, 957 513 4, 389 39 30 113 | 386 975 1,138 572 724 
Car shortage. total j 5012 4, 910 6, 663 11, 491 21, 154 38, 064 34, 381 35,135 | 24, 696 14, 798 19, 267 29, 977 32, 365 
Box cars do 2, 749 2, 799 2, 986 5, 845 13, 875 21, 846 19,444 | 19,620 13, 838 | 8, 998 12, 006 19, 449 24, 275 
Coal cars er ~ 2,121 | 1,810 3, 080 | 4,748 | 6,103 14,101 | 13, 243 | 14,349 | 10,245 4 989 6, 528 8, 518 5, 323 
inancial operatior unadjusted): 
oS revenues, total thous. of dol 743, 326 | 713,820 | 745,406 | 779,182 | 772,161 | 889,796 872,032 | 925,383 | 862,201 | 927,930] 848,729 | 715,750) 875, 475 
Freight do | 630,542 | 601,801 634,747 | 649,228 | 639,729, 748,110 725,014 784,544 | 710,808 | 673,554] 709,736 | 600,157 | 741,001 
Passenger do | 80,555 | 60,555 56,801 | 71,660 | 76,006 78, 220 71, 623 66,271 | 65,885 79, 271 78, 158 ‘ 70, 569 
Operating expenses do 574,408 | 562,625 | 580, 567 | 588,763 | 579,116 | 626,265 | 600,697 | 635,021 618,611 | 645,422 645,246 | 610,060 | 679, 662 
“ax accruals, joint facility and equipment rents | | | 
= : ; . ~~ of dol__| ° 93,155 | 88,978 97,808 | 100,372 | 100,134] 141,467 | 148,712/ 155,783 133,590; 169,190] 125,792 86,740 | 117, 550 
Net railway operating income do.| *75.762| 62.217| 67.032 | 90,047] 83.910| 122064| 122 .622| 134,629| 110,001 | 113,319] 77, 691 18,959 |} 78, 263 
Net incomet __..do 49,437 | 37,530 45, 221 72, 050 58, 622 95,829 | 98,965) 107, 863 86,146 | 120, 060 54, 926 COREE Betcudsce 
Financial operatior ijusted | | 
Operating revenues, total mil. of dol__| 722. 5 729.8 715.2 791.4 771.9 832.5 857.6 884. 6 863.0 941.0 863. 5 783. 4 
Freight do 607.4 613.8 604. 6 663. 4 646. 1 699.2 711.1 747.2 710.8 708. 3 720.0 0) ee a 
Passenger do 60.2 | 62.7 57.4 69.2 69.7 69.8 | 71.9 67.7 68.9 77.8 81.6 SE Eeksccbence 
Railway expenses ‘ do 655. 1 666.6 | 660.9] 691.5 685. 9 744.3) 749.1 776. 2 759. 8 849. 4 765. 8 | | oe 
Net railway operating income do 67.4 | 63.2 54.3 | 100.0 $6.1 88.2 108.5 108. 4 103.2 91.6 97.7  _ , == 
Net income do 35. 8 | 31.6 2.2 | 69.7 54.1 4.8 72.8 74.3 70. 59. 5 * 65.7 ge 
Operating results | | 
Freight carried 1 mile mil. of ton-miles 50,937 | 49,687) 51,155 51, 865 51, 982 59, 403 57, 940 62,017 54, 817 54, 608 56, 510 ee 
Revenue per ton-milk cents 1.318 | 1, 289 1.314 | 1. 326 1, 305 1. 325 1.320 1. 332 1.363 1. 310 1.319 oO! Ee 
Passengers carried 1 mile, revenue millions 2, 304 2, 362 2, 215 2, 830 3, 042 3, 125 2, 818 2, 573 2, 500 3, 058 3, 003 , ) ae 
Waterway Traffic 
Clearances, vessels In fore m tra le | = 
Total T S ports thous. of net tons 6, 468 | 7, 091 7, 638 8, 130 7, 613 8, 552 8, 396 8, 220 7, 363 7, 244 § eee 
Foreign do 3, 665 3, 928 4, 03 | 4, 860 4, 630 5, 302 5, 134 5, 165 4, 320 4, 207 <UL] eee See 
United States do 2, 800 3, 163 3, 135 | 3, 271 2, 983 3, 249 | 3, 262 3, 055 3, 044 3, 037 o | ere Hours 
Panama Canal | } 
Total thous. of long tons 2, 762 2, 365 | 2, 606 2, 562 2, 857 2, 452 2, 356 2, 478 2, 236 2, 216 2, 338 2, 433 2,713 
In United States vessels do | 1, 551 | 1, 339 1, 447 | 1, 460 1, 668 1,477 1, 307 1, 157 1,074 1,011 1, 104 1,032 1, 237 
| | 
Travel 
Hotels | | | 
Average sale per occupied room dollars__| 5. 25 | 5.73 5. 26 | 5. 64 5.43 6.13 5.98 6.17 6. 27 5. 78 5.95 5.97 5. 83 
Rooms occupied percent of total. | 81 | 83 | 8&3 | S4 77 81 MM 86 79 66 79 81 78 
Restaurant sales index same month 1929—100 * 205 230 | 239 | 238 207 231 232 228 225 208 228 224 214 
Foreign travel 
U. 8. citizens, arrivals num ber 59, 457 53, 434 50, 283 56, 902 78, 030 96, 425 88, 706 59, 768 46, 242 44, 810 Sg ae ae 
U.8. citizens, departures do | 65, 836 62, 677 | 60, 413 88, 305 180, 854 161, 804 144, 776 1 36, 058 1 31, 869 1 39, 453 . 8 | eee Pee 
Emigrants do 2,122; 1,985/ 2,083]  3,384/..........].. PE ERE See SS NS SE ST ae 
Immigrants do 16, 142 16,463 | 19,974 | 18,215] » 17,905 | 918,575 | » 15,452 | 214,000 | » 16,288 | » 20,2637 aa Maes Te ae 
Passports issued do | 39,187 36,607 | 41,453 41, 233 21, 635 18, 937 13, 827 12, 734 12, 115 10, 614 16, 632 17, 067 26, 113 
etion il parks, visitors thousands BOA 560 SSG 1, 330 3, 271 3, 300 1, 474 833 326 242 “256 ese 
*ullman Co 
Revenue passenger-m iles millions 865 S08 664 861 850 930 936 955 871 947 Gb aaa Ae 
Passenger revenues thous. of dol 8, 069 7, 555 6, 229 8, 009 7, 826 8, 444 8, 513 8, 658 7, 905 8, 608 S| ae. beasead>< 
COMMUNICATIONS 
Telephone carriers:t 
Operating revenues thous. of dol 280, 803 275, 806 285, 047 287, 467 289, 528 300, 617 202, 847 303, 234 208, 071 311, 414 4. sae eee 
Station revenues do 164,709 | 163,935 | 168,157 | 169,767 | 169,124 | 172,540 | 173, 265 178,120 | 178, 184 181, 781 | ES Ga 
rolls, message do 97, 096 92, 636 98, 504 98,275 | 100,646 | 108, 189 99,200 104, 346 98, 941 107,904] 108,897 |........../.........- 
Operating expenses, before taxes do 204, 642 196, 628 208, 569 | 204,849] 205, 664 211,798 | 205,109 | 212,572 | 208, 249 222, 491 f | a “Rp 
Net operating income do 36, 448 37, 873 37, 310 33, 929 41, 489 35, 337 39, 584 41, 369 40, 861 40, 921 hy Se 
Phones in service, end of month... thousands 36, 813 34, 999 37, 158 37, 304 37, 441 37, 620 37,7 37, 987 38, 166 38, 437 od I a ee 
Telegraph, cable, and radiotelegraph carriers: 
Wire-telegraph 
Operating revenues thous. of dol... 14, 565 13, 755 15, 192 15, 378 14, 738 16, 022 15, 041 15, 531 15, 251 16, 643 15, 610 06 GOR Bid... comn 
Operating expenses, incl. depreciation__.__do__. 12, 798 12, 467 13, 262 13, 086 13, 272 13, 716 13, 364 13, 358 13, 439 14, 506 13,855 | 12,024 |....... eet 
on operating revenues OES TE 907 474 1, 090 1, 469 671 1, 525 940 1, 461 1, 135 1, 485 8380 Wee deasosmeces 
cean-cable 
Operating revenues do... 1, 901 1, 646 1, 902 1,043 2, 189 2, 295 2, 254 2, 265 2, 232 2, 638 2, 508 | 8) Rae 
Operating expenses, incl. depreciation.._.do___. 1, 703 1, 568 1, 612 1, 552 1, 563 1, 581 1, 553 1, 569 1, 470 | 1,691 1,650 fg ten E tines 
R — t operating revenues . = SS: 13 4106 116 207 418 510 SOT 44 590 | 672 616 | Gat Ssausondtsa 
adiotelegranp} 
Operating revenues —— lo 2,017 1, 774 1, 967 2, 055 2, 228 2, 408 2, 244 2, 331 2, 326 2, 583 2, 621 co 
Operating expenses, incl. depreciation....do-.. 1, 835 1, 742 1, 803 1, 781 1, 808 1, 795 1,819 1, 787 | 1,804 2, 057 1, 959 | e | to 
Net operating revenues Peter ES 83 471 64 175 325 525 335 453 | 437 453 548 | 
| ' | 
’ Revised * Preliminary. 4 Deficit. tRevised data for February 1950, 4 $8, $18, 000. 
' Dataexclude departures via international land borders; land-border departures during the 12 months ended June 1950 amounted to less than 1 percent of total departures. 
t Revised series. The coverage has been reduced from 100-120 to 55 carriers (except for January 1948-December 1949 when data covered 53 carriers); however, the = gen of the series, 
based on annual operating revenues, has been affected by less than 3.0 percent. Also, data are now shown after elimination of intercompany duplications for the Bell System; annual data 


prior to 1948 and monthly figures for January-July 1948 on the revised basis will be available later. Data relate to continental United States. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through =< <n a _ 1950, eee eid 1951 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the | | Se vm- | rE | rE, aa j = 
1949 Statis Supplement to the Survey | March April May June July August a October | Novem- | Decem Jemmery | Velet- Mare 

r ber ber Y! ary | March 
T ~ T ~ 
CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 
CHEMICALS | | | | | | | 
Inorganic chemicals, production: 
Ammonia, synthetic anhydrous (commercial) | 
short tons 123, 996 134, 452 133, 842 127, 295 125, 027 124,617 | 128, 506 136,736 | 141,373 | 146, 28 148, 931 133, 871 
Calciurn arsenate (commercial) thous. of Ib__| 1, 206 2, 848 4, 898 9,334 | 10,274 | 8, 920 2, 850 3, 390 3, 140 | 2 ana 3 900 4 352 
Calcium carbide (commercial) short tons__| 59, 336 54, 837 59,107 | 56,482 52, 388 55, 237 55, 323 57, 436 54, 320 58. 770 61. 961 5) 035 
Carbon dioxide, liquid, gas, and solidt ; 
thous. of Ib 77, 086 92, 408 114, 286 | 131, 314 139, 130 133, 728 107, 708 04, 156 82, 902 | 73, 546 ’ 73, 542 67,076 
Chlorine, gas_.....______ short tons 167, 091 168,878 | 177, 269 167, 721 173,788 | 173,117 165,828 | 187,666 | 185, 537 192. #04 1 197. 967 182. 904 
Hydrochloric acid (100% HCDt. do 50, 708 51,319 | 52,157 50, 635 51, 288 51, 521 52,785 | 658,492] 57.893 | 57,389]° 57.410] 50.944 
Lead arsenate (acid and basic) - thous. of Ib__| 5, 568 4, 694 | 4, 406 | 2, 326 ( (1) 2 196 2 924 | 3, 598 4 632 5 114 e OR? 
Nitric acid (100% HNOs;)______- short tons 98, 906 114,629 | 111,511 | 104, 604 105, 831 105, 206 107,210 | 119,661 | 124,376 133, 483 133.284} 116. 122 
yard Lad age! y)t- _._mil. of eu. ft 1, 427 1, 432 1, 447 | 1, 404 1, 400 512 1, 529 1, 666 | 1, 647 | 1, 703 1, 742 I 531 | 
Phosphori d (50% HsP0O,)- short tons 128,987 | 135,319] 146,673 | 135,526] 141, 107 136,187 | 131,302 | 142,103 | 142,534] 132,912 151, 187 140, 543 | 
Soda ash, ammonia-soda process (98-100% | 
NazCos) _- short tons..| 368,746 | 361,328 388, 169 291, 681 185,885 | 180, 849 170,142 | 334, 206 370,649 | 443.7 ‘ RQ 4 - 
Sodium bichromate and chromate do 7, 835 | 7,452 7,907 | R135 5 492 5. 649 7.418 8, 424 & 577 © ¢ | - » are 
Sodium hydroxide (100% NaOH) do 205,354 | 210,344} 219,641 | 200,836] ( @ | @) () 233,284 | 244,883 | 248, 449 | 227, 178 
Sodium Silicate, soluble silicate glass (anh; 
a short tons__| 38, 693 41, 300 45,588 | 40,899 29, 929 32, 278 37, 707 47,317 55, 544 4. 708 " is 
Sodium sulfate, Glauber’s salt and crude salt | 
cake. » i short tons 60,773 | 59,096 54, 377 49, 567 54,725 | 61,820] 70,333 | 77,157 75,882 | 80,924 2m 75, 267 
Sulphuric acid (100% H2S80,): | | 
Productiont.. : do 1, 071, 299 |1, 057,073 |1, 104,335 |1, 039,938 |1, 047, 544 |1, 051, 604 |1, 057,851 [1, 137, 367 |1, 121, 357 [1, 183. 514 162, 351 /1.( 4 | 
Price, wholesale, 66°, tanks, at works | ‘pee 
dol. per short ton 17. 00 17.75 17.75 | 17.75 17.75 17. 75 17. 75 19.33 | 19.85 19. 97 20. 0 2.00) 20.0 | 
ay peer micals: 
tic acid (synthetic and natural), production 
thous. of Ib .441 | 37,506 41,012 37, 633 39, 520 41, 593 38, 3x 42,476 40, 218 iu 4 
Acetic anhydride, production ] 14 287 | 65,734 75, 183 74, 992 80, 743 83, 012 77 77, 364 78, 221 79, 462 R224 
Acetylsalicylic acid (aspirin), production._do 934 796 867 921 672 1, 080 | 1, 11¢ 1, O81 88. 76 
Alcohol, denatured 
Production > “aa thous. of wine gal 16, 539 15, 402 15, 994 19, 146 18,719 | 17,733 | 16,708 19, 273 16, 582 21,2 s 48 1. 44 
oe (withdraw: als) do 17, O86 15, 922 16, 85 18, 517 18,204 17,120 18, 474 18, 727 16, 861 ! S ‘ »), 448 
Stocks _- oe do 2, 873 2, 346 1, 487 2,099 2, 611 3, 199 | 1, 467 2,012 1,744 3 118 604 2 
Alcohol, ethyl: ’ | 
Production Se .thous. of proof gal 27, 304 33, 410 31. 102 31. 727 33. 008 37.291 40.910 35. 256 34. 783 41. 468 . 71 an 90 
Stocks, total- do 24, 049 28, 502 23, 248 21, 619 24, 580 29, 432 36.507 | 44.066 44 1, 761 y 64 65. 962 
Inindustrial aleohol bonded warehouses. do 23, 512 | 7,614] 22,284 20, 489 23, 886 29, 088 79] 42,735 43 2.075 ” 50. 548 
In denaturing plants do 7 | 888 064 1, 130 604 344 A19 1, 331 ) 2. #8 ) 6, 414 
Withdrawn for denaturation do 30,321 | 28,855 29,418 | 35, 468 , O18 27,870 | 26,611 31, 151 23, 813 2 910 22 94] RTF 3. 34 
Withdrawn tax-paid_- do 3, 846 | 3, 552 257 4 188 4, 9R6 6, 928 , #60 122 3. 877 3 035 , a" eas “9! a37 
Creosote oil, production______ thous. of gal 11, 424 3 12. 869 10.929} 11.510 11.407] 11.756 1.747] «1 ; 851 ciate ae 
Ethyl acetate (857), production thous. of Ib 6, 899 6, 159 9, 74€ 5, 646 7, 737 7, 922 8, 168 7, 824 7, 665 19 
Glycerin, refined (100% basis): | 
igh gravity and —s distilled j 
Production......_____- thous. of Ib 8,499 | 6,876 8, 424 8, 079 4, 822 7, 419 7, 631 8, 222 &, 821 & 829 - g 
Consumption __....___- cs do 7, 794 7, 668 8. 6 7, 91 7, 239 8, 581 g Ow g 8% 8, 904 & 257 6 - ) 
I aE Sa do 14, 468 | 13, 717 14, 3 15, 132 13, 518 2, 297 12,8 13, 070 14, 130 15, a8 ‘ ‘ & O44 
Chemically pure: 
EEE do 12,553 | 10, 880 10, 865 | ). 932 7, 43 12, 262 12, 08 l 11, 827 12. 968 y 14 
Cree... .........<s.. i | 8,158 | 7,619 8 364 8,011 7,399 », 007 & 450 & 23 8 246 7 OI . a 
nn i eal a a do | 25,9721 26, 406 23, 678 22,537 | 18, 444 7, 787 18. 172 19, 368 19, 115 x 9 21 oN a1) a O46 
Methanol, production: — 
Natural (100%) —————s thous. of gal 197 166 175 | 173 167 184 183 177 42 2 2 | 
Synthetic (100%) do 9, 371 9, 357 10,063 | 10,417 11, 125 11, 395 12, 984 12, 308 13, 474 14, ¢ 
Phthalic anhydride, production thous. of Ib 18, 722 & , 436 15,675 | 16,209 17, 615 18, 367 19, 031 19, 902 18,237 | 20. 254 &: 
| | 
FERTILIZERS | | 
' | i 
Gonsumnetiey (14 States)t thous. of short tons 1, 840 1, 535 998 408 2 385 551 5O8 737 & g 
4 eee z short tons 368,792 | 446,192 95,432 | 450.744 | 250,642] 226,631 | 283.942] 180,531 | 206,058] 14 
} een ta materials... ; do 148,988 | 91,136 129, 204 | 128, 730 90, 482 &3, 193 5) O81 $4, 229 31. 506 28, 471 7 1G 18 
Phosphate materials......____. ; do 182, 652 311, 684 347.639 | 289, 520 141, 469 129, 904 213. 503 139.759 148, 979 77. 061 13 . 117 ay 
Potash materials_........._____ : do 9, 389 11, 819 10, 325 | 7, 147 10, 989 7, 095 12.741 11. 984 9, 626 8 289 6. 400 gi RA 

) Sh ee tad ....do 223, 808 274, 725 214, 918 111, 954 50, 974 70, 484 129, 288 199. 190 154. 905 167. 832 4 a 
itrogenous materials, total. : do 139, 175 128, 400 166, 523 83, 783 37, 835 54, 762 104, 447 147, 304 97, 106 123, 172 143. 421 128 087 
Nitrate of soda_________. —— do 68, 259 76, 408 103, 322 40, 269 1,110 0 51, 717 70. 666 34, 134 5). 064 ‘ Of | “ge ave 

Phosphate materials... do 7, 824 7, 023 13, 659 15, 321 3, 298 7, 153 11, 496 4,542 5, 503 9, 187 oe | 
Potash materials__._____ do 57, 024 118, 420 10, 744 1, 056 2, 518 3, 407 3, 3A5 33, 814 43, 723 29, 343 . } ‘ 
Price, wholesale, nitrate of soda, crude, f. 0. b. cars, aa | 
port warehouses....._.________. dol. per short ton 51. 50 51. 50 51. 50 51. 50 51.50 51. 50 51 50 51. 50 51.50 51 ~ | m2 ty 
Potash deliveries...________ ¥ a short tons 116,035 | 113, 107 83, 446 134, 624 97, 301 107,056 | 114, 710 114, 210 113, 400 12 f 61 128 661 
Superphosphate (bulk): ; ‘olin 
a ES —— do 1, 082, 523 1,039, 177 986,684 | 832, 868 718,165 | 852, 505 RAG, 484 040, 072 938, R22 062. 92 m5. 8 Onn 2 1. 000. 9 
Stocks, end of month Sees do____|1, 006,718 | 778,270 | 903, 607 |1, 178, 262 |1, 205,803 |1, 245,447 1, 200,290 |1, 143,502 1, 137.441 |1, 207 208 1.104.507 124.108 | 944. 79 
NAVAL STORES | | | 
Rosin (gum and wood): 
Production, quarterly total drums (520 Ib 370, 480 566, 830 i | 504 250 542. TTI 
Stocks, endl el enartex do 894, 280 936, 460 873, 340 711, 436 
Price, gum, pS ag “WG” grade (Sav.), bulk* | 
dol. per 100 Ib 6. 29 5. 71 5. 29 4.93 5. 50 6.11 6. 61 7.2% 8 27 8 43 a oO a oO 8 on 
Turpentine (gum and wood): | 
Production, quarterly total bbl. (50 gal 125, 320 2000, 870 194. 050 | 171.200 
Stocks, end of quarter__- do 205, 960 191, 20 151. 430 159. 820 
Price, gum, wholesale (Savannah) __dol. per gal 43 41 4 40 41 46 64 71 87 sige 87 , , 
’ Revised. 1 Not available for publ! ation. 3 Excludes data for Virginia; effective January 1985 1, iis State will report quarterly. {Figures are not strictly comparab\ th those prior 
to 1948 because of the inclusion of data for additional plants. For January 1948-May 1949 r di g ie tr tenon ry > » a bette of @ OE te a t 1980 Svawey 
tRevised séries. Beginning in the January 1950 Survey, data for fertilizer c imption in 14 States have been ubstituted for the 13-States serie formerh wn: revised fiwures price 
to November 1948 will be shown later oped pres ee ee 
*New series. The series for rosin “WG” (window glass) grade, which is compiled by the U. S. Department of Labor beginning November 1948. and prior to that month by the Oil, Paint, 
t f tt ber 1950 SURVEY ‘ 


and Drug Reporter, has been substituted for the “‘H”’ grade formerly shown. Data beginning 1935 are show on p. 24 of the Septem 1 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics Cheon | = BI. ae oh 1950 ° west 1951 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the —.. . 
1949 Statistical Supplense t to the Survey | March l, April | May IE June Jone | 3 July August ! Se ~y | 0° October  ~ ree January = March 
| —EEEE —Ee 2 
CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS—Continued 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Explosives (industrial), shipments: 
Hack blasting powder thous. of Ib 2, 213 1, 464 1, 407 1, 148 1, 235 1, 837 1, 912 2, 057 1, 626 1, 955 1,772 1, 407 O85 
High explosives Dall do 53, 418 55, 704 59, 843 59, 805 55, 128 68, 581 60, 822 64, 557 59, 724 56, 378 51, 806 49, 211 4, 277 
Sulfur 
Production long tons 412,425 | 389,305 | 475,604 | 487,845 | 466,063 | 436,612/| 446,245 | 440,262 | 424,260] 435,200§ 452,060 | 409,377/| 453,685 
Stocks do___.|2, 988, 527 |2, 885, 294 |2, 875, 893 |2, 956, 333 |2,975,927 |2, 935, 503 |2, 853, 688 |2, 822, 913 |2, 762, 528 |2, 654, 530 92, 736, 188 |2, 750, 837 |2, 706, 784 
FATS, OILS, OILSEEDS, AND | 
BYPRODUCTS 
Animal fats greases, and oils 
Animal fats | 
Producti thous. of Ib 317, 265 287,983 | 208, 504 | 299, 189 255, 357 272, 295 260, 795 300, 360 354, 641 393, 136 411,375 | * 286, 747 317, 211 
enaumetien. factory do 122, 437 104, 256 101, 937 96, 559 74, 577 130, 289 127, 332 129, 658 119, 005 147, 760 155, 320 145, 507 
Stocks, end of month : . do | 350, 904 375, 930 394, 479 388, 206 346, 257 297, 756 240, 930 221, 073 246, 609 274, 271 322, 583 302, 854 266, 213 
Greases 
Pro iuetion ot do 53,289 | 50,510] 52,360| 53,286] 45,750| 52,262| 50,521] 53,751| 58,805] 60,254] 60,890] 51,119] 51,606 
Consum pti factory do 42, 437 38, 742 43, 595 40, 163 30, 615 46, 388 50, 402 58, 114 47, 615 63, 567 67, 535 58, 455 5E, 344 
Sto c ~ d of month do 113, 951 123, 683 122, 910 122, 920 118, 590 110, 950 94, 200 86, 676 82, 816 92, 536 99, 139 88, 661 82, 568 
Fish oils: | 
Production do 524 I 3, 649 17, 506 23,113 24, 486 22, 517 22, 961 11, 247 10, 006 4, 519 836 716 
Consumption, factory do 19, 543 15, 280 14, 682 13, 990 14, 401 18, 145 18, 152 20, 467 17, 025 15, 301 16,988 | * 14, 780 13, 634 
Stocks, end of month do 90, 827 82, 478 69, 944 148,003 | 140,440 ' 59, 821 175, 917 168, 503 1 69, 024 172,207 | 164,635 | '63,177) 154,817 
Vegetable oils, oilseeds, and byproducts: 
Vegetable oils, total 
Production, crude mil. of Ib 478 423 388 354 368 381 431 560 571 545 550 474 490 
Consumption, crude, factory do 454 406 398 | 75 330 456 430 497 523 470 542 454 516 
Stocks, end of month: 
Crud man do ..| 1,081 1,069} 1,020 1 758 1 787 1 736 1 826 1 884 1900} 11,0239 11,065] t1L071] 11,048 
Refined ee do 398 423 392 363 7 214 189 216 269 297 321 356 418 
Exportst thous. of Ib_- 77, 755 56, 562 68, 105 38, 327 32, 421 17, 627 40, 406 47, 330 41, 546 63, 350 33, 189 GR. GE feccoccecve 
Imports, total do 26,146 | * 33, 189 43, 682 40, 639 33, 922 52, 839 65, 112 62, 848 46, 535 55, 328 56, 214 44, 440 |...------- 
Paint oils do 6, 456 11, 698 8, 883 10, 389 9, O88 14, 530 19, 834 15, 022 12, 406 11, 048 8, 976 SG Euadéesancce 
All other vegetable oils do.__.| 19,690 21, 491 34, 799 30, 250 23, 934 38, 309 45, 277 47, 827 34, 129 44, 280 47, 238 Py Kenn SN 
Copra: 
Consun ption, factory short tons | 24,724 28, 099 28, 757 27, 134 21, 050 37, 356 40, 929 45, 619 35, 393 31, 828 33, 187 29, 697 37, 616 
Stocks, end of month do....| 21,074 18, 042 13, 104 10, 342 16, 295 14, 968 16, 417 17, 740 27, 800 27, 851 23, 092 40, 324 30, 386 
Import do 27, 903 29, 092 31, 976 26, 064 36, 449 43, 286 52, 213 52, 841 55, 996 38, 743 52, 396 Gis GEe Peacccassc< 
Coco: t r copra oil: i 
thous. of Ib_.| 31,179 36, 169 36, 654 34, 211 26, 668 48, 420 53, 167 60, 334 46, 555 40, 506 42, 166 37, 531 48, 08C 
do 23, 268 23,393 | 26,247 22, 909 20, 727 30, 529 30, 744 33, 316 26, 559 25, 545 32, 099 25, 683 31, 844 
, factory 
rude do 46, 571 43, 234 7,923 39, 642 35, 324 53, 311 52, 888 56, 479 7, 343 46, 850 55, 812 49, 398 56, 197 
Refined ’ do 22, 592 21,304 | 21,420 21, 673 17, 639 28, 798 27, 246 28, 553 23, 262 23, 818 28, 118 24, 438 27, 784 
Stocks, end of month: 
Crude ST Fie do ___| 165,462] 167,106 | 170,014 (i () (4) 144,709 | 161,989 | '64,536) 183,938 | 190,487] ' 93, 482 | ' 103, 572 
Refined 7 ; _.do | 7,899 6, 889 8, 997 7, 7! 7, 968 6, 286 6, 975 8, 62 10, 276 10, 211 11, 824 11, 505 12, 813 
Imports . do 7, 152 7,787 | 12,260 9, 724 4, 767 9, 586 9, 390 24, 248 11, 536 18, 719 18, 728 10, 311 [---..--..- 
Cottonseed | | 
Receipts at mills thous. of short tons _| 213 183 95 47 128 220 600 1,123 793 369 148 56 37 
C msumption (crush) do | 492 365 76 208 178 228 404 621 54 433 448 319 227 
tocks at mills, end of month do RSS 676 495 334 285 276 472 974 1, 2 1, 138 R38 75 385 


Octtonseed cake and meal 


220,201 | 162,005 | 124,140 93, 264 80,988 | 104,675 | 180,934 | 276,465 | 251,982] 193,620 § 198,130] 144,904] 104,030 









































Productior short tons 24, q 
Stocks at mills, end of month do 186,446 | 182,209| 170,112] 163,360 | 136,002] 121,17 153,478 | 214,226 | 207,924] 190,875 | 199,134] 165,276] 128, 685 
Cottonseed l. crude 
Productior thous. of Ib 162,217 | 120,814 90, 610 68, 051 57, 790 72,730 | 121,808} 195.945] 182,255 | 138,678 § 144,222] 103,897 , 
Stocks, i of month do 99, 469 82, 539 65, 083 50, 748 47, 667 43, 033 63, 370 89, 685 98, 408 100, 065 105, 049 87, 973 60, 010 
Cottonseed oil, refined 
Prodiction az do 160, 817 116, 520 98, 983 80, 792 59, 523 78, 244 85, 825 143,975 | 160,209 122,009 | 126, 329 110, 864 89, 675 
Consumption, factory do 174, 461 118, 392 130, 604 114, O83 118, 382 155, 135 116, %7 112, 573 116, 590 107, 832 119, 877 92, 265 76, 811 
In oleomargarine do 52, 837 26, 754 27, 086 34,039 | 241,608 | 235,496 | 226,052 | 226,749) 233,460] *30.587 ] 235,140 | * 23,196 ].........- 
Stocks, end of month do 271,007 | 285, 761 51,672 | 225,034] 167, 553 97, 930 73,621 | 107,144] 155,036] 171,501 § 180,709 | 204,544] 225,820 
Price, wholesale, summer, yellow, prime (N. Y.) | 
, dol. per Ib__| . 153 . 160 .170 . 162 . 176 . 196 . 205 . 208 . 237 - 237 - 262 ( ® 
"laxseed 
Production (crop estimate) thous. of bu | : ; nb iieees ccfococeccocsfocscocecce] cooceccece]cocceecece | - coe] -ccccccece 
Oil mills | 
Consumption do 2, 576 2, 360 2, 200 3, 270 4,119 2, 946 3, 963 3, 469 3, 549 3, 648 3,051 3, 186 3, 739 
Stocks, end of month do 2, 554 1, 055 1, 384 2, 255 2, 195 2, 505 5,111 6,177 9, 362 9, 007 8, 670 8, 075 6, 108 
Imports do | ( 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 B fncenes 
: Price, wholesale, No. 1 (Minn.) dol per bu 3.0% 4.00 4.05 4.03 3.84 3.75 3. 55 3. 26 3. 45 3.87 4.55 484 8Y 
Anseed oil 
Production thous. of Ib 50, 939 47,154 43, 697 63, 490 82, 216 57, 809 77, 316 68, 708 72, 635 74, 946 60, 551 63, 724 74, 953 
Consumption, factory do 39, 850 38, 194 42,119 44, 990 50, 031 65, 721 58, 402 54, 657 51, 553 49, 610 60, 401 60, 317 68, 186 
Stocks at facto ry, end of month do 548,907 | 564,035 | 539, 931 551,263 | 569,973 | 561, 185 561, 102 556.570 | 591,636 | 609,867] 613,664} 608,897] 601, 736 
Price, wholesale (N. Y.) dol. per Ib 180 . 180 182 189 . 187 188 186 170 172 1 24 - 236 240 
So vy be an 
Production crop estimate) thous. of bu ‘ “ ae a ee [eee EE eee ——— 
Consumption, factory do 18, 112 17, 198 16, 880 13, 913 15, 637 15, 416 13, 634 19. 570 22. 799 24, 687 25, 075 22, 470 24, 727 
Stocks, end of month : do 47, 991 41, 674 34, 735 28, 478 19, 315 9, 003 2, 484 57, 878 81, 201 77, 163 78, 682 72, 088 62, 798 
Soybean oil 
Production 
Crude ......thous. of Ib 177,518 | 170,251 | 169,001 | 141,705 | 159,261 | 157,026 137,605; 190,723 216,217 | 235,600 § 240,745 | 215,973 | 240,425 
Sa do 146, 063 131, 913 131, 848 132, 235 109, 087 166, 442 145, 546 153, 276 170, 013 163, 893 | 201, 208 171,360 | 187,738 
Consumption, eters, refined............do 139, 881 116, 186 125, 688 120, 525 100, 548 162, 308 149, 258 156, 275 167, 065 160,038 | 184,543 | 162,202] 165,042 
Stocks, end of month 
Crude a ee 87,228 | 101, 386 91, 462 88,338 | 104, 4.3 7%, 971 53, 358 65, 896 81, 162 99.828 | 113,400 | 131,235 | 130,692 
Refined - do 64, 118 71, 651 74, 809 77, 528 73, 304 7,121 60, 116 51, 274 51,045 54, 237 65, 175 70, 495 98, 320 
Price, wholesale, edible (N. Y.)...dol. per Ib . 168 -171 .177 -171 14 . 185 . 203 - 191 - 215 . 250 "268 . 266 . 278 


r Rev =e a De ata for crude palm, coconut, castor, and sperm oll are excluded from the pertinent items for June-August; beginning September 1950, these oils have been restored on 
commercial stocks hasis 

' Compiled by the U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 

? December 1 estimate. * No quotation. * Less than 500 bushels. 

tRevised series. Beginning in the September 1949 SuRVEY, data include oleomargarine of vegetable or anima! origin. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through | ee nsee 1951 
2. notes are shown in the | | eee i oi Er ¢ ly 
1949 Sta Supplement to the Survey | March | April May June July | August —- October 2 el January | = March 
CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS—Continued 





FATS, OILS, ETC.—Continued | 


eee oils, oilseeds, etc.—Continued 
leomargarine: | | | 
° 95,321 | ° 53,830 | * 56,583 | * 69,334 | 189,425 | 184,129] 164,829] 174,234] 193,852 | ' 89,959 7! 112,813 | 179,493 | ' 91, 137 





a 


ES thous. of Ib_- 4 
Stocks (factory and warehouse)*._.._..__do__. 17, 561 15,776 | 12,064 24,247 | 12,193 21, 383 16,811) 14,807 | 12, 645 14. 150 9. 905 21.811 | 22 9R7 
Price, wholesale, vegetable, delivered (eastern | | | , | Ss, 5s 
1S eececcess dol. per Ib. . 236 | . 244 244 244 249 | . 264 | . 269 | 264 279 | 204 316 324 324 
Shortenings and compounds: | = 
SS a thous. of Ib._| 161,722 | 126, 516 144, 761 115, 440 101,037 | 180,280 | 156, 820 142, 215 155,333 | 144.092 160, 179 138. 518 112. 028 
do....| 71,708 | 83,553 | 103,734 | 117,648) 71,189) 60,544 | 71,852 | 85,962 81,121 | 103,583] 88.956 | 99,623 | 123, 554 

j | 



























































' i 
PAINT SALES | | | 
| | | | | 
Paint, varnish, lacquer, and filler, total | | | | 
thous. of dol. 87, 169 87,605 | 103,246 | 108, 910 99,212 | 122,629 | 103, 323 99, 384 87, 384 82,117 J 111, 118 99,751 | 
Ee ie, ae 79,098 | 79,348 | 93,434) 98,634 / 89,857) 111,165] 93,170] 90,366] 79,500| 74,474 ]+ 101,046 | 90,928 
a, ee eo 30,935 | 35, 175 36, 719 33, 008 | 2,161 | 38, 417 41,114] 37,575 | 35,111 | + 41,149 87.34] 
ER ere do... 46,847 | 48,413 | 58, 259 | 61,915 56, 849 69, 004 54, 75: 49, 252 42,024 | 39,363 | + 59. 808 53. 5R6 
Cd RE TTT Se 8, 071 | 8, 257 | 9,812 10,276 | 9, 354 | 11,465 | 10,153 9, 018 7, 785 | 7, 643 10, 072 & 823 
SYNTHETIC PLASTICS AND RESIN 
MATERIALS 
| 
Production:* | 
Cellulose acetate and mixed ester plastics: 
oes rods, and tubes... -_-- thous. of Ib 1, 883 | 2 Me 1, 980 2, 072 2, 397 2, 831 2,659} 2,812 3, 154 2 589 
oldin extrusion materials. _.......do 3, 405 6, 30 6, 518 6, 60: 7, 240 ” 643 | non | | 7 ORO 7 aa po 
isieeveililioen, cosote rote, and tubes____._do-_- 650 | 587 650 628 563 | | : 71 ° 706 | "ers os oan 
Other cellulose plasties._...................do 1, oo 926 ay 998 817 ne BO | 1, 329 | 1. 089 15 1. 334 1 O86 
Phenolic and other tar acid resins..........do....| 32, 334 29, 978 31, 910 2, 415 25, 901 90: 36,367 | 34, 529 36, 227 40; 848 32° 541 | 
Sa a 27, 032 24, 555 25, 441 25,170 | 26, 570 77 29,658 | 30,110] 25.398 24. 503 21 717 
Urea and melamine resins____...._-- ——S ee | 11,434) = 14, 581 15,059 | 13, 505 4 16, 658 17.602 | 17.178 19° 872 17 380 
_ <7 C ------0....| 37,662 | 35, 946 } 35, 510 32, 596 34, 376 : 39,036 | 33,731 | 36,772] 234,400 | 230,826 
IE See Oe ae 21, 864 | 24, 625 25, 539 22, 760 25, 26,614} 24,161 | 24.218} 230180 | 228 204 
In modifications.__...._.........__- do....| 10,156 | 9, 138 | 9, 809 9, 500 9, 348 12,832} 10,738] 12,087| 11, 683 11.118 11 646 10, 882 
Miscellaneous resins____- a Bee EM Ee do_....| 20,759 19, 642 22, 331 21,772 | 21, 567 23,969 | 24,893 26, 807 | 24, 890 27,428 | 216, 205 114, 264 
| 
ELECTRIC POWER AND GAS 
| | | a i 
ELECTRIC POWER? | | | | | 
| | | 
Production (utility and industrial), total | 
mil. of kw.-hr 31, 864 30, 191 31, 486 31, 608 31, 626 33, 874 32,650 | 34,307 34,072 | 35,779 36, 726 33, 102 36, 172 
Electric utilities, total......................do 26,997 | 25, 437 26, 525 26, 685 26,780 | 28, 869 27, 774 29.151 29, 006 30, 432 1 418 on 919 7 Ont 
lie i TE ..do 18, 268 17, 140 18, 048 18, 701 19,273 | 21,338] 20,231] 21,763 21.345 | 21 944 29 539 012 > 60K 
As der ia enanidpall oaneu- po do 8, 729 | 8, 297 8, 477 7, 984 7, 507 | 7, 531 | 7, 543 | 7, 388 7, 661 | 8, 689 8, 879 8, 207 9 221 
vately an y owned utilities 
mil. of kw.-hr 23,022 | 21,838 | 22,739 22,914 | 24,780 | 23,744) 25,189] 25,073 | 26,288] 26,900) 24, 156 of. SI 
Other producers_...........-- -2-------- do 3, 975 3, 599 3, 786 3, 866 4, 090 4, 030 3, 962 | 3, 933 4, 385 4 427 4 063 4 389 
Industrial establishments, total_...........do 4, 867 4, 754 | 4, 962 4, 846 5, 005 4, 876 5, 157 | 5. 068 5 14¢ 5 208 4 83 5 259 
Ee Se 4,383} 4,318) 4,503 4, 459 4, 647 4,511 4, 781 4. 699 4. 748 4.872 4’ 460 4 343 
Mandi iinakes| | -| ~~ val tes Gees Eited Hitca: Wiiiad Win us| 408 
A. are i AS mil. of kw.-hr_.| 22, 565 22,397 | 22,394 22,694 | 22, 637 | * 23,777 24,157 | * 24, 458 24, 673 | 25, 640 26, 090 | 
‘om an ustrial: | 
Small light and power-...................do 4,002} 3,986 / 3,919 4, 107 4,277 | * 4,367 4, 434 4, 321 4, 332 4, 443 4.723 
Large light and power___...____.____- do 10, 830 10, 930 11, 300 11, 547 11,266 | * 12,236 12,301 | °12 611 12556 | 12. 506 12° 604 
lways and railroads....__-......- a 555 497 468 450 437 ’ 456 447 176 494 cam 74 
Residential or domestic... .................do- 5, 782 5,521 | 5,235 5, 072 5,034 | * 4,991 5, 2! 5, 482 5,803 | 6, 56 7 189 
Rural (distinct rural rates) _...........-- do_.. 493 | 605 | 634 694 818 | ’ 874 836 631 522 | 478 173 
Street and highway lighting................do 250 221 | 206 192 200 | r 219 249 280 300 | 39) 319 
— a —o——-o-- owen x = - = = 564 * 589 593 | 613 625 638 664 
eS o 57 | o 52 ¢ 46 46 42 42 | 41 | 47 
Revenue from sales to ultimate customers (Edison “ 
Electric Institute) ____. Ss aaa thous. of dol_.| 414,263 | 410,076 | 407,411 | 414,734 | 412,437 421,090 | 430,680 | 435,286 | 440,961 | 458,072 | 474.794 
GASt 
Manufactured and mixed gas (quarterly): | 
Customers, end of quarter, total... _- thousands. 9, 763 9, 617 | 9,154 |. sl 9.127 
Residential (incl. ouse-heating) iMessbnees do... a ; : 8, 960 | 8, 537 | : ai a’ BOR 
commer a | 6 = . 649 | ) 616 
Sales to consumers, total. ..._...... mil. of cu. ft..| 184,390 |...-- wt 146, 059 |___ ee ee 134. 603 
EN a aaa 128, 143 |... | ‘ 98 636 ne  ¢) aoa 87 847 
Revenue from sales to consumers, total |e Pm eae Gaaete 60S samen aimee Hheoon a 
a. | | 
thous. of dol 174, 188 |_. 146, 139 | 108, 008 | 139. 521 
Residential (incl. house-heating).....___. do_._.| 129, 500 } 107, 005 77.182 |_. 102 147 . 
™ pas: and —— 8 ee do....| 43,505 |.... oh 38, 225 | | 30, 238 |". 36 455 | | 
atural gas (quarterly): } 
Customers, end - yo total._.... thousands 13, 733 |... | 13,941 14,490 |___. 15. O78 
Pepitensiet Gad. beuse-besting) SPA 7 ad Piel ade we Pie 7 Poe bo noweel 
co pecenccececese-O0.--- , 161 |... _ 1, 143 |. Se 1 231 om 
Sales to consumers, total... _- mil. of en. ft__|1, 080,316 |-_--__- : g82' 363 |... | | (aa gemma ona’ 031 
Residential (incl. house-heating) _ _____ ..do....| 447, 480 |_- | 255, 373 |_. | | es... ‘Siaiecite 297, 143 
Induiriel end commercial pies oe do. 606, 702 |_._- | 601, 037 507,808 |... “"""""l 650° 976 
thous. of dol__| 439, 632 319, 382 229,031 |___. 872. 273 
Residential (incl. house-heating)......._.do.__.| 278, 828 |. 175, 734 | 92.812 |... | 206° 351 
Industrial and commercial. ._.-.---_-_-- do..--| 186, 822 |---- one 139, 144 -- | "7 gsm temagetonaty | » 350 808 








* Revised. 1 Compiled by the U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. ? Beginning January 1951, the comparability of the data has been affected by the follow! “he as 
in classification and coverage: Viny] resins, sheeting and film, originally reported on a total-weight basis are now shown on a ae F basis; alkyd resins rae ta! po —- ae 
reported with miscellaneous resins (all other uses for January 1951, 1,137 thous. Ib.); miscellaneous resins exclude all petroleum resins (petroleum resins for January 1951. 14,283 thous. Ib.) 

*New series. Data for stocks of oleomargarine are compiled by the U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census; figures for January-July 1949 will be shown later. The data for 

uction of synthetic plastics and resin materials, compiled by the U. S. Tariff Commission beginning July 1948, are essentially comparable with the series for shipments and consumption 
reported by the Bureau of the Census) previously shown here, except for inventory changes (which tend to balance out over a short period) and the inclusion of reports from a few additional 


companies. Data for alkyd resins and rosin modifications are not available prior to 1949 
for January-July 1949 for electric-power production and for the first two quarters of 1949 for the gas series will be shown later. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics = puemndesmamamnmndpenentiabiie — — te. Je J ‘ os 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the a z Y bs 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey March | April | May | June | July August | oe | October os — January = March 
FOODSTUFFS AND TOBACCO 
ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES | 
Fermented malt liquors: 
Production _.thous. of bbl 7, 562 7, 352 8, 361 9, 368 9, 241 9, 040 6, 870 6, 391 6, 166 5, 893 6,872 | * 6,075 7, 514 
Tax-paid withdrawals___.............- _.do 6, 693 6, 367 7, 616 8, 696 8, 511 8, 621 6, 845 6, 913 6, 019 6, 163 5, 894 5, 237 6, 675 
Stocks, end of month —_ sesouunenend do. oo 10, 155 10, 603 10, 846 10, 982 ll, 196 11, 078 10, 648 9, 692 9, 451 8, 815 9, 440 9, 921 10, 341 
Distilled spirits 
iredusction thous. of tax gal_- 15, 969 17, 305 20, 490 21, 358 21, 695 33, 042 41, 863 47, 852 38, 254 35, 444 36, 063 28, 605 35, 339 
Consumption, apparent, for beverage purposes 
thous. of wine gal_- 14, 333 13, 276 13, 783 13, 615 18, 757 20, 281 15, 816 15, 177 17, 630 24, 564 20, 725 sf 2 ee aa 
Tax-paid withdrawals thous. of tax gal_- 9, 219 7, 319 7, 935 8, 091 10, 537 16, 142 11, 348 10, 128 11, 064 12, 061 16, 986 13, 606 10, 273 
Stocks, end of month a Se 86th 686,646 | 692,458 | 700,420 | 708,562 | 712,863 | 720,296 | 737,771 | 760,806 | 780,654 | 795,181 § 808,922 820,073 | 843,250 
Imports ...-.-.---. thous. of proof gal_- 1, 076 Sed 1, 161 1, 291 1, 832 1, 692 1, 461 1, 706 2, 189 1, 856 1,474 1,316 |_.__. 
Whisky: r 
Production ...-.---thous. of tax gal 11, 045 11, 922 12, 727 12, 521 10, 339 15, 072 17, 758 20, 536 22, 241 19, 244 20, 207 16, 235 19, 979 
Tax-paid withdrawals ; ‘ do... 5, 562 4, 358 4, 610 5, 228 6, 575 9, 869 6, 455 5, 939 6, 557 6, 899 9, 772 7, 811 6, 107 
Stocks, end of month__.._- _.......-do....]| 624,188 | 630,678 | 637,409 | 643,280 | 645,268 | 647,062 | 656,909) 670,213 | 684,031 | 604,210 § 701,634 707,672; 720,712 
Imports ...-.thous. of proof gal 967 772 1, 076 1, 196 1,719 1, 534 1, 322 1, 543 1, 994 1, 638 1,311 a, 909 f......... 
Rectified spirits and wines, production, total 
thous. of proof gal 9, 532 7, 901 8, 146 9, 109 10, 233 16, 230 11, 081 10, 233 11,112 11, 063 14, 834 12, 227 8, 436 
SS Famers Se. Mire fae 8, 497 6,775 6, 923 7,612 8, 749 14, 029 9, 741 9, 037 10, 177 10, 153 13, 523 11,170 7, 200 
Wines and distilling materials: 
Sparkling wines 
Production ~ thous. of wine gal 108 190 86 98 44 116 73 77 83 60 85 gd an a 
Tax-paid withdrawals : do 60 61 78 78 53 87 lll 148 168 86 __ | See 
Stocks, end of month . Ree 1, 494 1, 675 1,614 1, 619 1, 605 1, 627 1, 579 1, 499 1, 398 1, 267 1, 259 S| See 
Imports RS SESE 29 23 38 40 27 41 4 68 119 118 49 ere 
Still wines: 
Production a ‘ do 1,144 S42 790 887 758 4, 250 41, 610 59,214 15, 253 4,818 2, 081 4, ane 
Tax-paid withdrawals do 13, 073 12, 365 10, 57 7, 588 8, 236 11, 367 11, 271 12, 657 11, 768 10, 778 11, 246 | , @ Sa 
Stocks, end of month do 157,058 | 145,011 | 134,871 | 127,000] 117,335] 100,347 | 143,604] 194,870 | 198,490] 187,747] 176,428] 166,912 }.......__. 
Imports do 279 2386, 263 347 255 331 459 353 _ 2 tar 
Distilling materials produced at wineries.._do 1, 280 734 1,300 216 1, 509 12, 813 98,229 | 124,020 36, 337 10, 855 1, 460 RGF Lctcensces 
DAIRY PRODUCTS 
Butter, creamery 
Production (factory)? thous. of Ib r 123,050 128, 770 156, 495 166, 080 146, 760 124, 960 103, 91, 930 75, 910 79, 000 86,675 | * 81,270 93, 700 
Stocks, cold storage, end of month do 93, 489 109, 020 136, 867 185, 167 230, 063 239, 308 234, 111 | 208, 228 159, 873 105, 192 75, 329 | * 52, 507 32, 098 
Price, wholesale, 92-score (New York)_dol. per |b . 607 . 599 . 00 . 599 . 003 614 ‘ . 642 . O47 . 64 ° . 604 671 
Cheese: 
Production (factory), total? thous. of Ib ° 95,335 | 110,565] 133,735 | 142,960] 124,370] 107,395 89,560 80,035 67, 030 67, 925 71, * 70, 605 89, 245 
American, whole milk? do ’ 69, 330 84,110 | 105, 695 114, 970 99, 180 84, 395 67, 900 58, 005 45, 830 45, 265 49,495 | © 49, 585 64, 565 
Stocks, cold storage, end of month, total___do 158, 134 171,553 | 208,086 | 254,246] 280,948] 316, 661 326,907 | 310,240 | 261,250] 212,403 § 179,577 |* 160,621} 154,815 
American, whole milk do 141,946 | 153,135 | 186,062 | 229, 7 256,395 | 287,977 | 292,421 | 276,930] 233,733) 187,157 § 155,117 | * 137,397 | 130, 420 
Imports ..do 3, 540 2, 806 2, 518 4, 355 3, 564 8, 937 6, 854 5, 185 4, 885 3, 618 » GE Pitiicccce 
Price, wholesale, American, single daisies (Chi- 
cag dol. per Ib . 351 . 346 . 343 . 347 . 341 . 349 354 . 360 - 363 . 386 447 - 455 437 
Condensed and evaporated milk: 
Production :t 
Condensed (sweetened): 
Bulk goods thous. of Ib 18, 500 22, 100 31, 650 30, 750 31, 000 28, 350 21, 200 19, 575 15, 100 18, 350 18, 400 
Case goods do 6,010 7, 225 5, 430 5, 230 4, 850 6, 200 5, 900 5, 325 4, 260 4, 135 5, 435 
Evaporated (unsweetened), case goods __ do 241,000 | 258,000 | 347,000] 348,800 | 302,100 | 284,300 | 232,600] 202,000] 159,000] 156,300§ 182,000 
Stocks, manufacturers’, case goods, end of month 
Condensed (sweetened thous. of Ib 6, 757 7, 506 7, 650 9, 733 7, 368 7, 016 9, 409 9, 296 10, 494 * 6, 883 7, 598 
_ Evaporated unsweetened) : do 86,216 | 117,081 | 222,300] 343,988] 340,962] 349,397 | 388,620 / 383,161] 316,666] 159, 550 88, 859 
Lxports 
Condensed (sweetened — " 2,514 3, 918 2, 734 465 2, 699 741 Qs3 1, 378 4, 327 2,411 1, 123 
Evaporated (unsweetened) do &, 604 16, 27! 18, 965 16, 905 6, 291 11, 741 18, 075 8, 199 8, 225 9, 352 8, 337 
Prices, wholesale, U. 8. average: 
Condensed (sweetened dol. per case 9.10 #10 9.10 9.10 9. 10 9. 30 9. 30 9. 50 9. 50 9.72 10. 49 
- Evaporated (unsweetened) do 5.10 5.10 5.10 5.09 6.10 5.29 5. 37 5. 37 5.39 5. 63 6. 06 
uid milk 
} roduction mil. of Ib 9, 991 10, 506 11, 840 12, 538 11, 87 10, 620 9, 396 9, 081 8, 402 8, 523 8, 960 8, 527 9, 690 
Utilization in mfd. dairy products do 4, 126 4, 431 5, 416 5, 749 5, 078 4, 392 3, 633 3, 246 2, 678 2, 738 2, 999 2, 909 3, 536 
me" Gealers’, standard grade dol. per 100 Ib 4. 57 4.36 4.31 4.29 4.39 4.52 62 4.79 4.84 4. 88 4% * 5.08 5. 08 
ry milk: 
Production ‘3 
TR aaa thous. of Ib 11, 560 10, 050 11, 760 13, 200 11, 550 11, 885 10, 400 11, 300 9, 920 9, 850 10, 784 12, 090 16, 330 
Nonfat dry milk solids (human food) do 86, 000 98, 000 113, 700 116, 750 90, 000 60, 950 42, 900 35, 800 30, 550 39, 480 42, 000 40, 150 53, 000 
Stocks, rnanufacturers’, end of month: . 
Dry whole milk ...-do 9, 792 9, 800 10, 307 13, 219 13, 935 13, 630 12, 508 13, 284 11, 644 10, 231 10, 784 13, 811 14, 464 
. Nonfat dry milk solids (human food) __.._.dd 53, 006 70, 357 82, 583 93, 263 82, 722 59, 017 42, 445 31, 444 23, 498 22, 030 22, 545 39, 959 26, 791 
[exports 
Dry whole milk._...._....... ; do 5, 974 5, 088 4, 300 6, 118 4, 643 4,711 5, 966 6, 047 5, 308 5, 334 4, 644 ) J ae 
Nonfat dry milk solids (human food) do 25, 440 21, 761 10, 267 17, 124 17, 704 21, 028 17, 957 20, 010 18, 904 15, 070 9, 360 GES Biscdectece 
Price wholesale, nonfat dry milk solids (human 
food), U. 8. average sal dol. per Ib... -117 118 -116 117 117 -118 119 -121 ~1%4 -1277 -131 . 133 . 11 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Apples 
Production (crop estimate) . thous. of bu__j.........- LEE a a CO SS a 
Shipments, carlot no. of carloads * 3,330 2, 508 1, 521 554 240 333 1, 208 6, 084 5, 386 3, 995 . * 3,883 4, 240 
Stocks, cold storage, end of month_.thous. of bu 7,074 3, 645 1, 289 165 115 102 7, 321 34, 451 40, 032 33, 621 A * 20, 135 12, 882 
Citrus fruits, carlot shipments_.....no. of carloads * 9,913 8, 966 10, 579 9, 434 7, 403 5, 965 5, 658 4, 932 6, 515 13, 980 10,044] * 0,840 12, 655 
Frozen fruits, stocks, cold storage, end of month 
thous. of Ib 251,119 | 243, 861 287,445 | 356,409 414,557 | 461,956 | 466,135 | 497,878 | 479,353 | 449,089 § 431,711 |* 408,361 | 387, 667 
Frozen vegetables, stocks, cold storage, end of 
; month , ....thous. of Ib 269,980 | 241,902 221,119 | 235,955 | 283,334 | 361,366 | 430,576 457,573 | 454,011 | 425,170] 375,260 | * 328,520 | 203, 151 
-otatoes, white 
Production (crop estimate) . ........thous. of bu__/....... ee! ee ee En ES SS Ee Fo) A: ee 
Shipments, carlot \ ....-no. of carloads__| *° 27,248 25, 291 24, 174 24,117 12, 650 11, 618 14, 900 15, 248 13, 215 13, 495 18, 588 | * 17,165 22, 746 
Price, wholesale, U. 8. No. 1 (New York) 
dol. per 1001b..! 4.473 4.7389! 4.22! 3.242) 2650 3.485 ' 2.636 2. 128 2. 515 3.121 3. 039 8.315 2. 926 
* Revised. 1 December 1 estimate. 


t Revisions prior to 1949 are shown on p. 24 of the August 1950 Survey; those for January-October 1949, on p. 8-27 of the January 1951 issue. 
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FOODSTUFFS 





GRAINS AND GRAIN PRODUCTS | 


Exports, principal grains, including flour and meal | 


thous. of bu 31, 656 
Barley: 
Production (crop estimate) _. ‘ do ee 
Receipts, prircipal markets. ______- do 6, 738 
Stocks, domestic, end of month: | 
ST ST do 28, 072 
On farms. - oe ey “eH 69, 921 
E including malt....________. do 1, 677 
wholesale tution poiis): 
a in ddnecliccedsiuées~- dol. per bu... 1. 578 
©. 3. straight OR Ae casieed do 1. 918 
| 
Production (crop estimate) -______. mil. of bu i of ; 
Grindings, a po egeooweean thous. of bu_. 10, 743 
Recei prin markets................do....| 23.470 
Sinaia, dueenatio, end of month: 
on te RN do___.| * 47,440 | 
GS Sa ee mil. of bu__| 1, 637.2 
Exports in Aa tnsiadiag ET thous. of bu_- 6, 161 
holesale: | 
No. 8, white (Chicago) _-........- dol. per bu 1. 487 
No. 8, yellow (Chicago) -_--. do 1. 337 
Weighted average, 5 markets, ‘all grades._do 1. 305 
Oats: | 
Production (crop estimate) __...... pall. of De. hoe ---— 
peesete, aye markets. _._.... thous. of bu 7, 660 | 
itocks, domestic, end of month: | 
0 LOS Se Se | 12, 099 | 
RARE: aaa do 484, 685 
Exports, including oatmeal.__.._-_.___- do 171 
Price, wholesale, No. 3, white (Chicago) 
dol. per bu . 783 | 
Rice: 
Production (crop estimate) ......._- thous. of bu__}.-.---- 
California: 
Receipts, domestic, rough... __--- thous. of Ib_ 83, 503 
Shipments from -_. milled rice oo 34, 770 
— and cleaned (cleaned basis), end | 
of montht- ....thous. of Ib..| 78, 428 
Southern States (Ark., La., Tenn., Tex.): | 
Receipts, rough, at mills© ‘Va thous. ofl | 76,452 | 
Shipments from mills, milled rice do 94, 348 


Stocks, domestic, rough & and cleaned (cleaned 
basis), end of montht .....-thous. of Ih 384, 497 
LOE 24, 404 


| 
Exports! 
holesale, head, clean (N. O.)_-dol. aa | 080 


Rye: 
Production (crop estimate) _...____. thous. of bu 
Receipts, principal markets. do 323 
‘ks, commercial, domestic, end of month do 7, 321 
Price, wholesale, No. 2 (Minn.)_._ . dol. per bu 1. 393 
Wheat: 
Production (crop estimate), total. ..._mil. of bu 
it taaae do 
inter wheat_.._..._.......... do : 
Receipts, principal markets__..___- thous. of bu 19, 584 
Disappearance, domestic___..............-. do____| * 244, 485 
Stocks, end of month: 
Canada (Canadian wheat)... do___.| 136, 625 
United States, domestic, total”. __......do | 664, 689 
Commer cial | Te do... 180, 659 


Interior mills, elevators, and warehouses 
thous. of bu__| * 190, 884 


Merchant mills. ..................__.. do___.| * 88, 423 

Ss Tt ani irae do... 199, 175 
mot total, including flour_..........__ do__. 23, 288 

| ED GE ea do__- 18, 810 | 
Prices, who! 


lesale: 
No. 1, dark northern spring (Minneapolis) 


dol. per bu_. 








No. 2, hard winter (Kansas City) 4 - 2 
No. 2, red winter (St. Louis) ; ma 2. 290 
Weighted avg., 6 markets, all grades____ > FS 2. 300 
Wheat flour: 
Production:t 
Flour. ................thous. of sacks (100 Ib.) _- 20, 043 
percent of capacity§_- sell 74.7 | 
tO iE eS ae __Short tons..| 402,001 | 
Grindings of wheatf.............._. thous. of bu_.| 46, 596 
Stocks held by mills, end of month 
thous. of sacks (100 Ib.)__ 4, 911 
Pres, wha OO ie 1, 922 
holesale: 
Standard patents oe ae 
_ a. 5. 600 
ter, straights (Kansas City ae 5. 269 | 
° i 1 December 1 estimate. 2 No quotation. 


ones series. Data for rough rice, included in rice exports and stocks, have been revised using a new conversion factor supplied by the U. 
revisions for parts | pie aly 1948) and those for stocks (prior to August 1949) are available upon request. 
ings will be published 

©Prior to the ace 1950 Survey, data are shown in thousands of barrels of 162 pounds. 

o'The total includes wheat owned by the Commodity Credit Corporation and stored off farms in its own steel and wooden bins; such data are not included in the breakdown of stocks. 
Based on a 5-day week beginning with the August 1950 Survey (prior thereto, on a 6-day week); data for January-June 1949 are shown on p. 8-28 of the September 1950 SURVEY. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through —— = = —— = ’ = a! 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the seit : a 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey March April | May June July August Se — October a — January = | March 
| , | ta ‘ 
F OODSTUF FS AND ) TOBACC ~Canttined 
_ "7 — oe 
LIVESTOCK | 
| 
Cattle and cal | | 
Slaughter (Federally inspected | 
Calve thous, of animals 586 494 | 496 | 485 443 484 488 515 505 445 433 374 447 
Cattk do 1, O82 959 | 1,075 1,066 1,070 1, 184 1, 196 1, 169 1, 151 1,110 1, 160 SS7 
Receipts, prit ipal markets do 1, 715 1, 504 | 1, 871 1,715 1, 759 2, 046 2,311 2, 795 2, 210 1, 4 l, 1,364 1,442 
Shipments, feeder, to 8 corn-belt States do 141 128 130 160 152 239 447 763 485 251 183 121 131 
Prices, wholesale | 
Beef steers (Chic dol. per 100 Ib 25. 90 26. 94 29.02 30. 13 30. 67 30.09 30. 57 30. 49 31.41 33. 03 34. 10 34.88 35. 62 
Steers, stocker ar d lioion (Kansas City)..do 25. 32 25. 79 27.19 27.44 27. 48 26. 90 26. 90 26. 92 28. 46 29. 45 31. 88 34. 42 35. 12 
Calves, vealers (Chicago). .......-.- do 29.06 29.19 30.35 29.00 29. 60 32.00 32. 88 31.70 32. 38 32. 38 35. 90 38. 38 36. 30 
Hogs | ; 
Slaughter (Federally inspected) | | 
thous, of animals 5, 020 4, 316 4, 338 4,154 3, 314 3, 626 4, 137 5, 102 6,144 6,777 6, 584 4,159 5, 117 
Receipts, principal markets do 3, 058 * 2,627 2, 836 * 2,592 2, 234 2, 345 2, 431 2, 955 3, 678 3, 991 4,070 2, 713 3, 061 
Price 
Wholesale, average, all grades (Chicago) 
dol, per 100 Ib 16.13 16. 02 18. 41 18. 18 20. 65 21. 55 21.10 19. 41 18.04 18. 52 20. 37 22. 26 21. 62 
H recor rat 
I { cor qual in value to 100 Ib. of live hog 13. 5 12.4 13.8 13.1 14.9 15.0 14.7 14.0 13.0 12.2 13.0 13.8 13.2 
Bhe« p ar 1 lamt | 
Slaughter (Federally inspected) 
thous, of animals 939 834 941 1,019 960 1, 076 1, 063 1, 081 969 918 1, 058 740 738 
Receipts, principal markets do 979 | 1,013 1, 455 1, 206 1, 149 1, 466 2,001 1,790 1, 185 1,048 1, 139 674 716 
Shipments, f r, to 8 corn-belt States do 101 | Ws 157 166 153 355 576 591 238 252 110 119 93 
Prices, wl jesalk 
Lambs, average (Chicago dol, per 100 Ib. -| 27. 62 26.75 27.12 27.7 27. 25 27.12 27.62 28. 25 29. 50 31.38 34. 75 38. 25 40. 50 
Lambs, feeder od and choice (Omaha) _.do 26. 59 () () (‘) () 27.42 28. 50 28. 90 * 20.22 77 33. 62 (4) «) 
MEATS 
Total meats lu neg lard | 
Productior nspected slaughter)._....mil. of Ib 1, 585 1, 397 1, 488 1, 01 1, 366 1, 449 1, 478 1, 621 1, 808 1, 948 1, 975 1, 334 1, 387 
Stocks, cold st e, end of month... do 866 | 857 802 769 649 542 469 457 603 S40) 1, 049 °1,007 
Ext ts Ts do R5 46 43 SD 45 42 31 27 36 56 63 GF Bavccdiibcce 
Bee 1 vea 
Production (Inspected slaughter)...-thous, of b.-| 644,100 | 575,795 | 638,652 | 628,277 | 626,290 | 696,567 | 704,754 | 686,636 | 669,181 | 650,935] 686,902 | 527,293 | 576, 081 
Stocks, cold storage, end of month do | 110,022 | 98, 839 78, 844 67, 291 66, 051 79, 919 89,485 | 103,804 | 124,307 | 160,544 § 172,291 | 157,531 | 141, 060 
Export do | 1,021 1, 433 1, 558 1, #0 1, 578 1, 831 1, 829 1, 561 783 791 1,172 YY ee ae 
Pr , wholesa beef, fresh, steer carcasses, good 
600-700 II New York dol. per Ib 433 447 474 . 488 498 . 486 . 491 . 486 . 43 . 531 2, 533 2 561 4, 576 
Lamt und I itt 
Productior ected slaughter) thous, of Ib 45, 917 39, 49 43, 164 43, 597 41, 543 47, 225 46, 674 47, 326 43, 293 41, 964 50, 187 36, 188 36, 529 
Stocks, « t , end of month do 10, 689 | &, 440 7,099 6, 681 6, 079 5, 908 6, 486 7, 904 | 9, 416 10, 479 10, 072 0,474 8, 107 
Pork, inclu urd, production (inspected 
slaughter thous, of Ib 804, 065 | 780, 940 806, 047 829, 338 697, 727 705, 016 726, 906 886, 656 | 1, 096, 444 |1, 255, 175 fl, 237, 582 770, 708 924, 237 
Pork, excluding lard | 
Production (inspected slaughter) ...do....| * 661,439 | 573,780 | 592,792 | 605,008 | 514,916 | 519,370 | 547,272 | 665, 625 | 821,067 | 923,638 | 896,297 | 570,361 | 684, 025 
Stocks, cold storage, end of month.........do....| 548,640 | 541,955 | 492,194 | 469,361 | 304,402) 303,588 | 240,544] 219,758 | 326,300 | 499,408] 668,007 | 641,565 | 638,038 
OS EEE RAEI ES AEE RES 2 do 5, 584 5, 145 4,812} 3,851 4, 481 3, 572 3, 284 3, 425 5, 504 10, 403 9, 591 7, 755 |-.-------- 
ic whol | 
Hams, smoked (Chicago dol, per Ib 485 | . 478 528 | 548 611 . 586 . 551 . 482 . 498 . 536 . 571 . 579 . 573 
Fresh loins, § b. average (New York).do 409 | . 412 | . 485 | . 480 . 579 . 587 . 557 . 467 . 408 .414 . 430 . 489 . 461 
Misex llaneous meats and meat products, stocks, | 
E ait ¢ offal oki thous. of Ib | 54, ed 48,000 | 46,631 | 43,875| 41,288 | 30,744 | 38,157| 38,932| 47,876] 58,903] 63,808] +56,674| 54,008 
ed meats and sausage and ssausage-room | | 
D wroduct thous. of Ib 54, 818 | 51, 381 49, 190 | 45, 952 | 34, 893 37,014 35, 608 34, 162 37, 199 40, 374 45, 708 * 52, 530 57, 268 
Lard | | 
Productior nspected slaughter ied 170, 946 151,151 | 155, 971 143, 743 133, 375 135, 697 131,253 | 161,749 200, 922 242, 183 249, 441 146, 508 175, 302 
Stocks, cold storage, end of month... do 87, 306 108, 105 128, 467 136,258 | 106,613 75, 496 58, 241 | 52, 128 57, 794 69, 857 89, 321 * 89, 433 79, 314 
Export do 74,145 34, 873 31, 629 38,855 | 33, 456 33, 126 21, 653 17, 871 26, 014 38, 727 47, 486 4. | 
Price, wholesale, refined (Chicago) ...dol. per Ib 132 132 147 | 42} 174 "190 "181 "165 178 "197 215 ‘218 1218 
POULTRY AND EGGS | | | 
Poultry 
R cept ;, 5 markets thous. of Ib 27,462 | 30,985 36, 928 | 36,707 41, 632 39, 168 53, 859 72, 338 87, 741 82, 807 38, 436 27,972 34, 806 
Stocks, cold storage, end of month do 212, 058 167, 000 136, 548 | 122,328 | 103, 367 105, 179 140, 352 217, 999 200, 640 281, 972 284, 623 | 242 023 193, 378 
Price. whol lesale, live fowls (Chicago). dol. per Ib . 239 226 .211 | . 208 | . 229 , 262 . 29 . 220 - 232 . 241 272 301 . 324 
Egg | 
Production, fart aii millions 6, 462 °6,428; *° 6,202 * 5, 224 * 4, 687 ° 4,274 *3, 047 4,074 °3,977 °4,351 5, 021 5, 203 6, 340 
Dried egg pr tion thous. of Ib ° 10, 305 12,929 | *19,078 °17, 146 | * 11,098 5,199 °3, 739 1,984 ’ 1,366 * 637 1, 681 1, 843 2, 159 
Stockh | storage, end of month | : | , 
She!! thous. of cases 1, 206 2, 147 | 3, 412 | 3, 667 3, 163 2, 568 1, 558 502 61 34 °75 159 320 
Frozer thous. of Ib 116, 546 155, 108 | 179, 732 188, 476 | 174, 761 155, 369 133, 002 104, 378 75, 582 47, 310 31, 157 32,712 60, 068 
Price, wh ale, extras, large (Chicago) t | 
dol per doz 358 344 | .317 . B42 . 398 .412 . 03 . 560 . 577 . 577 . 425 . 449 4s 
MISCELLANEOUS FOOD PRODUCTS | | | 
Candy iles by 1 fucturers thous. of dol 53, 018 42, 045 | 40,368 | 37, 542 33, 788 53, 723 71, 989 75, 588 68, 029 61, 906 61, 844 56, 278 54, 027 
Coco i | | 
Import long tons 24, 918 20, 053 32, 893 35, 712 | 26, 475 | 19, 849 | 13, 494 12, 830 14, 596 32, 204 29, 648 _ e fF eee reees 
Price, wholesale, Accra (New York). _dol. per Ib 228 240 286 | . 308 | . 356 . 405 | . 420 . 372 . 363 . 345 . 370 . 376 . 384 
Coffes | 
Clearances from Brazil, total thous. of bags 1, 286 728 | 855 | 1,198 | , 517 1, 687 1,721 1, 684 1, 251 1, 350 1, 362 1, 687 1,447 
To United States ; do.._.| 727 596 | 506 | 803} 1,170] — 1,095 9 974 713 977] 1,033] 1,304 a3 
Visible supply, United States do i 949 731 | 609 | 609 | 715 719 797 768 730 741 728 830 
Imports do 1 321 1,130} 1,050 | 976 | 1,804 2,009 | 1,987 1, 729 1,381 1, 355 2, 224 5, es 
Price, wholesale, Santos, No. 4 (New York) | | 
dol. per Ib 471 473) 462) 478 | 538 | 553 |. 561 .530/ =. 519 540 . 551 . 555 548 
Fish | | | | 
andings, fresh fish, 5 ports thous. of Ib 39, 328 44, 656 58, 100 65,671 | 69,303 70, 140 | 52, 982 56, 471 43, 530 29, 074 28. 665 cf) jas 
Stocks, cold storage, end of month do | 87,133 ' 79, 027 | 97, 773 116, 897 137,307 | 153,625 158, 473 166, 105 165, 304 157, 722 130, 880 106, 834 96, 367 
’ Revised No quotation. ? Grade names approximately one level higher beginning January 1951; designated as “choice’’ hereafter. 
tRevised seri U. 8. Department of Agriculture data replace the series for U. 8. standards published prior to the October 1949 issue of the Survey. Data for September 1944 to Decem 


ber 1948 are shown on p. 24 of the June 1950 SURVEY. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through a a —— . ., 1951 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the Sep ee =a ‘ | 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey | March April May June July August | * ber —_ | October | . — — January —" | March 
FOODSTU FFS AND TOBACCO—Continued 
MISCELLANEOUS FOOD PRODUCTS—Con.| | | 
~ | | 
Cuban stocks, raw, end of month | | 
thous. of Spanish tons__| 2, 878 3, 438 3,773 3, 246 | 2, 721 2, 176 1, 825 1, 186 641 246 506 1, 538 2, 488 
United States: | 
——- ates ply —_ basis): | 
receipts: 
si er tt i short tons_.| 24, 382 17, 572 28, 821 45,324 | 26,003 90, 77! 129, 607 594, 565 866, 935 531, 464 111, 686 66, 422 40, 570 
Entries = off-shore... .___. do | 584,423 | 572,778 593,854 | 550,711 | 587,920 | 731.339 | 628,737 | 450.538 | 320,519 | 203.654] 235,737 | 553. 832 564, 059 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico_-_- do__..{ 148.180 | 243,296 | 241,671 | 210,870 | 231,972 | 224,624 | 237,608 | 149,352 131, 587 84, 803 21. 5 104,596 | 164, 129 
Deliveries, total..........._____- do___.| * 620, 961 565,982 | 738,858 | 863,123 |1, 190,084 | 948,443 | 668,739 | 514,287 | 522,018 | 686,622] 653,208 | 556,093 | 533,772 
For domestic consumption _- do__..| ° 618,854 | 565,226 | 735,153 | 860,136 /1,188,091 | 944,257 | 659,850 | * 503.807 | 509.050 | 679,380] 646,583 | 546,803 | 524. 495 
For export... .........._- do....| "2,107 756 3, 705 2, 987 1, 993 4, 186 8, 889 10, 480 12, 968 7, 242 6, 625 9,200! 9,277 
Stocks, raw and refined, end of month 
thous. of short tons_. 1, 564 1, 573 1, 489 1,178 635 487 605 1, 152 1,7 1, 152 1, 591 r 1,612 1, 722 
SE Ae short tons. 5,976 | 64,433 83, 235 56, 021 7, 925 1,897 2, 006 1, 782 5,012 7, 160 1, 344 1, 978 
a a do 387,307 | 269,725 | 309,350 275,323 | 304,034 | 449,504; 353,195 | 306,350] 163, 442 134,063 | 247,342 | 368, 915 
Se ae do 337,769 | 203,875 | 235,773 216, 334 236,455 | 390,383 | 323, 203 275, 485 144, 820 123, 431 234,282 | 285, 682 
yom Philippine Inlands do 49, 504 65,850 | 71,760 55, 647 66, 443 52,413 25, 087 25, 876 11, 103 8, 401 13, 029 83, 189 
ES ae do 49, 421 37, 933 55, 147 24, 783 32, 830 52, 784 25, 786 12, 109 396 400 21, 011 21, 050 
icnscaccceseces do. 49, 111 37, 307 54, 244 22, 998 27, 487 52, 267 21, 132 11, 895 286 [.......... 20,910 20, 600 
Siete iecnubiaede dol. per Ib . 055 055 - 057 . 058 . 060 . 062 . 062 062 . 062 . 063 061 060 059 
ee do 1, 456 1, 455 1, 454 1, 454 . 452 1 491 1. 489 1, 482 1. 480 1, 480 487 1, 490 1, 488 
a do 076 | .076 07 076 . 078 080 O81 O81 O81 Os! OR! OR1 081 
CORES SS eee thous. of Ib 13, 77. 9,550; 10,131 9, 745 10, 874 8, 787 8, 752 12, 733 8, 662 5, 992 7, 536 7, 065 
tat aypnce | 
Production (crop estimate) ls a mil. of Ib__ | sind ane a 32, 056 | 
Stocks, dealers’ and manufacturers’, end of quar- | 
SE , e mil. of Ib 3, 044 Sie 3, 509 | 3, 672 3, 988 
Domestic: | 
a do | || a 353 330 
Air-cured, fire-cured, flue-cured, and miscel- | 
laneous domestic.’........-_ mil. of Ib 3, 371 | 2, 960 ae | ee. Se 3, 491 
— 
Ee ene do 19 | 18 | 18 | 18 
Clemrette tobuces NI a edieteiinchienie do 152 | 148 | 142 | ie 150 
Expert, including scrap and stems____thous. of Ib 28, 203 44,167 | 36, 723 | 22, 533 24, 525 46, 762 72, 980 68, 52, 679 44, 441 31, 550 20, 215 
Imports, including scrap and stems __...___- do 7,934) 6, 530 | 8,121; 7,571 5, 721 10, 407 8, 078 7, 6, 765 6, 352 8, 543 7, O54 
| | 
Manufactured products | | 
Production, nenutnetared tobacco, total___do 22, 031 18, 099 19,159 | 20,980 16, 57 23, 069 21, 431 23, 417 19, 043 14, 526 19,810 | 18,150 
ghevine. 2 = 8, 085 6, 354 6. 568 | 7, 881 | 6, 839 8, 870 7, 627 7, 877 6, 884 5, 902 7,591 | 7. 069 
ptdhineeeabtihapieedeseverecennns do... 10, 199 | 8, 391 | 9, 189 9, 333 | 6, 911 10, 267 10, 601 11, 918 8, 804 5, 626 8,510 | 7, 789 
— JR SoS ea ee do. 3, 747 | 3, 353 3, 402 | 3, 766 | 2, 828 3, 932 3, 203 3, 622 3, 285 2, 998 3, 708 | 3, 203 
Consum (withdrawals): 
(small): | 
pote a SES millions. 2,146} 1,974 2,395} 2,504 2, 820 4, 009 3, 048 3, 223 2, 837 2,619 2, 344 3, 003 2 600 
ES EE SETS = 32,036 | 25,829 32,674 | 32,815 | 27,374 39, 126 30, 846 29. 738 29, 825 25, 000 33,474 | © 28,85 30. 160 
Cigars (large), tax-paid__......____- thousands_.| 453,631 | 383,345 | 424,870 471,152 | 400,566 | 587,406 | 503,738 | 553,77 544,702 | 374,800] 458,877 435,074 455, 351 
Manufactured tobacco and snuff, tax-paid 
thous. of Ib_. 21,941 | 18,176 | 18, 998 20,095 | 16, 204 23, 531 20, 851 22, 322 18, 591 13, 498 20, 360 17, 765 18, 423 
Price, wholesale ( .-millions_. 1, 464 | 1, 157 1,017 1, 422 1,484 | ° 1,554 1, 181 1, 043 1, 061 1, 053 1, 235 1, 153 
w (composite), , eligarettes, f. o. b., | | 
TE EE ae dol. per thous. al 6. 862 6. 862 6. 862 6. 862 6. 852 7.055 7. 056 7. 056 7. 056 7. 056 7. 056 7. 056 7.056 
LEATHER AND PRODUCTS 
} l ' 
HIDES AND SKINS 
| | | | 
Seperin, Seen tape end eins... ened thous. ofIb..| 22,115 | 18,683 | 20, 781 28,588 | 30,811 36,447 | 29, 574 33,641 | 27,963 | 19,523 24, 817 17, 555 
alfand kip skins_.............. thous. of pieces. 170 | 154 | 177 190 348 | 346 411 357 | 382 186 416 12 
iciiethinnnsdcccecimaresscesnes do.... 186 122 160 245 | 258 | 532 386 373 | 294 272 564 156 
SE do | 3, 743 3, 052 | 4, 269 3, 998 | 3, 479 | 3, 411 2,816 3, 934 | 3, 463 3, 000 3.477 2 743 
Sheep and lamb skins_...................-. do | 2, 040 3, 013 2, 348 5, 333 3, 846 | 3, 276 1, 739 3, 169 2, 359 1, 640 1, 471 | 1,110 | 
Prices, wholesale (Chicago): | | | | | | 
Calfskins, packers’, under 15 Ibs___-_ _- dol. per Ib_.| 440 | . 431 | 450 . 484 . 485 . 560 . 575 . 575 . 605 662 680 625 672 
Hides, steer, packers’, heavy, native... do....} 213 . 208 . 220 | 245 | . 278 . 309 . 331 . 322 . 46 . 358 400 (3) @) 
LEATHER | | 
Product 
Galland kip SER, ae a thous. of skins__| 902 814 829 923 584 1,052 930 062 993 R60 * 867 | 922 
SE ctcsdhanascnncddans thous. of hides__| 2,115 1, 853 1, 949 | 2, 070 | 1, 698 2, 300 2, 084 2, 192 | 2. 248 2. 044 2 208 | 2 204 
| SS SnesaeT thous. of skins__| 3, 514 2, 821 | 3, 206 | 3, 329 2, 670 | 3, 260 2, 862 | 3, 200 | 3, 313 3,015 °3. 502 | 3. 201 
ST ee do... 2, 566 2,625} 2,720/ 2,653 1, 989 3373| 2868) 2.856 2,531 | 2,333 2831! 2705 
rts: 
Bole leather: | 
Bends. 8, and sides. .......... thous. of Ib__| 82 52 | 13 79 | 43 22 30 38 | 14 53 5 | 132 
Offal: including belting offal---——-- do. 39 27 19 39 10 32 43 32 | 24 | 95 9 | 21 
| i. ., Seen thous. of sq.ft__| 3,093 2,659 2, 471 2, 726 2, 271 2,944/ 2,417 2, 283 2,440) 3, 284 2, 848 2, 051 
Prices, wholesale: 
Sole, bends, steer, f. 0. b. tannery .__.dol. per Ib- . 539 539 . 539 . 539 . 671 . 598 . 625 657 | . 703 | 782 864 911 926 
Chrome calf, black, B grade, composite | 
dol. per sq. ft__| 1.017 1. 027 1. 034 1. 037 1. 080 1. 134 1, 154 1. 166 1.174 | 1. 204 1. 229 1. 239 1. 239 


* Revised. 


1 Price for 5 pounds; quotations prior to 1950 are for 1-pound package. 


2 December | estimate 


o'See corresponding note on p. 8-30 of the October 1949 Survey. 





3 No quotation. 
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Unless otherwise stated, gan Com 4 1950 —s 1951 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the . . 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey | March | Apen May June July August - October a —- January =a March 
LEATHER AND PRODUCTS—Continued 
LEATHER MANUFACTURES 
Shoes and slippers :§ 
Production, total _...thous. of pairs 46, 496 38, 058 38, 485 39, 070 35, 465 48, 770 43, 928 44, 083 38, 236 35, 894 7 * 43, 939 GBD bcc ctectat 
Shoes, sandals, and play shoes, except athletic, 
total. _- thous. of pairs 42, 861 34, 204 34, 215 34, 221 30, 954 41, 824 37, 355 36, 720 32, 285 32, 588 | * 40, 686 8 Re So 
By types of uppers: 
All leather —— 38, 629 29, 814 30, 563 31, 192 28, 748 38, 671 34, 483 33, 942 29, 971 30, 239 , 272 ff 
Part leather and nonleather___......- do... 3, 940 3, 477 3, 493 3, 127 2, 141 3, O11 2, 706 2, 761 2, 313 2, 401 3, 106 ae Tthtnmnss 
By kinds: 
Men's panacea 9, 421 7, 842 8, 287 8, 554 6, 897 9, 519 9, 155 9, 278 8, 623 8,175 * 0,972 OO —— 
Youths’ and boys’ seibainiatoiedsiaaa genie 1, 378 1, 105 1, 281 1, 418 1, 334 1, 777 1, 689 1, 607 1, 317 1, 193 "1,247 | See 
Women’s a Se eC 17, 468 17, 105 16, 756 16, 505 22, 300 18, 810 17, 677 14, 784 15, 309 | * 20, 050 tiégs:C 
Misses’ and children’s. _._.......--- do... 5, 762 4, 67 4, 538 4, 632 3, 950 5, 267 4, 807 4, 041 4, 601 4,874] * 5,895 Sane 
Infants’ and babies’...............-- 3, 723 3, 119 3, 004 2, 861 2, 169 2, 961 2, 3, 217 2. 960 3, * 3, 522 gg ORT Fete 
Slippers for housewear__..............-. do___. 3, 083 3, 353 3, 708 4, 242 4, 026 6, 199 5, 783 6, 630 5, 362 2, 858 * 2,762 ED Encucnndcce 
Athletic - $ ELS er 277 277 319 319 263 355 363 339 316 273 267  _ ae 
Other footwear... in ‘ ..do 275 224 | 243 288 222 392 427 394 273 175 224  } 
Exports do 337 307 | 257 23 1193 1 256 1275 1 333 1 280 1196 1244 0G De nwentiee 
reas, wholesale, factory, Goodyear welt, leather 
sole: 
Men’s black calf oxford, plain toe__dol. per pair 9. 555 9. 555 9. 555 9. 555 9. 678 10. 045 10. 131 10. 388 10. 388 10. 682 11. 368 11. 760 11. 760 
Men’s black calf oxford, tip toe ; do 6. 600 | 6. 600 6.750 6.750 6.750 7. 150 7. 225 7. 350 7. 750 7. 975 8. 560 8. 800 8. 800 
Women’s black kid blucher oxford... .. do 5.150 | 5. 150 5. 150 5.150 5. 150 5. 150 5. 150 5, 150 (® 5.150 5. 150 36.250 46.250 
LUMBER AND MANUFACTURES 
LUMBER—ALL TYPES 
Exports, total sawmill products} M bd ft 34, 383 40, 277 38, 178 50, 589 44, 852 37, 772 40, 658 39, 397 52, 991 66, 445 54, 741  S | ae 
Imports, total sawmill products do 255,642 | 262,114 | 275,384 | 357,413 | 338,658 | 339,051 | 374,698 | 304,922 | 259,024 | 240,937 | 204,786 179,627 |.......... 
National Lumber Manufacturers Association: 

Production, totalO aoa mil. bd. ft 3, 090 3, 226 3, 576 3, 579 3, 338 3, 950 3,717 3, 687 3, 356 3, 009 3, 005 2, 763 3, 288 
Hardwoods at _...do 669 688 752 754 761 829 848 829 776 705 713 634 776 
SS SRD STOR E29: Vas eS" do 2, 421 2, 538 2, 824 2, 825 2, 577 3, 121 2, 869 2, 858 2, 580 2, 304 2, 292 2,129 2, 512 

Shipments, totalO-. MASS SS 3, 220 3, 683 3, 600 3, 265 3, 758 3, 637 3, 553 3, 285 2, 878 3, 199 2, 884 3, 448 
Hardwoods _...do 739 683 776 703 703 780 778 791 743 651 705 688 TRS 
SoftwoodsO© do 2, 603 2, 537 2, 907 2, 897 2, 562 2, 978 2, 859 2, 762 2, 542 2, 227 2, 404 2, 196 2, 661 

Stocks, gross (mill and concentration yards), end 

of month, totalO mil. bd. ft 6, 216 6, 223 6,117 6, 006 6, 170 6, 361 6, 441 6, 555 6, 645 6, 763 6, 552 6, 431 6, 285 
Hardwoods ..do 1, 959 1, 064 1, 041 1, 992 2, 050 2,099 2, 168 2, 23 2, 237 2, 291 2, 209 2, 244 2, 233 
SoftwoodsO- ar ae 4, 257 4, 259 4, 176 4, 104 4, 120 4, 262 4, 273 4, 352 4, 408 4,472 4, 253 4, 187 4,052 

SOFTWOODS 
Douglas fir: 

Orders, newO an Te 904 1,044 917 905 KRG QRO B48 832 0. 969 1, 085 734 1,008 

Orders, unfilled, end of monthO ....do 872 QRS 878 845 976 1,044 896 754 734 733 1, 006 U4 925 

Production© do 921 927 4 886 74 1, 083 1, 009 1,007 909 860 913 817 904 

ShipmentsO© do 967 929 1,028 938 757 921 906 974 960 R40) 942 TUN 1,025 

Stocks, gross, mill, end of monthO do 667 665 632 579 616 778 790 806 766 773 732 752 631 

Exports, total sawmill products... .- M bd. ft. 14, 600 15, 520 9, 331 20, 731 20, 200 17, 461 17, 087 19, 555 23. 083 33, 603 230 BREE iceosescace 
Sawed timber a 3, 977 5, 145 2, 125 4, 682 6, 684 5, 824 6, 796 6, 661 9, 043 13, 769 6, DAT Deaunesadee 
Boards, planks, scantlings, ete 2a ee 10, 623 10, 375 7, 206 16, 049 13, 516 12, 137 10, 291 12, 894 14, 040 19, 834 18, 347 GT disesentioven 

Prices, wholesale 
Dimension, No. 1 common, 2” x 4” x 16’ 

dol. per M bd. ft. 67. 620 69. 090 72.324 | 475.430 | * 82.389 87. 050 88. 953 86. 940 79. 026 78.090 | * 82.032 83. 377 83. 902 
Flooring, B and better, F. G., 1" x 4”, R. L. 
dol. per M bd. ft 105.840 | 105.840 | 100.368 |4111.770 |'119.530 | 126.063 | 128.922] 120.933 | 130.458 | 132.307] 131.935 131.720 | 132.700 
Southern pine: 

Orders, new ee eee mil. bd. ft_. 749 770 982 840 014 844 760 751 624 633 905 651 785 

Orders, unfilled, end of month do 361 385 488 469 576 488 414 391 320 361 486 452 449 

Production do 766 758 798 797 757 831 790 815 778 709 732 652 769 

Shipments ..do 785 746 879 859 807 932 834 774 695 592 780 685 788 

Stocks, gross (mill and concentration yards), end 

of month mil. bd. ft 1, 602 1,614 1, 533 1, 471 1, 421 1,320 1, 276 1,317 1, 400 1,517 1, 469 1, 436 1,417 

Exports, total sawmill products ..M bd. ft 6, 813 8, 602 8, 866 11, 999 10, 448 8, 324 5, 501 6, 976 10, 607 10, 571 9, 328 fo ) ee eer 
Sawed timber ee" = 1, 584 2, 562 1, 926 2, 866 2, 683 2, 445 1, 544 2, 270 3, 051 2, 527 2, 108 Ge Ipedescniise 
Boards, planks, scantlings, etc er Hat 5, 229 6, 040 6, 940 9, 133 7, 765 5, 879 3, 957 4, 706 7, 556 8, 044 7, 220 vf Seen 

Prices, wholesale, composite: 

Boards, No. 2 common, 1” x 6” or 8” x 12’ 
dol. per M bd. ft 65. 986 66. 176 69. 342 72. 182 74. 568 81. 773 87. 225 82. 054 79. 027 78. 822 79. 893 80. 173 80. 533 
Flooring, B and better, F. G., 1’’ x 4” x 12-14’ 
- dol. per M bd. ft..| 130.410 | 139.165 | 141.892 | 142.657] 144.776 | 148.405 | 154.205 | 153.204 153.204 | 152.515 | 152.286 | 150.448 150.920 

Jestern pine: 

ESET aa eee mil. bd. ft_. 5S4 619 721 828 803 851 766 747 617 619 583 456 565 

Orders, unfilled, end of month. ............ do... 763 783 719 758 778 804 786 770 749 725 709 

I ALTERS LOOT, LEC do._.. 477 585 720 837 766 879 771 735 616 500 388 406 548 

Shipments? ; ..do. 582 7 607 7389 733 806 721 606 502 445 541 

Stocks, gross, mill, end of month do... 1, 272 1, BI 1, 203 1, 341 1, 374 1,447 1, 484 1, 498 1, 515 1, 451 1, 337 1, 298 1, 305 

Price, wholesale, Ponderosa, boards, No. 3 com- 
mon, 1” x8” dol. per M bd. ft. 62.72 64.13 66. 22 68. 53 70. 84 74. 69 78. 68 81.38 82. 52 84. 47 83. 73 84. 51 85. 35 

SOFTWOOD PLYWOOD 
Production thous. of sq. {t., 4%’ equivalent 235, 201 207, 431 228,184 | 223, 051 150,764 | 244,051 220,340 | 250,782 | 243, 761 233, 634 §° 265,000 | 242,054 ......... 
Shipments do 237,000 | 206,840 | 224,383 | 230,444 146,607 287,558 | 233,608 | 249,789 | 243,149 | 243,319 §° 252,975 | 236,519 |.......... 
Stocks, end of month ‘oes 53, 878 53, 638 57, 861 50, 836 55, 129 60, 695 56, 721 58, 498 57, 703 47,747 | * 50,039 4. |} ae 
HARDWOOD FLOORING 
Maple, beech, and birch: 

i M bd. ft 7, 150 5, 800 7, 525 5, 425 8, 550 11, 650 5, 950 5, 475 5, 400 4, 700 7, 700 6, 225 5, 200 

Orders, unfilled, end of month. ........-. do 9, 850 11, 050 12, 67 12, 475 15, 625 19, 575 19, 675 19, 100 19, 600 18, 900 20, 400 21, 025 20, 550 

SS: nin ichatslinate nian pecbalaaiasiaaatinl er 4, 850 4, 025 5, 225 5, 425 4, 500 5, 825 5, 375 5, 900 5, 650 5, 700 5, 950 5, 750 5, 800 

Shipments ciikcishinhee 5, 450 4, 625 5, 325 6, 550 5, 650 7, 500 6, 100 5, 750 5, 500 5, 125 6, 250 5, 300 5, 875 

Stocks, mill, end of month................-. do... 9, 050 8, 275 8, 150 7, 000 5, 700 4,075 3, 425 3, 570 3, 775 4, 250 4, 075 4, 575 4, 550 


r Revised. ' Excludes “special category” items. %No quotation. 4% Substituted series. Data are for nurses’ oxford, rubber toplift; comparable figure for January 1951 is $5.920. ‘ Esti- 
mated; based on index computed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. * Data for July-December 1950 represent a composite of quotations from a larger number of companies. * Beginning 
January 1951, the substituted price is based on quotations from a smaller number of companies. 

§Data beginning 1949 have been revised to Include reports from additional companies (accounting for about 4 percent of total production in 1949) and, therefore, are not comparable with 
earlier figures; revisions for January-May 1949 will be shown later. 

o’The figures include a comparatively small number of ‘‘other footwear’’ which is not shown separately from shoes, sandals, etc., in the distribution by t of uppers; there are further 
small differences between the sum of the figures and the totals for shoes, sandals, and play shoes, because the latter, and also the distribution by kinds, include small revisions not available 
by types of uppers. Data through 1949, shown prior to the August 1950 SURVEY, covered fewer reporting companies (see note ‘‘§’’ above). 

{See note at bottom of p. 8-38 of the October 1949 SURVEY ding revisions for exports of sawmill products for 1948 and Western pine for January 1947-March 1948. _©Minor monthly 
revisions beginning 1929 for Douglas fir (formerly designated as West Coast woods) and for total lumber production and shipments (beginning 1934) and stocks (1936, 1938) are available upon 
request. Revisions for January 1948-July 1949 for total] lum ber and softwoods are shown on p. 8-30 of the October 1950 SuRVEY. 
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LUMBER AND MANUFACTURES—Continued 
HARDWOOD FLOORING—Continued | | 
| 
Oak:" 
CEE EE a ..--M bd. ft 93, 988 78, 601 92, 62 84, 121 98, 438 99, 968 82, 78 71, 035 62,778 | 67.553 113. 234 g ‘ 8) R12 
Production... end of month _____-.-- do 192, $90 102, 115 106, 689 95, 723 108,142 | 104, 143 06, 41 83, 098 68, 884 68, 1 1, 658 2 92" 804 
ES ST do 81,049 75, 243 86, 701 91, 649 83. 300 00. 237 01 059 93. 879 93. 040 Q} gar y 7) 419 02 aR 
0 lS ee ee do 87, 285 R, S1¢ 88, 051 95, 087 86, 019 103, 947 90, 535 93, 131 86, 031 73. 044 89 ; 78. 129 on Onn) 
Stocks, mill end of month___..-.._- do 34, 965 31, 392 28, 134 24, 696 21, 977 17, 267 17, 791 18, 539 25, 548 33, 489 4,199 5, 489 38, ise 
i 
METALS AND MANUFACTURES 
- —— —— | 
IRON AND STEEL | | | } 
Foreign trade: | | 
Iron and stee] products (excl. advanced mfrs.): | 
E — Pe aidhicenmanande = short tons-- ™~ | a om 290, 000 346, 392 249, 671 252, 086 | 281, 102 263, 069 285, 918 261, 104 8] 26, 80 
id baphebuemacce: copenne cle , 48 8,15 18, 575 15, 719 14, 357 12, 537 29, O0€ 21, 122 2%, 253 16, 479 , TH & ) 
Imports, total Se Se ..do 97, 848 102, 857 136, 730 182, 152 182, 520 299, 929 256, 874 451, 097 467, 063 482, 903 479, 284 rT 78 
aS. a ae .-do. 15, 832 18, 408 21, 090 45, 220 26, 102 121, 140 04, 601 123, 831 | 128,456 | 98,700 66, 902 46. 017 
Iron and Steel Scrap | | | | 
Consumption, total___--- thous, of short tons 5, 714 5, 733 5, 973 5, 737 | 5, 273 5, 826 5, 7 6, 320 5, 929 | 6, 004 
Home serap__.-------- Salngeie R do 2, 992 2, 988 3, 115 2, 956 2, 760 3, O78 3 88 3. 019 3, O92 
Purchased Scrap. .... — 2, 722 2, 745 2, 858 2, 781 2, 513 2, 748 : 032 2 910 2 oO} 
Stocks, consumers’, end ‘of month, total do 4. 74 4, 511 4, 646 5, 151 5, 553 5 Re 5, 805 475 | 5 24 
nec Lenacnpecudpenne ‘ do. 1, 343 1,315 1, 371 1, 499 1, 602 1, 699 1,711 1, 667 1, 560 | 1, 49 
Purchased scrap______-.-.----------------- do....) 3,397 3, 19 3, 27 3, 652 3, 951 4,117 4, O5¢ 4, 138 3, O14 | 
] ] i 
Ore | | | | 
Tron ore: 
All districts: 
IE Ee thous, of long tons 2, 496 2, 999 10, 740 12, 355 13, 477 14, 478 13, 887 12, 999 7, 401 | 3, 362 812 " 
Shipments __-__- do 1, 150 2, OS 10, 770 13,274 | 14,238] 15,012 14, 514 13, 419 9, 017 | 2, 97 Is 2, 028 
Stocks, at mines, end of month_- do 9, 424 10. 337 10, 306 9. 460 8, 685 | 8 154 | 7, 527 7.107 5, 490 | B QRE ‘7 8 762 
Lake Superior district: | 
Shipments from upper Jake ports do 0 } , 498 11, 738 12, 704 12, 482 12, 191 11, 380 6, 993 87 | | ( 
Consumption by furnaces do ’ 5,971 7,1 7, 3¢ 7, 249 7, 579 7,371 7,175 7,415 6, 861 7 29% 6.4 737 
Stocks, end of month, total____. ..do 20, 865 14, 099 14, 384 19, 189 24, 108 29, 966 35, 7 0,711 | 41,543 7,1 11 17, 335 
At furnaces. SSS 16, 829 11, 033 11, 544 15, 997 20, 651 26, O84 31, 388 35,651 | 36,919 | 8 > ‘ 14 919 
On Lake Erie docks....---------.-.----do 4 Ot 2, 844 3, 192 3, 45¢ R81 | 328 4, 059 4, 624 s ) 5 “8 417 
Imports__- do. 79 334 678 893 792 852 | 92t 064 | "733 371 20 | 7 
Manganese ore, imports (manganese content | | | 
thous. of long tons.. 61 68 64 107 RS 56 7 67 57 RS ) 
Pig Iron and Iron Manufactures | 
Castings, gray iron: | 
Unfilled orders for sale___... thous. of short tons 922 922 978 1,040 1, 287 1,670 1, 704 1, 840 1, 930 | 2, 208 
Shipments, tota]..............__- ee 99F 981 1, 095 1, 136 961 202 1, 159 1, 255 1,161 | a2 | 
° <a a gos a do | 5K 484 57 613 5OR 677 649 701 657 3 rA2 
Castings, malleable iron: 
Orders, new, for sale_.__..............short tons_.- 41, 456 42, 66 $3, 25¢ 56, 322 55,715 | 77,093 67, 136 7, 852 68, 491 6 
Orders, unfilled, for sale........____- ..do 69, 8A6 76, 2 77, 074 86, 783 106,300 | 132,374 152, 5&3 160, 278 180. 099 104. OM 9 7 
oy -_- a Aa _.do 66, 259 69, 822 76, 161 82. 34 67, 514 RH, 021 82. 479 80, O68 85. 1463 91 Ait " 
> SS Sa eee ™ 38, 639 36, 27 42, 432 46, 61 37, 198 50. 019 46, 927 50, 157 48. 670 51 O01 
ig fron - re ef _....thous. of short tons 4, 601 577 RF 5, 633 5, 879 5, 770 5, 697 5 924 5, 387 69 RO4 a Ol 
Consumption-.............-- do 4,779 5, 548 5, 82 5, 637 5, 620 752 7 845 5, 305 676 
Stocks (consumers’ and suppliers’), end of month 
» thous. of short tons 1, 138 1, 144 1, 168 1, 197 1, 366 1, 427 1, 408 1, 303 1, 465 1, 481 
Prices, wholesale: 
St dol. per long ton. 47. 28 47. 28 47. 28 47. 28 47. 28 47. 48 47.9 49.87 | 0. 53 19 by 8 2 Re 
Basie (furnace)_._..._____- do. 46. 00 46. 0 46. 0 46, 00 46. 00 46. Of 46 49. 00 49. 00 51 ¢ 9 . 5 1) 
Foundry, No. 2, f. 0. b. Neville Island do. 46. 5i 4 46 46. 5 47. 25 49. & 49. 5 419. 50 49. 50 2. 2 5 f 52 hi 
Steel, Crude and Semimanufactures 
Steel castings: 
Shipments, total. .........._- short tons. 112, 335 129 17, 77 131, 097 98,269 | 128, 369 34,574 | 149, 558 145, 929 155, 258 174, O5¢ 
 _—?[>-[ aaa i do | 77,588 | gt 133 83, 84! 04, 637 68,874 |. 94,413 5, 738 | 109, A480 108, 283 113. 692 . 
Railway specialties._..........___ Se 5, 281 17, 406 20, 552 27, 065 15,734} 24,922 25, 295 30.048 | 30.775 4. O61 = 
Steel forgings, for sale: | 
Orders, unfilled, a ae ae 350,358 | 357,238 | 372,804 | 408, 345 445,567 | 547,552 | 620,407 | 643.119] 656,586] 673,823 708, 784 72 ‘ 
Drop _ ,  # aa —_ do | 287,874 | 297,082 311, 811 342, 535 391,820 | 483,840 | 530, 689 540, 214 500, 354 62.239 BOS 8 6 
Press and open hammer.___._____- we * 62,484 | 60, 206 60, 993 65, 810 53,747 | 63,712 89, 718 93, 905 96,232} 111.5847 112.900] 144 
Shipments, total......____ scncliniaicteelty " do 108, 677 99, 193 113, 657 117, 333 04, 929 123, 608 122,408 | 136, 737 130,286 | 127.784 138 413 128. 799 
Drop and upset -- a eer ™ 87, 745 80, 950 93, 459 96, 061 79, O81 99,605 | 97,753 107,666 | 102.511 17, 786 R842 448 
and open hammer L a 20, 932 18, 243 20, 198 21, 272 15, 848 24, 003 24, 655 29, 071 27,775 20, VO8 2 ! 
Steel ingots and steel for castings: 
luction_._................thous. of short tons 7, 487 | &, 213 8, 552 8, 132 8, 071 8, 230 8, 193 8, 740 8 012 8 342 & R4 - ) 
- ye of _- ae Saas 89 100 I 99 95 96 99 | 102 97 | 98 
rices, wholesa 2 
Composite, finished steel.___._...__- dol. per Ib. 0438 438 0438 438 0438 0438 . 0438 0438 0438 0461 168 ‘ O47 
Steel billets, rerolling (prod point) | 
dol. per long ton 59. 36 59. 36 59. 36 59. 36 59. 36 59. 36 59. 36 59. 36 59. 36 62. 72 2.7 62.72 
Structural steel (Pittsburgh)_..______dol. per Ib 0375 0375 0375 0375 0375 0375 0375 375 . 0875 0404 400 400 0400 
Steel scrap, heavy melting (Pittsburgh 
dol. per long ton_. 31. 60 32. 88 37. 00 43. 90 40. 50 43. 60 44.00} 44.00 44. 00 46. 54 47 15. 88 44. 00 
Steel, Manufactured Products | | 
Barrels and drums, steel, heavy types: | 
Orders, unfilied, end of monih______._ thousands 4, 745 4, 659 4, 410 4, 856 5, 795 7, 138 7, 182 7, 532 8, 049 », 024 ), 517 », 938 
A a 2, 095 1,721 1, 967 2, 089 2, 128 2, 704 2, 435 2,517 2, 588 2, 604 f 
Stocks, end of month..............__. a) 31 28 35 36 44 49 | 36 32 32 2 ’ 52 
° Revised 
o'Monthly revisions (1940--45) to incorporate data for prefinished flooring and small quantities of species of hardwood flooring other than oak, included in current data, will be shown 


later; Stenthiy revision revisions (1934-36) are available upon request 
tPercent of capacity is calculated on annual capacity as follows 
tons (as of July 1); January-June, on 99,392,800 tons (as of January 1). 


Data beginning January 1951, 


on capacity as of January 1 of 104,229,650 tons of steel; 1950 


July 


December, 


yn 100,563,500 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics ay ym ae = es. . 1950 1951 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the . 4 . ri 
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METALS AND MANUF ACTURES—Continued 





























































































































IRON AND STEEL—Continued 
Steel, Manufactured Products—Continued 
Cans, metal, shipments (in terms of steel consumed), 
total short tons 236,413 | 224,203 | 282,923 | 356,117 | 396, 681 551, 451 431, 161 349,858 | 301,350 | 352, 487 271,782 | 239, 543 |.......... 
Food gaa do 138,019 | 130,753 164,147 | 228,767 | 264,343 | 395,266 | 310, 916 230,772 | 192,708 | 235, 523 160,492 | 148,689 |.......... 
Nonfood do 98, 304 93, 450 118,776 | 127,350 132,338 | 156, 185 120, 245 119, 086 108, 641 116, 964 111, 290 00, 854 |.......... 
Shipments for sale do 192, 993 187,986 | 241,985 | 312,661 | 364,504 | 498,369 | 382, 891 313,218 | 265, 320, 501 234, BE Dccktthtone 
Commercial closures, production millions 1, 061 956 1, 088 1,105 1, 124 1, 527 1, 451 ,¢ 1, 1, 275 1, ED iéumedocnee 
Crowns, production thousand gross 26, 281 25, 353 30, 531 33, 036 33, 836 36, 613 30, 291 28, 758 29, 260 26, 807 30, 925 SEE P-eddiicunee 
Steel products, net shipments 
Total thous. of short tons 5, 723 5, 780 6, 253 6, 192 5, 669 6, 326 6, 145 6, 504 6, 051 6, 433 6, 905 5, 776 7, 105 
Bars, hot rolled—Carbon and alloy do 652 646 | 702 693 504 74 689 753 671 732 767 O44 
Reinforcing do 116 122 | 138 138 156 169 151 159 152 152 155 141 161 
Semimanufactures.... do 230 225 | 241 229 250 282 269 307 280 336 320 258 306 
Pipe and tubes __do 658 743 | 803 807 | 703 801 770 | 740 648 717 744 631 824 
Plates do 441 | 438 467 447 393 454 482 542 540 551 631 522 681 
Rails do 125 | 164 | 186 186 152 158 154 147 131 140 158 115 160 
Sheets do 1,719 | 1, 686 | 1, 768 1, 735 1, 728 1, 756 1, 697 1, 839 1, 673 1, 843 1,977 1, 641 1, 987 
Strip—Cold rolle« do 151 146 | 154 157 115 170 | 159 | 172 170 178 1s4 167 
t roll do 182 | 179 | 200 187 177 | 214 | 210 228 196 207 237 197 238 
Structural shay do 331 | 333 364 361 | 347 | 343 355 374 389 365 409 353 452 
Tin plate and do 363 | 366 432 438 420 | 467 424 388 376 401 408 299 397 
Wire and wire do | 464 429 456 471 354 495 433 495 | 464 452 510 442 524 
| 
NONFERROUS METALS AND PRODUCTS | | | 
Aluminun | | 
Production, pr ry short tons | 58, 747 | 58, 024 61,929 | 60,400 63, 518 63, 006 59, 449 62,915 | 62,276 65, 897 67, 054 62, 740 70, 022 
Imports, bauxite ; long tons _.| 253,181 | 248,354 | 225,388 167, 154 182, 954 7, 852 213, 408 149, 449 203,639 | 250, 187 236,515 | 228, 496 |.......... 
Price, wholesale, scrap castings (N. Y.) | | | 
dol. per Ib . 0746 | - 0725 . 0757 . 0864 | . 0882 . 0985 - 1107 . 1388 . 141 - 1575 . 1575 . 157 . 1600 
Aluminum fabricated products, shipments, total 
mil. of Ibs 184.9 162.7 163. 6 175.1 | 163. 8 208. 9 207.4 210.1 197.2 199. 0 210.3 BED Bec caesiins- 
do 35.8 | 33.4 36.0 37. 6 | 30.2 39.9 42.1 47.3 46.8 46.0 42.5 GA Gasecititince 
tht products, total do 149.0 | 129.4 127. 5 137.5 133. 6 | 169.1 165. 3 162.8 150. 4 153. 0 167.8 YY Seer 
‘late, sh nd strip do 107, 4 89. 4 85.7 | 92.7 90.3} 113.0 110.2 106.8 99.7 101. 6 113.1 _\ } cone 
Brass sheets, whole sale price, mill dol per Ib } . 287 .- 202 312 | 336 . 342 | 342 . 363 . 369 . 378 78 . 378 . 37 . 378 
Copper 
Production 
Mine production, recoverable copper 
short tons..| 75, 698 73, 303 74, 467 74, 828 72, 582 80, 222 76, 666 77, 808 81, 957 81,712] 980,373 * 73,012 83, 08 
Crude (mine or smelter, including custom in- | 
take short tons | 90,358 83,782 | 83, 286 96, 754 85, 378 93,138 | 86,678 90, 542 90, 148 91, 218 86,961 | * 81, 508 90, 671 
Refined do. ___| 113,464 103,293 | 112,411 | 113,961 | 96,758 | 108,465 111,842/ 110,435 | 101,410] 100,464] 110,144 /+° 101,054! 112.933 
Deliveri es, refined. domestic do | 123,054 101,729 | 113,837 | 125,016 96,006 | 112,107 | 119,529 121,806 | 111,985 | 121,954] 108,128 | * 99,485 116,793 
Stocks ed, end of month do | 60,276 57, 028 51, 043 50,350 | 48,290| 50,952 58,748 56,945 | 51,805 49, 040 54, 883 59, 324 55, 609 
Ext orts d and manufactures do 19, 021 17, 120 14, 064 11, 434 9, 785 12, 230 | 12, 035 11, 925 12, 226 20, 905 8, 729 See 
Imports, to tal do 45, 207 | 34, 520 66, 117 87, 222 29, 347 33, 576 | 36, 2s 62, 526 38, 823 54, 807 45, 828 8 ae 
Davaiine 1, including scrap do 26, 408 5,658 | 27,086 39, 903 13, 112 8,204; 8,625 33, 901 18, 664 26, 912 25, 863 22, 005 |----.-.--- 
Refined do 18, 799 18,862 | 39,031 7,319 16, 235 25, 372 27, 673 28, 625 20, 159 27, 895 19, 965 22, 845 |-----...-- 
Price, wholesale, electrolytic (N. Y.)_dol. per Ib . 1820 . 1864 | . 1961 . 2200 . 2220 . 2227 . 2290 . 2420 2420 . 2420 2420 2420 2420 
Lead 
Ore (lead content 
Mine production short tons 39, 056 35, 558 38, 024 36, 957 31, 398 36, 030 35, 104 35, 731 35, 377 36,175 § * 35,481 | * 33,870 37, 615 
Receipts by smelters, domestic ore do 38, 457 | 35, 513 39, 099 35, 811 32, 283 34, 952 36, 912 35, 304 34, 069 36, 099 33, 965 31, 977 36, 040 
Refined (primary refineries 
Productiont do 49,104 48,106] 48,989) 44,490] 41,520] 47,242| 49,058 | 54,123] 80,725/ 48.2349 48,878] 43.675| 50,701 
Shipments (domestic) t do | 22.358/ 33,751 45,702 | 35,774 41, 188 47, 031 55, 898 62, 138 58, 658 49, 601 51, 260 49, 128 50, 927 
Stocks, end of montht do | 88, 581 86, 309 | 76, 236 69, 025 67, 809 67, 495 61, 042 50, 854 40, 910 35, 619 33, 232 27,775 27, 259 
Price, wholesale, pig, desilverized (N. Y.) 
dol. per Ib . 1006 . 1063 . 1172 - 1181 - 1166 . 1293 - 1580 . 1604 .1700 . 1700 . 1700 . 1700 . 1700 
Imports, total, except mfrs. (lead content 
short tons 26, 197 32, 787 54,917 41, 523 35, 646 50, 412 41, 81 43, 810 61,002 | 114, 696 31, 526 12, 898 |...... 
Tin 
Production, pig long tons 3, 137 2, 743 3, 185 2, 605 2, 574 2,717 3, 130 3, 653 3. 529 as aS eee Oe aa 
Cc n, pig do 4, 799 5, 488 6, 120 6, 478 6, 571 8, 157 7, 092 7, 059 6, 678 3. | eee See Se ae 
Stocks, pig, end of month, total§__. do 143,800] 142,270) 143,417) 142,644] 242,512] 243,717] 141.442] 1! 42.020 |r ' 42.607) '40.9058 3.2. fe ‘ 
Government§ do 23, 306 23, 488 23, 482 20, 623 18, 254 19, 623 17, 804 17, 486 18, 554 | TE TTS TTS aa 
Industrial ....do 19, 673 18, 427 19, 230 20, 117 22, 780 21, 910 22, 587 23,666 | * 22,931 EO SS. Sa 
Imports 
Ore (tin content do 1, 755 1,392 374 473 658 4, 266 3, 882 3, 130 1, 685 3, 789 4, 545 2, 927 : a 
Rars, blocks, pigs, etc do 4, 940 2, O41 10, 434 8, 613 11, 621 &, 254 5, 136 6, 357 5, 008 4, 019 5, 741 it |) eis 
Price, wholesale, Straits (N. Yo dol. per Ib . 7475 . 7645 . 7750 . 7770 . 8988 1. 0205 1.0129 1. 1335 1. 3768 1. 4478 1. 7172 1, 8268 1. 4546 
Zine 
Mine production of recoverable zine__short tons 51, 692 49, 183 52, 111 50, 625 48, 423 56, 221 54, 704 55, 791 54, 604 55,127 § *° 59,651 | * 56,878 63, 004 
Slab zinc 
Productior do 77, 046 75, 877 79, 645 75, 766 77, 868 73, 399 71, 057 79, 997 79, 226 79, 986 80, 937 70, 285 80, 450 
Shipments, total do &5, 589 &3, 133 90, 346 90, 920 84, 116 79, 365 75, 241 81, 156 79, 079 80, 357 79,609 | 69, 380 80, 462 
Domesti« do 74, 700 73, 389 71, 101 68, 214 67, 119 69, 073 70, 656 71, 506 69, 202 72, 333 72,068 | 64, 784 70, 845 
Stocks, end of month do 59, 776 52, 520 41, 819 26, 665 20, 417 14, 451 10, 267 9, 108 9, 255 &, 884 10, 212 11, 117 11, 105 
Price, wholesale, prime Western (St. Louis) 
dol. per Ib . 0004 . 1066 . 1197 . 1465 . 1500 . 1505 1710 1750 1750 . 1750 . 1750 . 1750 . 1750 
Imports, total (zine content short tons_. 25, 530 20, 593 27, 22 43, 662 38, 824 58, O85 35, 137 39, 456 34, 150 31, 744 37, 163  § } Sarre 
For smelting, refining, and export do 983 178 0 136 0 2, 147 0 6, 169 0 596 3, 292 ) aa 
For domestic consumption: 
Ore (zine content . do 13, 382 7, 044 13, 309 30, 141 20, 467 43, 921 19, 724 20, 446 20, 665 20, 001 25, 307 bt Beecnscatn 
Blocks, pigs, etc do 11, 165 13, 371 13, 883 13, 385 18, 357 12, 617 15, 413 12, 841 13, 485 11, 147 8, 564 SS 
HEATING APPARATUS, EXCEPT 
ELECTRIC 
Boilers, radiators and convectors, cast iron: 
Boilers (round and square 
Shipment thous. of Ib 11,144 12, 573 15, 349 19, 386 25, 747 40, 329 40, 153 38, 488 25, 754 17, 399 21, 262 Of 
Stocks, end of month. jon do 00, 786 06, 634 09, 986 100, 994 87, 568 72, 205 58, 577 48, 885 48, 483 48, 763 51, 520 _§ | eee 
Radiation | 
Shipments ‘ thous. of sq. ft 3,015 2, 440 2, 025 3, 513 4, 020 6, 449 5,714 5, 798 5, 127 4,372 4, 675 4,311 Me wevese 
Stocks, end of month._... do ! 6, 186 7, 056 7, 505 7, 821 6, 531 4, 846 4, 020 3, 200 2, 766 2, 951 3, 028 a 


’ Revised Includes smal] amount not distributed. 
tRevised series. Data beginning 1949 have been revised to exclude figures for secondary refineries; revisions prior to 1949 will be published later. The production figures (corresponding 
to those formerly de signated as primary) include some secondary lead produced by primary refineries, 
JSubstit tute d series. Compiled by the American Metal Market; data represent average of daily closing prices (prior series was based on averages for the day). 


6G jovernment stocks represent those available for industrial use. 
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Untew otherwise stated, statistics through . 1950 1951 
948 and descriptive notes are shown in the | : a 7 we 
1949 Steed Sangheen to the Survey | March April May June July August pe October os | <a January | oa 
| ) 
METALS AND MANUFACTURES—Continued 
| 
HEATING APPARATUS, ETC.—Continued | | 
Rollers, r range, shipments. _______.__.____- number..| 53, 374 33,563 | 36, 498 | 37,489 | 43,552] 38,920/ 44,748/ 40,689] 43,869] 41,104) 35.807 
rs: | 
Gosenn, unfilled, end of month.._______- fo. 52, 517 | 61, 945 81, 725 | 33, os 146,922 | 118, 930 82, 903 65, 496 57, 837 65, 856 62, 963 
A Se SE SE a a 51, 985 64, 001 80, 562 | ‘ 138, 587 115, 780 114, 041 70, 285 60, 180 64, 370 59, 176 
Stooks, _ ~~" epee do....| 43,744 57, 818 59,401 | 50, 446 38, 747 37, 468 38, 411 44, 482 51, 564 61, 006 64, 856 
Stoves and ranges, domestic cooking, exc. electric: | 
——— total ee ds cionie<eee number_.| 299, 019 266,647 | 246,283 | 281,870 | 376,637] 323,636 | 338,625] 205,344 263, 729 1° 200, 374 281, 362 
and wi oc “ae eo do.... 14, 527 8, 663 8, 783 11,113 | 21,045 16, 157 | 14, 827 11, 187 9, 990 12, 136 10, 939 
Gas (ine. bungalow and combination)._..do_...| 265, 829 244,080 | 220,936 | 256, 075 333, 439 | 288,809 | 309,846 | 270,613 | 237,001 | 261,793 | 255,112 
Kerosene, gasoline, and fuel oil__._.______ do....| 18,663 | 13, 904 16, 564 14, 682 22, 153 18, 670 13, 952 13, 544 16, 738 16,445 | 15,311 
Stoves, domestic heating, shipments, tota a) 108, 071 | 190,317 | 294,372] 433,371 | 785, 350 658,807 | 610,766 | 464,490 | 327,637] 235.580! 270.420 
aon ls liiewsacdudiioes : 7 16, a 34, 975 51, 160 | , 704 | 172,497 | 173,145 | 145,742! 109,658 | 69,393 44,719 | 50,814 
eS SE ee ee do 59, 334 101, 258 137, 945 8, 936 321, 487 277,940 | 290,932 243, 948 171, 182 112, 939 128, 797 
eenane, grestine, and fuel — —— . do... 32, 140 54, 084 105, 267 | 129, 731 291,366 | 207,722 174, 092 110, 884 87, 062 77, 922 90, 818 
arm-air furnaces (forced-air and gravity-air flow), | | 
shipments, total...............___- --number..| 59, 982 | 78, 349 98, 517 .189 | 145,512 | 139,014 137,915] 102,001 85, 407 71,143 | 71.966 
Bian -wernernewnnwewovcconnnoone- | 36, 304 50, 162 58,476 | 54, 203 76, 463 74,241 | 67,036 50, 336 45, 666 36, 308 | 35, 969 
FE Se -- Se, do....| 18,348 21, 286 30, 867 5, 380 45, 644 44, 980 51, 285 36, 988 29,917 26, 639 4. OAT 
SEC ce aR ay aaa init 5, 330 6, 901 9,174 12, 606 23, 405 19, 793 19, 594 14, 677 9 oe s 106 1 040 
Water heaters, nonelectric, shipments do....| 210,074 237,837 | 255,072 | 243,490 | 322,909 280, 683 286,907 | 257,909 | 250,134 266, 442 54. 525 
MACHINERY AND APPARATUS | 
Blowers, fans, and unit heaters, quarterly: | 
Blowers and fans, new orderst__.__thous. of dol 18, 619 | 5, 648 31,272 |........ 32. 124 
Unit heater group, new orderst__ do 8, 006 |_. 9, 592 | 17, 871 17, 347 
Foundry equipment (new), new orders, 
Ee! Be eae 1937-39=100__| 225. 2 294.9 622. 7 401.8 693. 6 483.8 526. 8 R85. 5 526. 2 668. 0 638. 
Furnaces, industrial, new orders: | 
a ae alam thous. of dol 753 | 982 1, 328 1, 445 1, 039 1, 485 1, 603 2, 157 1. 505 2. 764 + 
eo paeaps for hot rolling steel)* do 1, 300 1, 392 1, 166 2, 247 3, 927 | 1, 817 2, 306 2, 068 2, 749 4, 033 4 
me tools: | 
EE ee 1945-47 = 100 107. 4 | 116. 4 124.1 | 253.1 | 305. 1 | 280. 6 229. 6 291.9 410.1 475.4 615.5 
— Oa oo aa Seay do 75.3 82. 5 91.9 68.3 | 95.7 101.6 100. 9 110.9 135.7 114.3 r123.8 
echanical stokers, sales: | 
ee OS ae | FZ 692 | 743 1, 450 2, 234 4, 430 3, 546 | 2, 950 1, 891 1, 987 1, 636 1, 509 
s 4 and 5: 
a 116 134 226 248 352 358 259 174 176 17 1A3 
a ae shiek mati |} 38,845 | 34, 960 62,952 | 64,582 87, 404 64, 638 66, 472 38, 343 73, 142 61, 953 38, 095 
Pumps, steam, power, centrifugal and rotary, new | | 
i inciinccin aceon thous. of dol__| 3, 313 | 3, 688 4, 153 | 4, 080 | 6, 429 5,191 | 4, O85 5, 961 | 6, 720 6, 477 6, 480 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT | 
Batteries (automotive replacement only), shipments | 
thousands..| 1, 191 | 1, 196 1, 646 2, 060 2,839} 2,925 3, 007 2, 534 2,172 1,873 | * 1,390 
Domestic electrical appliances, sales billed: j | 
Refrigerators, index___......____. ....-1936=100 356 328 332 | 304 293 302 6 228 | 19 Q75 x 
Vacuum cleaners, standard type____. number. | 361, 014 278, 645 250,190 | 279,967 | 341,232! 327.524 331. 445 25,510 | 288. TH¢ 2? OF R777 
PR ng ene pe eee Scumbabed do... 423, 800 4, GOK 325, 200 282,300 | 381, 500 424, 000 439, 900 | ° 380, 000 | ° 377. 000 092 341, 328 
ating materials and relat ucts: 
— ing materials, sales billed, index_1936—100-. 406 446 449 370 466 514 | 547 | 542 56A 95 552 
T products: 
Laminated fiber products, shipments | | 
Ves thous. of dol. 5, 351 6, 069 6, 165 . 164 6, 288 7, 054 7, 332 7, 206 7, 574 8. 102 7, 552 
ulcanized fiber: 
Consumption of fiber paper thous. of Ib 3, 988 | 4, 319 4, 326 , 831 4, 721 4, 674 5, 048 4, 844 4, 738 00 153 
Shipments of vulcanized products 
thous. of dol 1, 566 | 1, 534 , 528 , 271 1,717 1, 794 2, O88 2, 036 1, OF 44 2, 000 
Steel conduit (rigid) and fittings, shipments 
short tons..| 17,708 17, 219 21, 645 | 723 30, 543 29, 123 25, 875 24, 489 27, 5é 25, 08 23, 389 
Motors and generators, quarterly: 
New orders, index___........_._- ...-1936= 100 339 | ae ‘ | ee: Tae. 674 
pe induction motors, 1-200 hp.:c" | 
conn oridewscmeson thous. of dol_. EEE eee Ss See 46, 582 ba ob 55, O54 
ek TS ES. BE do _ oy EE PSNR  * f(a Ra |) RE! Sse 37, 905 
Direct current motors and generators, 1-200 hp.: | 
I baressctsesesinenses. thous. of dol | | ee 6, 106 7, 428 10, 648 
a rae Fee do 3, 525 4, 347 4, 163 5, 382 
PETROLEUM, COAL, AND PRODUCTS 
COAL 
Anthracite: | 
it i thous. of short tons--| 4, 882 4, 258 4, 196 | 2, 875 4,417 3, 862 4,313 | 3, 379 3, 360 4,199 3, 522 
Stocks in producers’ storage yards, end of month | 
thous. of short tons 183 408 556 | 637 878 1, 085 1, 208 1, 416 | 1, 268 1, 068 8] 
: ees ia mien RE Ee Oe do 364 364 345 275 | 318 480 461 346 328 374 2 
composite, c nut: | 
SR crntccsnronnshs dol. per short ton-- 20. 62 20. 33 20. 36 20. 76 | 21.26| 21.52 21.74 | 21. 90 22.06 22 14 23. 24 
- hee ii testasesesescssosenee| 216007 16, 207 16. 356 16. 498 16.636 | 16.739 16.886 | 16.980 17. 121 17. 134 18. 540 
tuminous: 
NE EE a ee ae thous. of short tons_- 53, 594 45, 798 45, 823 | . 109 50, 083 47, 207 51, 376 45, 512 47, 497 51,470 | * 40,451 
Industrial consumption and retail deliveries, total 
thous. of short tons_- 40, 033 34, 031 33, 248 , 819 37, 954 36, 957 38, 887 40, 033 44, 875 46,376 | * 41,300 
ingueneies pm re ewe 30, 008 29,651 | 28,763 , 581 30, 836 30, 202 32, 902 33, 270 35, 506 36,005 | * 32,150 
eehive GE wavcdecccoccces dives 392 704 864 795 1, 006 903 1, 000 S91 UNO) 1, 105 1, 038 
Byproduct coke ovens_................do_... 7, 144 8, 367 072 , 340 8, 183 8, 057 8, 480 8, 006 8, 473 8,633 | ° 7,665 
SS ET RRR ee Re 565 649 636 625 670 652 705 749 799 745 "638 
er mend gr ee tereseessooe- o i | 6, 900 6, 645 77 , 797 7, 782 7, 456 8, 186 8, 451 9, 024 9, 236 8, 300 
ET ns «. agincccuoe | do... 5, 522 4, 926 727 . 750 4, 928 4, 972 5, 360 5, 329 5, 615 5, 717 4,901 | 
Steel and rolling mills_................_do___. 745 | 622 558 539 583 553 611 668 795 848 765 
Otter teG@aptrial.. .................... oe... 8, 740 7, 738 127 6, 735 7, 624 7, 609 8, 560 9, 17 9, 910 9, 761 8, 843 
ia a “a 10, 025 | 4, 380 , 485 5, 238 7, 118 6, 755 | 5, 985 6, 763 9, 279 10, 281 | 9, 150 | 





* Revised. 


tSee note marked “t” on p. 8-34 of the June 1950 SURVEY regarding revised data. 
The number of companies reporting is as follows (1950): Polyphase induction, first half, 31: second half, 32; direct current, 20. 
New Data for new orders of fuel-fired furnaces are compiled by 
other purposes as reported by 24 to 28 companies. Currently, the combined data for electric and fue 
shown later. The index of new orders of machine tools, compiled by the National Machine Tool Builders’ Association, ts b 
believed to account for about 85 percent of the total orders and 
data for 1937-50 are shown on p. 24 of the April 1951 SuRVEY. 
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try. See note in 1949 StatisticaL SuPpPLEMENT for description of tools included in the index. 
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1949 Statistica | ary 
PETROLEUM, COAL, AND PRODUCTS—Continued 
COAL—Continued 
Bituminous Continued 
Consumption on vessels (bunker fuel) 
thous. of short tons_- 19 45 85 82 88 78 87 84 83 40 27 ip ibedbdeatioe 
Stocks, industrial and retail dealers’, end of month, 
total ..thous. of short tons__. 28, 054 37, 590 44, 795 51, 376 51, 979 58, 964 64, 293 70, 478 72, 131 72. 516 74,006 | *70,662 71, 411 
OS RPE ae ~~ ae 26, 893 36, 047 42, 840 49,198 | 49, 751 56, 620 61, 836 67, 714 69, 70, 054 71, 766 | *°68,754 69, 799 
Byproduct coke ovens do 4, 848 7,491 9, 572 11,280 | 10,395 12, 353 13, 964 15, 666 16, 329 16, 776 16,900 | °16,374 16, 737 
Cement mills do 553 668 771 902 O44 1, 089 1, 181 1, 233 1, 361 1, 369 1, 418 1,318 1,243 
Electric-power utilities do 11, 167 13, 820 16, 774 19, 505 20, 581 22, 925 24, 940 26, 668 27, 529 27, 121 27, 006 25, 875 26, 529 
Railways (class I do 2, 755 2, 902 3, 113 3, 802 3, 238 3, 746 3, 646 4,172 4, 513 5, 105 5, 311 5,046 4, 854 
Steel and rolling mills do... 500 695 841 951 891 928 6s QRg 1, 005 1,012 1,074 1,044 1,091 
Other industrial do 7, 070 10, 471 11, 769 12, 758 13,702 | 15,579 17, 137 18, 936 18, 652 18, 671 19, 997 19, 097 19, 345 
Retail dealers do 1, 161 1, 543 1, 955 2, 178 2, 228 2,344 2, 457 2, 764 2, 742 2, 462 2, 240 1, 908 1,612 
Exports do | 77 2, 108 3, 072 2, 657 2,728 2, 056 2, 923 3, 085 2, 582 1,827 2, 257 7 | ere 
Prices, composite 
Retail dol. per short ton 16. 67 16. 63 16. 16 16. 09 16. 12 16. 31 16, 47 16. 74 16. 77 16. 80 16. 86 16.0 16. 97 
wr oles ile 
Baines ran do s.s61| 18756| 8729; 8707] 8689| 8.608; 8609) 8713) 8.735) 8.741 8741} *8967| 8.980 
Prepared sizes 3 do | 9. 855 9. 456 9. 403 9. 304 9. 380 9. 464 9. 562 | 9. 582 9. 582 9. 582 9. 582 * 9.736 9. 661 
COKE 
Production: | 
Beehive thous. of short tons 248 424 449 568 505 644 587 640 578 715 GP Seeehences 
Byproduct do 4,979 5, 663 5, 868 5, 657 5, 855 5, 7! 5, 671 | 6, 006 5 5, 981 6,077 GR Bcsvecence 
Petroleum coke do 254 246 296 304 318 315 283 289 | 288 301 Ga Wececcence 
Stocks, end of month | 
Byproduct plants, total do 55O 700 718 | 724 816 R25 855 | OS4 1,102 1, 106 1, 100 1, 060 Es 
At furnace plants do 448 581 611 612 642 599 584 661 | 752 813 905 |g ere 
At merchant plants do 102 119 108 | 111 174 | 226 | 271 323 | 351 293 195 yer 
Petroleum coke do 112 117 133 129 125 | 101 104 | 85 | 7 8&2 86 SP Tidedecese- 
Exports do 22 29 32 22 | 39 34 37 41 46 42 54 ES h.cetccbece 
Price, beehive, Connellsville (furnace) | 
dol. per short ton 13. 850 14. 250 14.250 | 14.250 14. 250 14. 250 14. 250 14. 250 14. 250 14. 625 14. 750 14. 750 14.750 
| 
PETROLEUM AND PRODUCTS 
Crude petroleur j 
Wells completed number | 2, 009 1, 826 | 1, 904 2.349 2, 135 | 2, 315 2, 031 1,999 2, 211 2, 008 1,917 I dtmauibe 
Productior thous. of bbl 151, 213 149,052 | 150, 441 161, 332 170, 017 175, 504 176, 636 182, 896 176, 7 177, 276 183, 110  < | Teeeaeeet 
Refinery operations percent of capacity 85 82 90 88 | 91 | w wt O4 93 4 96 | Serer Ae 
Consum pt runs to stills ...thous. of bb! 165, 418 155, 797 171, 599 169, 663 | 182, 330 | 188, 078 181, 778 188, 393 182, 539 190, 448 199, 958 183, 745 pecsouonce 
Stocks, end of month: 
Gasoline-bearing in U. 8., total___._......do 241,230 | 244,605 | 239,877 | 242,287 | 240,270 | 237,393 | 242,311 | 246,424 | 240,525 | 248,463] 243,107 | 235,247 |.......... 
At refineri« do | 60,647 62, 647 62, 044 62, 639 62, 845 61, 247 60, 884 61, 993 61, 053 63, 328 60, 377 | =eee 
At tank far ind in pipelines do | 164, 663 165, 373 160, 751 162,506 160, 254 159,357 | 164,303 | 167,490 | 171,343 167,941 164,555 | 161,556 |.........- 
On leases — - 15, 920 16, 585 16, 182 16, 142 17, 171 16, 789 17, 124 16, 941 17, 129 17, 194 18, 175 SegGED Bvccccccses 
| 
ES 4. « cunwinacmnasmcccqaiuesininiiintetadditiiiniiiilied do 2, 153 2, 968 | 2, 946 | 3, 095 | 3, 274 3, 096 2, 64 4, 033 3, 229 2, 917 2,913 SE Eidebccnesce 
RIS ees do 14, 924 13, 960 13, 731 14, 359 13, 575 15, 307 14, 607 15, 496 13, 269 15, 185 16, 192 BEE? becowtanien 
Price (Oklahoma-Kansas) at wellst.dol. per bbl 2. 570 2. 570 | 2. 570 2. 570 2. 570 2. 570 2. 570 2. 570 2. 570 2. 570 2. 570 2. 570 2. 570 
Refined petroleum products | 
Fuel oil: 
Production 
Distillate fuel oil thous. of bbl 29, 070 29, 301 30,920 | 31,112 32, 253 33, 765 35, 392 37, 723 36, 530 41, 628 44, 244 } ) ee 
Residual fuel o do 35, 768 31, 42¢ 32, 954 32, 058 35, 338 35, 585 35, 343 38, 759 37, 202 40, 475 42, 397 38, 606 | ieubbdiece 
Domestic demand | | 
Distillate fuel oil do | 42,604 28,806 | 25,123 19, 705 23, 864 26, 785 24, 864 29, 320 35, 411 55,343 § * 57, 331 50,114 |.._-.. 
Residual fuse do 52, O85 42, 906 41, 955 39, 055 40, 743 44, 762 42, 668 45, 980 47,977 56, 198 56, 223 51,148 | 
Consumption by type of consumer | | | 
Electric-power plants do 7, 868 5, 319 | 5, 673 5, 275 5, 324 6, 043 5, 899 6, 145 6, 194 6, 281 6, 417 5, 573 5, 527 
Railway ss | do 4, 033 3, 543 3, 833 4,117 4,029 4,254 4,117 4.474 4, 247 4, 207 4, 204 3, 504 |. 
Vessels (bunker do 5, ORS 5, 064 4,713 5, 089 4,477 | 5, 422 4,772 4, 980 4, 545 5, 125 4, 664 5, 008 eww 
Stocks, end of ntt | 
Distillate fue do....| 37,777 37,590 | 42, 739 53,679 | 61, 664 68,426 | 78, 270 85, 643 86, 113 71, 948 58, 424 47, 587 |..... 
Residual fuel oil do | 41, 860 39, 979 39, 482 40, 124 2,165 | 40,979 41, 966 45, 004 45, 048 40, 750 40, 317 39, 409 Rasbasecee 
Exports: } 
Distillate fuel oil do | 1,001 863 714 | 626 1,011 | 809 916 1, 124 935 801 660  , Sa 
Residual fuel oil do 1, 193 95s 861 1, 398 935 1, 221 802 632 1, 071 1, 326 663 | |?) =e 
Prices, wholesa | 
Distillate (New York Harbor, No. 2 fuel)t | | 
dol. per gal. _| O78 O77 | 078 1 . O81 . 082 . 086 . 088 . 091 091 091 | - O91 . 091 
Residual, Okla. (No. 6 fuel)*_.dol. per bbi__| 1. 438 1. 488 1. 500 1, 625 1. 620 1. 650 1. 650 1, 650 1.650 1. 700 1. 750 | 1.7530 L7 
Kerosene | 
Production thous. of bbl 10, 100 &, 848 9, 700 8,477 9, 091 9, 828 9, GRO 10, 264 10, 255 11, 261 12, 715 SS |, ae 
Domestic demand do 12, 939 8, 371 5, 700 4, 570 6, 926 7, 035 7, 920 9, 486 12, 737 16, 817 * 15, 633 v* 3 (a 
Stocks, end of month do 13, 001 13, 383 17, 304 21, 117 23, 151 25, 803 27, 677 28, 292 25, 526 19, 723 16, 673 _ | aaa 
Exports do | 213 39 71 26 77 61 113 136 205 214 46 «| eens 
Price, wholesale, bulk lots (New York Har- 
bor) t dol. per gal__| . 089 . 089 . 090 . 092 . 092 . 093 . 096 . 098 .101 101 -101 -101 . 101 
Lubricants 
Production thous. of bbl | 4, 086 3, 645 4, 039 4, 002 4, 151 4, 686 4, 646 4, 987 4, 906 5, 068 5, 061 4, 339 as 
Domestic demand do | 3, 271 2, 544 3, 346 | 3, 588 3, 339 3, 822 3, 511 3, 907 3, 322 3, 012 * 3, 539 f  } Soe 
Stocks, refinery, end of month do | 8, O89 8, 787 8, 280 7, 736 7, 427 7, 145 6, 950 6, 973 7, 283 7,849 8, 160 6, 386 Se) 
Exports do 1, 110 1, 250 1, 160 | 910; 71,000) 71,101) 71,281 $902} *1,222]) %1,402§ 21,157 | ee Oe 
Price, wholesale, bright stock (midcontinent, 
f. o. b. Tulsa) t dol. per gal_. 170 .170 .172 181 | . 199 . 220 . 255 . 268 . 270 282 ° - 290 290 
































* Revised 

1 Comparability of data is slightly affected in April 1950 by substitutions in reporting companies. Price on new basis for March 1950 is $8.916. 

? Excludes “special category”’ exports not shown separately for security reasons. 

o'Includes stocks of heavy crude in California. 

tRevised series. Beginning in the July 1950 Survey, the following price series have been substituted for those previously shown: Crude petroleum, 36°-36.9° gravity (former series, 33°- 
33.9°); distillate fuel oil, New York Harbor, No. 2 fuel, bulk lots, f. o. b. refineries or terminals, excl. all fees and taxes (former series, Pennsylvania, 36°-40° gravity); lubricating oil, bright stock, 
conventional, 150-169 viscosity D, 0-10 pour point, midcontinent, excl. all fees and taxes (former series, cylinder, Pennsylvania). Beginning in the April 1950 Survey, prices for kerosene (N. Y. 
Harbor, No. 1 fuel, f. o. b. refineries or terminals, excl. all fees and taxes) replace those for water white, Pennsylvania. Data beginning 1935 for all series except kerosene are shown on p. 20 
of the March 1951 SuRVEY; kerosene prices beginning 1935 are shown on p. 24 of the August 1950 SURVEY. 

*New series. Compiled by the U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Prices are for bulk lots, — | all fees and taxes (Oklahoma, group3). Data beginning 1935 are 
shown on p. 20 of the March 1951 SuRVEY; prices were inadvertently quoted as dollars per gallon instead of dollars per barrel. 

OQNew basis. Beginning January 1950, coverage was increased to include one East Coast terminal not previously reporting. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through = : 1950 1951 - 
oo qed Sonent = notes are shown in the ) Sept ES ‘ ~ Unle 
ent to the Survey | March April Ma J | mst | ~~ prem: Novem- | Decem- Febru- 
949 Sta pplem pril | y une July | August ber October | “S\" seem: T January — Mareh 19 
; — 
PETROLEUM, COAL, AND PRODUCTS—Continued 
— 
PETROLEUM AND PRODUCTS—Continued | | 
i f 
Refined petroleum products—Continued | 
Motor fuel: Pax 
A yRecion, total anne | ‘eu | eo " 
ees Se thous. of bbl..| 80, 786 77,606 | 84,801 85, 181 91, 017 92, 710 7 52¢ 7 | > P 04 12° » wen ( 
Gasoline "and Haphthe trom crude petro- | | , 710 | 539 | 90, 917 87, 322 90, 945 04, 132 fk ) eee ( 
eee eee thous. of bbl_. 71, 350 68, 254 | 4, 958 75, 128 80.365 | 82,367 | 76. 9 > P | =e ‘ a 999 ~ . 
ee te todas protasis. do....| 14, 586 14,016 | 14, 24¢ 14,254 | 15, 002 15, 449 | 15, 466 16, 476 16, 286 17,241 7 314 15 9 
Sales of 1. p. g. for fuel, etc., and transfers | | want a a (ere nina i 
of cycle products _........ thous. of bbl__| 5, 150 4, 664 | 4, 403 4, 201 g50 | 5. 106 7 x ang | x » oon — | Fi 
Don eae Of refineries. ...—------------ do 7,352 | 6,984] 7,113] 7,321 7506 | s510| 8 S01 o302| sass) 9011 sos | 77028 | 
Stocks, gasoline, end of month: neg 78,739 | 80,348 | 89,033 | 90, 170 ol; 707 94,537 | 86,706 | 89,126| 82718| 81,063] *80,554 |) 72,91 | 
Finished gasoline, total_..............do 124, 924 119, 584 | 112,915] 106,026 | 102,769 | 7 : - 
[CU Se ee do 83, 399 76, 591 68, 403 61. 771 - = 6, 4 4 =e 4 oes 100, 995 108, 669 120, 4 129, 537 
Unfinished gasoline do....| 8,842 8, 473 8. 12 8.048 | 8, 28 “T644| 784] 7990) 8 | Ose ‘fon oo Pr 
jp eignecineand allied products. isoasd 7,708 | 7,950 8, 163 8, 151 8 730 8667| 8 581 aomi 7 = > > 474 ih oo 
ee, ena ar am 1, 229 1,921 | 1,852 1,431 | 11,452 1907 | 12,853] 11,823] 11.486] 12109) 11.132 1097 , 
refinery (Oklahoma), group 3 | 
dol. per gal__ - 095 095 | 09 101 | 02 ( 
Wholesale, tank wagon (N. Y.)t..-..do-- 137| .138 142 1142 | 145 - a | — = 101 104 104 104 
ames service stations, 50 cities_..... __ 197 - 200 201 . 202 "205 "203 * 901 | 199 yA ¢ - ~~ 47 
ion gasoline: ee ; ates ot at a8 | 205 Cr 
Production, total.............-. thous. of bbl | 3, 348 | 3, 137 3, 781 3 O54 oF, 96 e 107 | x K af c« | 
100-octane and above..._...- do....| 2,335 2, 728 2, 944 2. 859 : fo he 3 = - : — 5, 408 | 5,909 a9 ) | 
AE AES do....| 7,758] 7,446 7,138 6593 | 6.656 6 133 eooo!| 6 57% hy $, oss s. ay aes 
he a», Woectane SD cdeicke conn set do 3, 075 3, 252 3, 288 3, 023 3995 | 3.260 soni 228% q a hr ae ~$- 
ES a short tons 602. 700 669. 800 929. 300 |1, 043. 800 |1, 173. 300 li 48 - 2 New 
~~ 2, 700 | . 2 , 173, 3 246, 000 |1, 197, 60 . 200 | 875.5 717. 1 G21, OK f T ., 
—_ refinery, end of month. ..do__../1, 238, 700 |1, 326, 500 208, GOK [2 155, ¢ 300 |1, 051, 500 90, 000 | 742 400 670 00 785 500 5 op 1, 108, OOM “ P . 
, 282 
Production... .--- _...thous. of Ib 79, 800 102, 200 104,720} 98,840 96, 320 3 96 | 9 ‘ ‘ 
seri aM] AL | Has | SLAG] RRA] SR | UL | AA) RS] BR] as] Hk | . 
sp ucts, shipments: x 5, 35, 2 144, 7¢ 130, 44 : 
Asphalt roofing, total__........ thous. of squares__. 3, 816 4, 447 5, 820 6, 146 5 SA 6. 924 | sy | one . 
oll roofing and cap sheet: sii adi lait 934) 6,161) 6,641 6, 208 5, 183 5, 259 4, 354 , 357 
Smooth-surfaced _-............---------do 883 979 1, 108 1, 181 1.127 1.351 | 1.311 | 1. 598 1 55 ‘ aici . 
Mineral-surfaced--._.-....-------------- do 860 962 | 1,188 1 242 1 212 471} 1/339 1 51 oe 1, 38S 1, 352 1, 148 1, 20 
Shingles, eee wate do. 2, 072 2, 506 3 524 3 723 BROT 413) 3 510 rt 1, 455 A, 19 1, 241 ap 1, 203 
Laphel ol B aIdENgS.----n-—-----~=------- -do- 158 121 142 137 133 "i72| "182 * one = 1a? = ‘= 2, Boe 
Ee rT tons 43, 746 45, 880 58, 543 61, 591 59, 299 63, 200 54. 435 AR. 215 57,613 5A, 759 71, 675 61, 158 "an 
PULP, PAPER, AN "6 
AND PRINTING 0 
, P 
PULPWOOD AND WASTE PAPER , P 
al 
Pulpwood | S| 
Heesiges.....-.---0-<- thous. of cords (128 cu. ft.) 1, 735 1, 387 1, 523 1, 836 1, 968 2 396 > 042 » R3 9 113 | 2 12 > 407 > 
Consumption ...-...-----------------------d0 1, 936 1, 860 1, 977 1, 983 1 864 > 003 1 9R2 > 16 2113) 2,121 2, 487 2,15 F 
tacks end of month.........--.......-...-do- 4, 473 3, 999 3, 542 3, 392 3° 491 74 a’ 720 704 + 708 oo r¢t~ et 
Stocks, end | 4 72 3,7 81 , 32 
OE 632, 344 604,058 | 638, 275 639, 504 568. 893 ” ( BR 27K ) _ 2 . 
Consumption.........-.....-------- _.do....| 651,142 | 598,526 | 640,671 | 639, 505 | 560. 469 Dees | ost ts | re et) ee eae 755, 903 
Stocks, end of month.....--..-.------------ do....| 355,615 | 363,374 | 357,892 | 354, 200 | 362, 209 348.450 | 342.677 | 377,351 | 309° 840 | 308° 552 1° 412 a00 | 301° 917 Bo 
WOOD PULP N 
Production: N 
Total, 2!l grades__........--thous. of short tons r 1, 205 r 1, 221 +1, 232 1.370 jut % . - 
Bleached sulphate - ......--.-..----- short tons..| * 147, 169 + 147. 158 144.773 |" 177 saa | 1, 326 * 1 ~ 1, 349 1, 238 1, 404 
Unbleached sulphate_...---..---..------ do....| 7453, 813 + 469. 188 168. 02 177, 134 | 168, Os 1GS, << 183,559 | 163,912 | 189, Ze 
Bleached sulphite__....-......---.--.--- do....| 183, 146 172, 920 171. 788 192 ~ aa — a: ‘% 6, 485 | 490,986 | 551, 605 
a, , &, Ye 71,7 ¢ 2 7 22 Ao. oO 5 - P ¢ o- 
U ~ apenas sulphite........-...-------- = ¢ 57, 643 63. 712 67. 324 68. 734 en 152 a7 4 ° ar 14] ! po 
Grounduecd pore ee “gee fr on oo | on a one 128 | ° 36,731 | 4, 95! 38, 821 35, 54 38, 611 Na 
Defibrated, exploded, ete.__.-__- do 276, 186 78 001 | + 80.570 | 93/8001 86 153 bp oa 190, 068 | * 197, 756 § 215, 190 | * 195, 42% 215, 908 “C 
OL eT pulp at pulp mills, end of month: 153 | * 89, 124 86, 249 | ° 54, 495 2, 000 50,000} 67,000 g 
otal, al rt ee es hort tons..| * 107, 059 r 105. ¢ lr 102. 4 , ari ¢ . = | l 
Bleached sulphate oe Ry ___| *9, 404 o 3 7 yt | bers 428 | 104, 631 93,120 | * 90,386 | °87,920/ 81,974 90,397 | * 04,466 92, 549 1 
Unbleached sulphate ------ ...do....| *8, 490 5 ‘7a \| 8 304 eo, ae eS 4, <8 10, 162 10, 514 12,255} = 11, 542 , 
Bleached sulphite__..__.-.------- <i... one 28, 125 26, 042 25" 667 21 701 Ay oo 2 pon a 4 9, 650 9, 708 » a4 8, 871 7, 500 Ch 
Unbleached sulphite..--.--...----.-.---.do-.-.| | 18,615 17, 740 18, 555 13, 552 13. 313 12’ 9R2 14,290 13. RT > = : » SS 20, + =. wy 20, 170 I 
Soda..... = or erent ear “See ee 1, 735 1, 483 1, 590 ‘ 1 R30 a , asm ae ee oe 12, dot we 11, 799 ( 
Ss Seer do | 33,885 | 37,697] 37,509 | 36,325 95; or 25 bes 31, o- 29 a 09 oa a aan a 163 . At ~ 
| , dé 2d, SU 20, S42 | 33, 043 35, 161 | 37, 282 a, 261 k 
Exports, a!l grades. total do 5. 528 5 926 | 7,331 | 7 29 6 754 | - | I 
» COCBI.........---------- 5, 52 5, 926 7, , af 5. 75. 7, 8 aT 9 noe te 
Im _emerades, total. .............-. do....| 202,675] 150,290 | 204, 391 | 228 _ 177.749 | 188.2 = B = om 479 | | 8,882 | 18, 888 14, 081 12, 508 o-+--- 1 
leached sulphate__-.-_.....-.-------------- do 42, 620 30, 837 48, 556 40, 444 29 479 5, 754 | oO 312 7 bo | 208, 807 | 204, 655 219, 455 205, 766 |..-- ( 
Unbleached sulphate... .--.-..------------- do 35,007 | 22,365 30,980 | 48,899 34, 330 40, 953 oa 389 | > = | on oe a1, 30% 2, 91 § 
Bleached sulphite.-........----------------do so oer | 6 ae'asa | se115| 59990] 47,022| 46193] sa'365| 47770| 50, 388 | 40,300} 34,478 
Unbleached sulphite...............-...-...do 39, 00. 28.030 | 41,189 | 44 916 43, 018 34. 465 rie G4 — 107 | 4, 707 48, 343 
Boda --—---.--------nae-enn===--------------40 2983| 2333] 2833] 2.851 ocr | ‘das | aoe) acl meas oe Soe 
— = s | ’ Oy AK 36, dB ) ; 2 7 > 
wi woe meen nnn ennnnnn n= ----do | 23, 973 18, 071 24, 002 | 25,974 | 20,149 24, 891 | 21, 708 20.080 | 29,675 33. joo 22’ 328 : 
PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS | . 
| | 
All paper and paperboard mills: | | | 
Paper and paperboard production, total 
thous. of short tons. 2,032/ 1,900 2, 047 2. 029 g1: 9 onms| of ‘aie § 
Paper (incl. building paper)........-...--do- noes} feo! «ton | tos} “eso| roe] Lom] row! root| iosr] tom | Tov ° 
CS ee a 901 848 | 921 890 724 1 002 | "046 o eo » 00s ve U2S - Int 
| me ’ 1, 025 1,01 G4 r 1.063 979 
ain si Seeecrocosecenscocon= --do 101 04 | 106 106 90 10 | 114 121 118 . 9” i J 
. 1 Excludes “‘special category” exports not shown separately for securit 2 FA) A § 
aa - for security reasons. Revised data for 1950 (short tons): January, 779; February, 72,179 : 
weal = nd gute. inning with the October 1950 SURVEY, prices have been revised to exclude Federal and State taxes; comparable ote s for 1935-49 are shown on p. 24 of the 
thi 
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Unless otherwise stated, a through | — —E — —_________— ae —— ssel 
948 and descriptive notes are shown in the " £ ‘ f 
30) Btatletioal Supplement to the Survey | March | April | May | June July | August | 7 October | ys | as January = Mareh 
‘ j i 
PULP, PAPER, AND PRINTING—Continued 
PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS—Con. | 
Paper, excl. building paper, newsprint, and paper- | 
board (American Paper and Pulp Association): | 
Orders, new short tons..| 858,342 | 770,468] 810,402 | 848,656 918,164] 973,952 | 852,625 | 870,578 | 815,448 | 821,664 | 937,879 | ° 816,052 | 958, 000 
Orders, unfilled, end of month do 532.895 | 540,465! 538,304 | 566.355 760,260 876,200 | 913,297 | 912.860 | 877,359 | 858,760 | 871,450 | ° 818,628 | 913,000 
Production do 840,837 | 774,868 | 814,697 817,773 716,545 | 836,936 | 805,715 | 866,457 | 847,132 | 824,966 I 262,728 |* 810,035 | 916,000 
Shipments do 844,503 | 772,558 | 812,556 822,024 723,630 | 845,246 815,574 | 870,904 | 852,006 | 840,249 [* 932,405 | * 938,390 | 980, S80 
Stocks, end of month do 336,644 | 338,950 | 341,001 | 338, 255 330,944 | 322,900 | 313,665 | 305,900 | 300,855 | 285,368 f° 205,545 | * 304,130 | 301,085 
3¢ paper 
, /-y™ do 113,260} 95,020} 108,185 | 110,740 135,210] 149,100] 114,207] 115,272] 102,770] 102,340 | 118,900 |r 102,390 | 109, 000 
Orders, unfilled, end of month do 56, 890 55, 640 56, 225 61,400 110,200] 143,200 | 145,772] 147,840 | 138,575 | 131,785 §* 139,145 | * 146,615 | 140, 500 
Production do | 104, 613 95, 161 105,620 | 103,702 83,785 | 111,513 | 106,968 | 112,230] 110,141 | 104,152 §7 111,113 | * 99,669) 116,000 
Shipments do | 106, 569 96,270 | 107,599 | 106, 950 86,350 | 116,050; 111,935 | 113,203] 112,035] 109,129 §* 111,600 | * 94,920 115, 000 
Stocks, end of month : ..46 84, 395 83, 285 81,305 | 79,475 76, 910 74, 115 69, 450 68, 655 66, 760 61, * 61,295 | * 66,045 67,000 
Printing paper 
Selath uae do | 200,232 | 250,708 | 274,241 | andi $11,075 | 353,957 | 307,738 | 200,525 | 284,615 | 288, 546 [338,465 |* 277,690 | 350,000 
Orders, unfilled, end of month do 238,735 | 241,750 238, 419 258, 020 329, 000 387, 500 414, 165 406, 900 395, 050 393, 160 I * 436, 520 r 434, 505 473, 500 
Production do 288,123 | 260,469 275,228 | 273,049 238,605 | 286,343 | 280,280 | 206,177 | 200,449) 287,790 3" 200,007 | * 280,006 | 310,000 
Shipments do 285,697 | 257, 445 77,572 | 273,605 239,675 | 286,188 | 281,172 | 297,782] 206,460 | 200,427 §* 205,103 |* 279,615 | 3ll, 
Stocks, end of month do 116,085 | 119,110 116,766 | 116,210 115,140 | 116,335] 115,310} 113,870] 107,860; 105,230 §* 109,225 |*100,705 | 108,705 
Price, wholesale, book paper, “B"’ grade, Eng- 
lish finish, white, f. o. b. mill__dol. per 100 1b 11.30 11.30 | 11.30 11.30 11. 65 11. 65 11.78 12.15 12.15 12. 33 12. 65 12. 65 12.65 
Coarse paper 
ohana, new w short tons 304,000 | 276,000 | 236,588 205,568 312,314 300,665 | 276,858 | 298.200 | 281,340 277,572 §* 302,740 *274,000 | 316,000 
Orders, unfilled, end of month do 161, 610 166,560 | 167,945 | 167,350 218,870) 227,570 | 227,700 | 231.200; 224,050 | 215,870 § 229,830 | 227,800 , 500 
Production do | 300,675 | 271,129 | 291,592 | 296,200 | 258,564 | 286,377 | 273,620 | 292,656 | 292,284 | 279,875 }* 203, 119 | * 274, 906 , 000 
Shipments do 304, 231 271,048 | 285,200 206,157 | 260,790 | 289,407 | 276,705 | 204,692 | 288,472 285,750 [+ 288,775 |* 276,000 | 310,000 
Stocks, end of month do 81, 764 81,845 88, 235 88, 365 86, 139 81, 352 78, 265 76, 305 80, 115 74,240 | * 78,585 | * 77,490 75, 490 
Newsprint: | 
Canada (incl. Newfoundland):@* | 
Production do | 451,635 | 422,774 459,937 440,967 439,255 | 466,443 | 437,579 | 456,443 456,743] 430, 551 453,019 | 425,007 | 472,963 
Shipments from mills do 426,960 425,660 | 479,560 440,777 463,339 | 417,589 | 485,165 | 465,253 477,708 | 448,775 § 423,343 | 400,833 | 473,503 
Stocks, at mills, end of month ..do 182, 276 179, 390 159,767 | 159,957 | 135,873 | 184,727 | 137, 141 128, 331 107, 366 89,142 | 118,818 | 143,082 | 142,542 
United States | 
Consumption by publishers do 396,923 | 403, 801 401, 922 376,482 | 336,759 | 346,795 | 373,788; 420,786/ 407,943 | 308,300 § 345,552 | 336, 568 387 
Production do 80, 571 82, 564 89,719 | 88,420 86, 127 92, 877 86, 411 91, 305 87, 980 85, 355 92, 601 &4, 381 04,015 
Shipments from mills do 79, 027 85,340 | 86, 257 89, 928 85, 433 92,950 | 85,809 92, 779 85, 141 87, 776 92, 991 84, 896 92, 630 
Stocks, end of month 
At mills do 8, 806 6, 120 | 9, 582 8, 074 8, 768 8, 695 9, 297 7,823 10, 662 8, 241 7,941 . 8,811 
At publishers do 318, 036 284,010 | 288, 684 308, 524 339, 424 376, 900 372, 943 356, 782 334, 783 328, 018 346, 258 331, 440 349, 308 
In transit to publishers do 86, 765 91,075 | 94,187 =x 935 40 81, 005 04, 271 332 9s, 499 93,866 | 111,019 95, 893 
Imports do 385,025 | 369,560 | 487,435 he 415,424 | 367,604 419,123 | 449,183 | 385,650] 418,044 § 439,871 | 333,814 |.......... 
Price, rolls (New York dol per short ton 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 | 00. 00 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 106. 00 106. 00 106. 00 106. 00 106. 00 
Paperboard (National Paperboard Association | 
Orders, new short tons 952,600 | 847,100 | 964,000 | 945,400 | 983, 300 /1, 204,500 | 977, 800 |1, 039,000 /1,019,900 | 876,700 1,177,200 | 987,900 /1, 119, 300 
Orders, unfilled, end of month do 371,800 | 343,700 | 395, 500 304, 100 | 524, 400 100 | 714,900 | 694,700; 722,000} 617,200 § 761,800 ‘58, 600 
Production, total do | 908,600 | 858,300 | 934,600 | 907,600 816,900 /1,017, 300 1, 023, 400 |1, 012, 700 500 71,056,600 | 975, 100 }1, 107,300 
Percent of activity 91 92 91 vt 82 100 96 102 101 95 102 105 
Paper product 
Shipping containers, corrugated and solid fiber, 
shipme nts 1. sq. ft. surface area ’ 6,302 * 6,861 * 6,277 * 6,232 * 6,075 * 7, 653 * 7, 229 * 7,679 * 7,280 * 7, 105 7, 577 * 6,618 7, 965 
Folding paper boxes, valuc | 
New cao 1936 = 100 540.2 452.0 513.8 540.8 586.9 904. 5 745. 0 731.2 710.7 690. 5 904.1 | 
Shipments do 520.7 456. 0 497.8 518.2 424.1 603. 3 619.9 671.7 666. 1 668. 6 738.9 GEO Bvccscciies 
PRINTING 
Book publication, total number of editions 846 1, 107 892 774 850 766 962 1, 138 1, 028 1, 157 776 733 1, 130 
New books do 671 872 605 566 650 618 816 877 811 915 601 613 861 
New editions do....| 175 235 197 208 200 | 148 146 261 | 217 | 242 175 180 269 
| ' i | 
RUBBER AND RUBBER PRODUCTS 
RUBBER | 
Natural rubber 
Consumption long tons 60, 859 57, 914 63, 813 63, 333 61, 402 64, 297 61. 281 69, 178 51, 340 44,900 | * 44, 586 37, 473 
Stocks, end of mont! do 101, 691 106, 124 100, 776 99, 457 93, 653 87, 146 87, 409 83, 215 81, 658 89,215 § * 93,079 87. 433 |. 
Imports, including latex and guayule do | 61,481 76, 828 60, 187 77, 876 62, 004 72, 703 61, 153 78, 740 73, 393 68, 261 92, 454 54, 687 
Price, wholesale, smoked sheets (New York) 
- dol. per Ib .197 . 238 . 236 . 300 . 384 . 521 . 558 . 638 . 732 714 . 735 . 734 - 722 
“hemical (synthetic 
Production long tons 33, 003 34, 82! 37, 320 38, 569 43, 820 43, 950 44, 460 4, 690 48, 417 52, 199 60, 952 56, 3090 « 
Consumption do 37, 647 38, 075 46, 398 48, 608 43, 687 50, 379 49, 550 54, 507 48, 261 53, 364 * 68, 584 i ! aa 
Stocks, end of mont! do 86, 824 83, 440 74, 524 65, 346 67, 085 63, 654 59, 059 51, 751 51, 636 52, 758 ’ 55, 453 58, 236 |-...---.-- 
SRE PTE: IES .---do 635 777 646 634 724 631 645 678 581 749 577 89. f-<<2--->- 
Reclaimed rubber 
Production — 23, 037 22, 683 24, 876 25, 869 24, 374 27,312 29, 648 32, 685 30, 171 32,480 | * 32,024 30, 337 |.--.--... > 
Consumption : do 22, 151 21,318 24, 158 25, 253 22, 377 26, 151 29, 250 32, 785 30, 260 20,905 | * 32, 455 28, 026 |-.-. ae 
Stocks, end of month do 27, 602 28, 352 27, 837 28, 470 30, 371 31, 793 33, 395 33, 530 33, 960 35, 708 | * 35, 843 Bis GEO fecccccccce 
TIRES AND TUBES 
Pneumatic casings: 
Production thousands * 7,312 * 7,557 8,613 * 8, 455 * 8, 207 8,104 * 7,833 * 8, 067 * 7, 521 * 6,819 6, 764 5, 887 6, 603 
Shipments, total do r 6, 783 7, 505 ’ 8,502 | * 10,171 | * 12,002] * 10,579 * 8, 216 8, 684 7,404 * 7,562 6, 961 6,174 7, 235 
Original equipment Pe do * 2,828 2, 975 3,119 4, 056 3, 884 4,098 * 3,813 3, 783 °3,214 8, 245 3, 035 8, 002 3, 620 
Replacement equipment do 3, 841 , 4, 421 ’ 5, 280 r 6, 003 r 8,011 * 6, 369 * 4, 202 * 4, 750 r 4,130 * 4, 188 8, 812 3, 058 3, 493 
Export... . do r 113 r109 103 rill 106 r 116 rill ‘151 r 150 * 129 114 1l4 1233 
Stocks, end of month___............. eS r 12, 321 r 12, 338 12,367 | * 10,792 * 7,004 4,794 4,374 4, 382 r 4,810 *3, 704 3, 552 8, 307 2, 804 
mapas dided do o6 gy 4 wt 173 175 ! 107 1108 1152 1116 wy |) * evra 
nner tubes:f 
Production wiki ..do °6,219] ©°6,220] °7,015] °7,458] *°6,936] °7,263] °7,0093]) °7,886] *6,62 * 6, 035 5, 950 5, 144 5, 828 
Shipments ‘ ....do * 5, 803 r 6, 152 ° 6, 755 r 8, 544 * 9, 738 * 9, 257 * 7, 586 * 7,378 r 6,000 ré, 379 6, 595 5,910 6, 593 
Stocks, end of month do ’ 11, 466 11, 710 12,110 | * 11, 946 8, 422 6, 619 ’ 6, 198 6, 400 6, 963 "6,725 5, 852 5, 154 4, 595 
Exports = do 51 57 4s 55 33 33 50 68 102 56 ke? Oe 












































‘ Revised. ! Excludes “special category” exports not shown separately for security reasons, ? Revised data 1950 (units as above): January, 5,490; February, 5,339. 
*Data for 1937-48 (incl. Newfoundland) are shown on pp. 22 and 23 of the May 1950 Survey. Further revisions for stocks at mills, end of December, are shown at bottom of p. 8-37 of 


the June 1950 Surv + Y t Revised data for 1948 are shown on p. 23 of the May 1950 SurRvVEY. 
t Final revisions for Janus ary and February 1950 (thous. ): Casings—production, 6, 811; 6,675; total shipments, 5,895; 6,196; original equipment, 3,093; 3,246; repiacement, 2,679; 2,843; export 


123; 107; tubes -4 iction, 5,626; 5,800; total shipments, 5,365; 5,667. 
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S-38 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS May 1951 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through — 195 1951 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the : i . 
1949 Sta Supplement to the Survey | March | April May June July August een | * ber a5 October or | Seu Novem 1 January | = March 
STONE, CLAY, AND GLASS PRODUCTS 
a —" | . ‘ii 
ABRASIVE PRODUCTS } | 
Coated abrasive paper and cloth, shipments reams__| 157,524 | 154,385 | 165,746 | 165, 781 151, 278 | 258,575 | 206,809; 197,500 | 177,371 155,823 | 189,440 | 184, 326 206, 940 
| ' 
PORTLAND CEMENT 
i) thous. of bbl_- 14,301 | 18,134 19, 941 20,001 | 20,709; 21,884 20, a | * 22, 461 20, 226 19,116] © 17,433 | 15, 201 18, 708 
Percent of capacity_.......___- 66 85 | 90 | 93 | 94 99 102 95 87 79 | 76 84 
a ee thous. of bb1- 14, 669 18,424 | 22,834 24,749 | 23, 167 25, 144 22, o10 24,167 | 19,791 12. 477 12. 237 11, 204 17, 692 
Stocks, finished, end of month _.-__..........do 23,216 | 22, 936 20, 050 15,298 | 12,848 9, 608 7, 642 5.945} 6.382! 13.018 18 992 99 127 23 143 
Stocks, clinker, end of month. --- do 8, 821 8, 626 8, 142 7,346 | 6,388 4, 900 4,029| 2,852 2. 962 3. 925 5 473 7 097 S 036 
CLAY PRODUCTS | 
Brick, - 
Produ ae TS: thous. of standard brick. 397,905 | 448,513 | 550,420 | 573,586 | 560,839 | 622,464 | 585,205 635,504 | 586,505 491,287] 480, 607 | CREE 
Shipments... __- do 433,816 | 512,242 | 592,472 | 626,933 | 583,436 | 652,581 | 610,795 | 639,342 577,088 | 451,413] 470,730 | 408, 766 | 
Price, wholesale, common, composite, f.0. b. plant | | 
dol. per thous..| 24. 152 24. 225 24. 475 24. 721 25.032 | 25.208/ 25.616 25. 866 26. 057 26.378 | 26.549 | ° 26.589 / 26.602 
Clay sewer pipe, vitrified 2 | 
ee. 5. Senin saubeeosenss short tons 121, 935 87,639 | 126, 921 143,053 | 135,856 | 151,853 | 153,180 | 152,525 | 131,197 | 127,73: 137, 211 122. 046 
Shipments. __--- + 2 are ..do 113,060 | 102,099 | 145,275 | 156,376] 150,109{ 159,106 149,181 | 152,593 128,038] 114,321 124, 503 96, 487 
Structural tile, unglazed: | | 
rca gen do 100, 988 98,995 | 117,313 | 119,300] 118,089] 119,119] 115,506] 118,702] 106,627 97,247 | 108, 816 OR, 59 
SEE aeccbsaudvodscosne _.do 104,774 | 111,465 | 126,632 | 126,601 | 124,465 135,112] 120,173 118,733 | 105, 786 89,249 | 108, 293 89 645 | 
| 
GLASS PRODUCTS | 
Glass containers: | 
i RE a thous. of cross 8, 204 8, 420 9, 377 9, 125 8, 870 9, 133 8, 673 10, 612 9, 451 9, 32 10, 279 9, 201 10, 987 
Shipments, domestic, " 2; =e ™ 8, 129 7, 649 | 9, 371 9, 045 9, 141 11, 132 10, 437 8, 967 8, 104 9, 153 9, 499 | 8 563 10, 25 
Luse f 
Narrow-neck food__..______........___ do 775 876 1, 274 819 844 1,170 1, 572 953 669 786 835 931 
Wide-mouth food (incl. packers’ tumblers) 
thous. of sross 2,111 1, 871 2,217 375 | 12,476 3, 204 2,672] 12,474] 12,145] 12,2727 12410] 12,129 
Beverage (returnable and nonreturnable) 
thous. of gross 479 592 841 1, 064 845 492 305 340 325 654 457 345 
0 SS eee 451 475 632 715 7 669 582 563 459 532 450 541 
Liquor and wine__......................do 1, 140 ws 993 Qos 1, 095 1, 551 1, 343 1, 275 1, 257 1, 317 1, 543 1, 425 
Medicinal and toilet........_..__.._.. ..do 2, 062 1, 856 2, 158 1,849 1, 909 2, 501 2, 576 2, 228 2, 235 2, 397 2, 637 2, 183 
| pean ee sag and industrial___.__do 771 633 730 724 649 819 822 779 7 791 844 724 
Se aot e bss sennesd do 77 228 272 280 290 385 369 354 327 rv 324 285 
Fruit ape Why giana 5 eae do 154 253 312 1 333 342 197 (') () () (1) ( sey 
Stocks, end of month... ..__...-..--_.. _do 9, 454 10, 006 9, 714 9, 382 8, 931 6, 743 4, 865 6, 123 7,079 6, 776 7, 240 7, 631 8, 091 
Other ciassware, machine-made: 
Tumblers: 
ee thous. of dozens 6, 061 6, 515 6, 591 5, 635 5, 209 6, 548 5, 925 6, 904 5,876 5, 702 6, 959 6. 506 7, 57 
Shipments ............-.--.------------- do 6, 251 6, 168 6, 223 5, 699 5, 264 7, 222 6, 070 5, 498 6, 107 6. 253 6. 831 6 132 7 156 
0 —=EERER ESS do 9, 642 9, 938 10, 237 8, 719 8, 667 8, 091 8, 118 8, 877 9, 593 9, 887 9, 602 9. 940 10. 340 
Table, kitchen, and householdware, shipments 
thous. of dozens. 3, 900 3, 266 3, 394 3,117 2, 530 3, 671 3, 356 3, 846 3, 313 3, 218 3, 667 3, 364 3, 908 
GYPSUM AND PRODUCTS 
Cueto sypoum, quarterly total: . 
a thous. nernnt “ws EES 7 See , : 1, 105 Mee cated 967 : 
ones . A 4} | = : 2, 199 2, 355 I. 
Calced, production, cuarterly ‘total. __ do {6 | ee a | Se Sicha ss, SEROERRES AES * 1,950 | Be 
ucts sold or used, quarterly total: 
ie eee tons__| ° 428, 805 |.... salliduiinen 60 | EEE ee , (se eres 626, 833 aia 
For building uses: | 
Base-coat plasters__._.................. do_. ss a >. a |, See, Seer 595, GRS 
Keome’s coment ......................- do {| SQeeeeeet eeree | 18,642 ]........ “eno: D8 20s | Gas 15, 200 
All other building plasters. = do....| 112,688 |......... |. = | ¢ stems meres iC, RARER aA 147, 409 
en thous. of sq. ft 610, 422 oor (TT BS S TR ae - = 
wearer ccecencenseneea=------------- ) 807 |..-.------}----.--.- | «| = nee Seaeee By | ee | & 12, 012 
FT TT do 2.) eee I soinsintiens _ ) | So Beers . 4 | aeaoree S ssinienigneainieial 807, 734 i 
Industrial piasters___................. short tons GREED feecne- cece | pecaucesos 6, a | ae SS Pe Se 
TEXTILE PRODUCTS 
| | | | . 
CLOTHING 
thous. of dozen — 9°14,103 | *12,225 | °12,577 | *12,520|} *10,205 | * 14,9086 * 14,194 14,874 °15,000| * 12,817 14, 971 14, 337 14, 736 
A Ce do____|4° 14, 239 + 11, 438 | r11,148 | ° 11,918 | °11,420] * 16,584 | 15,500 | °15,701] °14,706] © 11,842 14, 637 14,601 | 14,62! 
[ii coduieahdbdbnawound 24, 578 25, 364 | 26, 794 28, 613 | * 27, 480 | 25,882 | *° 24,486 °23,560] °23,7741 * 25, 456 25, 789 25, 526 25, 642 
COTTON | 
Cotton (exclusive of linters): | 
ED ae thous. of running bales. +15, 000 |........ ee See 233 864} 2,770) 6,459| 8,793| 9,200] 9,678 +9, 908 
Crop equivalent 500-Ib. bales 
thous. of bales__|* ? 16,128 |......-- a a acu = oR re ~— ieee” Oe 410, 012 
Consumption4___. _bales_} 900, 126 710, 662 718, 826 841, 868 606, 878 807, 840 968, 484 835, 155 |1, 008, 872 784, 057 71, 040, 891 804, 602 911, 654 
Stocks in the United States, end of month, 
= AS hous. of bales..| 11, 454 10, 287 9, 159 7, 463 6, 846 15, 087 13, 771 12, 681 11, 366 10, 174 8, 681 7, 852 6, 373 
Domestic cotton, total..................- do_. 11, 316 10, 153 9, 038 7, 355 6, 749 15, 001 13, 605 12, 613 11,311 10, 117 8, 638 7, 764 6, 261 
On farms and in transit J ididenecnegess do... 1, 149 Saal 1, 024 642 350 9, 374 7, 643 4, 816 2, 538 1, 512 792 881 38x 
Public storage and compresses... ...__. do 8, 375 7, 490 6, 484 5, 357 5, 161 4, 545 4, 871 6, 358 6, 984 6, 651 5, 626 4, 003 3, 0 
ae Eee SY do_... 1, 791 1, 676 1, 529 1,356 1, 238 1, 082 1, 181 1, 439 1, 789 1, 955 2, 220 2, 281 2, 313 
Foreign cotton, total.._.................. do_... 139 133 121 108 86 | 76 68 fA 87 44 88 102 
* Revised 1 Data for wide-mouth food containers include jelly glasses in July 1950, and both jelly glasses and fruit jars beginning October 1950. 
1 Revised data for Fe 1950 (units as above): Production, 13,302; shipments, 13,194. * Total ginnings of 1949 crop. ‘ Total ginnings of 1950 crop. 


, reported as component board. 


$ Total 


ginnings to end of month indicated. 


¢, Includes laminated 
Data for March, June, September, November 1950, and January 1951 cover a 5-week period and for other months, 4 weeks; stock data are for end of period covered 
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Unless otherwise stated, pe se a _—- 1950" reas ‘ | 1951 

1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the " 

1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey | March | April May | June July | August - October i as ps | sancary 3 March 

. 
TEXTILE PRODUCTS—Continued 
COTTON—Continued 

Cotton (exclusive of linters)—Continued 

Exports ....bales- 685,775 | 470,653 | 539,105 | 740,533 | 284,982 355,975 | 372,381 | 283,816 | 371,870 | 448,561 | 316,626 428,599 /.......___ 

Imports SERS 62, 076 8, 456 2, 513 1, 490 2, 332 4,730 | 22,732) 11,889 9, 118 6, 407 2,342 | 93,800 |.......... 

Prices received by farmers cents per Ib 28.1 28.7 29. 2 29.9 33.1 37.0 40.0 38.9 41.1 40.4 41.3 41.8 42.7 

Prices, wholesale, middling, '%i«6”, average, 10 
markets ..cents per Ib 31.9 32.5 32.9 33.8 37.1 38.1 40.7 39. 8 42.2 42.6 44.2 (0) 45.1 

Cotton linters:4 

Consumption thous. of bales 148 131 134 138 112 149 124 129 118 110 116 110 125 

Production a 147 107 78 58 49 68 132 207 189 145 151 105 76 

Stocks, end of month ..do * 562 | 580 546 610 436 340 337 409 461 518 542 542 515 

COTTON MANUFACTURES 
Cotton cloth 

Cotton broad-woven goods over 12 inches in width, 
production, quarterly_...mil. of linear yards 2, 449 |. | aa See. QS a inact 

Exports _. wl thous. of sq. yd-_- 49, 266 52, 840 51, 428 52, 322 35, 935 45, 633 50, 973 50, 162 45,715 53, 549 57, 472 cf |] Sa 

ELD ET ae 7, 481 4, 952 5, 042 4, 596 1, 905 2, 918 2, 570 2, 796 4, 608 3, 593 eines: 

Prices, wholesale: 

Mill marginst ——— cents per Ib 36. 72 33. 10 31.74 31. 66 35. 96 43. 58 48. 69 49. 36 48. 39 50. 21 50. 12 O) 49. 80 
OS OO 0 30.3 30.3 30.3 31.8 32.6 34.5 36.0 36. 4 37.8 38.3 38.3 38.3 () 
Print cloth, 38%4-inch, 64 x 60_....... do 15. 2 14.0 14.2 15.1 17.5 19.8 22.4 21.5 21.9 22.5 22.9 23.0 2.0 
Sheeting, unbleached, 36-inch, 56 x 60. .do 17.2 17.2 17.2 17.2 18.5 21.8 2.8 24.5 2.8 25.0 25.0 25.0 25.0 
Cotton yarn, Southern, prices, wholesale, mill: 
22/1, carded, white, cones dol. per Ib . 627 . 620 . 602 . 605 . 671 . 776 . 833 851 . 877 . 887 917 . 921 . 921 
40/1, twisted, carded, skeins do . 821 . 799 . 778 . 786 . 840 . 925 1.007 1.072 1,147 1 166 1.172 1. 176 1.176 
Spindle activity (cotton system spindles) -q 

Active spindles, last working day, total. thous 21, 596 21, 301 21, 458 21, 474 21, 704 21,845 | 21,945 22,149] 22,153} 22,084 22,202 | 22221 22, 246 
Consuming 100 percent cotton do 20, 340 20, 048 20, 229 20, 221 20, 525 20, 540 20, 609 20, 758 20, 751 20, 730 20, 900 20, 885 20, 957 

Spindle hours operated, all fibers, total mil.of hr 11, 808 9, 299 9, 467 11, 076 7, 754 10, 333 12, 638 10, 713 12, 979 9, 942 13, 273 11, 069 11, 083 

Average per working day” do | 72 473 473 452 408 517 516 542 530 523 542 563 554 
Consuming 100 percent cotton do 11, 130 8, 764 8, 935 10, 435 7, 24 9, 711 11, 860 10, 041 12,171 9, 376 12, 459 10, 304 10, 436 
Operations as percent of capacity 127.3 127.8 128.1 123.0 110.9 140. 2 139.7 146.9 143.2 141.3 145.9 152.0 149.7 
RAYON AND MANUFACTURES AND SILK 
Rayon yarn and staple fiber 

Consumption 
Filament yarn mil. of Ib 80.9 70.2 76.8 78.0 79.7 85.1 79.0 82.5 80.5 86.9 79.0 75.0 85.3 
Staple fiber do 25.4 23.3 25. 5 24.5 25.8 27.6 25.5 25. 4 25.6 29.4 25.7 *25.0 26.9 

Stocks, producers’, end of month 
Filament yarn do 12.3 14.2 15.6 14.4 13.1 10.5 10.0 10. 5 11.2 6.1 10.3 *10.5 0.2 
Staple fiber do... 3.6 4.4 5.5 5.9 4.6 3.9 2.8 3.7 3.5 2.0 3.8 3.8 4.0 

Imports _- thous. of Ib 6, 710 5,171 8, 076 7, 323 6, 653 7, 463 8, 960 12, 457 12, 958 11, 845 12,075 3 § es 

Prices, wholesale 
Yarn, viscose, 150 denier, first quality, mini- 

mum filament dol. per Ib . 710 . 710 . 710 710 732 740 755 . 760 760 . 770 . 7380 . 780 . 780 
Staple fiber, viscose, 114 denier do . 350 . 350 . 350 . 350 . 355 . 370 . 370 . 370 370 . 400 . 400 . 400 400 
Rayon broad-woven goods, production, quarterly 
thous. of linear yards 590, 690 | a | a See i ee ee nae 
Silk, raw 
Imports thous. of Ib 628 669 705 744 1, 033 902 1, 307 1, 5300 1, 152 727 748 | NS ae 
Price, wholesale, Japan, white, 13/15 (N. Y.) 
dol. per Ib. 2.65 2.65 2. 68 2. 68 3.05 3. 42 3.40 3.51 3.72 411 © BD Recscceveccdininitecccis 
WOOL 
Consumption (scoured basis) :§ 
Apparel class ........-thous. of Ib 41, 730 31, 108 32, 468 30, 765 28, 816 38, 948 44, 390 38, 004 38, 695 28,896 § 40,255 7} ae, 
Carpet class ihsbaiatia do 19, 765 16, 652 16, 204 18, 445 9, 608 15, 768 18, 360 16, 704 18, 380 14,364] * 16, 500 | OE 
EE NT TE do 66, 630 56, O04 54, 879 55, 249 68, 773 74, 833 56, 832 49, 254 51, 584 42, 904 73, 059 + | ERROR 
Prices, wholesale, Boston 

Raw, territory, 64s, 70s, 80s, scoured. .dol. per Ib 1. 625 1. 629 1. 698 1. 760 1. 800 2.045 2. 481 2. 469 2. 540 22 650 23.340 23. 600 23.750 

Raw, bright fleece, 56s, greasy do . 570 . A . 620 . 678 . 702 .778 . 892 . 909 . 973 21.131 21.420 21. 535 1, 564 

Australian, 64s, 70s, good topmaking, scoured, in 
bond. dol. per Ib 1. 575 1.600 1.715 1.775 1. 775 1, 965 2. 725 32.515 32.560 22.600 33.240 93.450 23.600 

WOOL MANUFACTURES 
Machinery activity (weekly average) :§ 
Looms: 

Woolen and worsted: 
Pile and Jacquard._._thous. of active hours 83 ia) 87 we 70 102 105 119 106 133 * 136 | eee 
Broad hcoees ie ae 2, 006 2, 136 2, 188 2,214 1, 933 2, 391 2, 346 2, 502 2, 346 2, 275 * 2,272 5, ae 
ERIE TOS Stoo y 27 28 27 25 % 30 18 17 13 15 "2 | Ne ae 

Carpet and rug: 
IY ti cctininyaiminidindibigiebaiammnnadll do... 169 170 158 160 101 172 160 177 172 162 "16 See 
ETE RSG AIEEE 2 T do 83 R5 82 76 51 83 81 92 85 87 85 | ERs 

Spinning spindles: 

Woolen. .. pinceéennqnvetmnatiile = 77, 269 79, 582 85, 011 85, 662 74, 410 96, 134 87, 513 91,915 | ‘78, 108 76,483 I * 78, 464 FF | 
Worsted 4 wan nnenenge----------G0....| 103,917 | 100,746] 101,863 | 102,418 85,975 | 115,302 | 115,284] 120,605 110,048 | 102,780 I+ 108 779 04, 463 |.......... 
ws combs bbtadeneocnnnal seninipl a 207 186 191 187 167 233 227 191 176 * 104 RR 

ool yarn: 

Production, Se en thous. of Ib_. 74, 610 60, 516 63, 320 77, 555 51, 064 69, 548 R1, 815 69, 736 76, 480 50, 664 f+ 277,785 | 260,060 |.......... 
i ceptadnneestpeiniionn . ..do... 7, 835 6, 468 6, 784 8, 725 5, 964 8, 384 9, 585 7, 832 8, 105 6, 084 * 8, 300 EGP Kcésccatoce 
Weaving$ ern = 46, 495 36, 832 4, 012 49, 380 34, 860 44, 796 52, 970 44, 180 48, 075 37, 480 § + 48, 440 1 | Seeewemes 
Carpet and other§ ................-- — ee 20, 280 17, 216 16, 524 19, 450 10, 240 16, 668 19, 260 17, 724 20, 300 16, 100 f 9 21,045 | 317,344 |.......... 

Price, wholesale, worsted yarn (Bradford 
weaving system) 2/32s .....-dol. per Ib. . 2. 975 2.975 2.975 2.975 2.975 2.975 3. 665 4.125 4.175 4.175 < | Sy ee. 
































; ’ Revised. . 3 ie a markets closed. * Nominal price. * Includes yarn spun on American system (not requested on reporting schedules prior to 1951) as follows, (thous. of Ib.): 
anuary, 1,670; February, 1,436. 
be for March, June, September, November 1950 and January 1951 cover a 5-week period and for other months, 4 weeks; stock data and number of active spindles are for end of period. 
cov . 
tScattered monthly revisions beginning 1944 (to incorporate new quotations for two constructions previously included at OPA ceiling ) are available 
o'Substituted series. See note marked “o"” at bottom of p. 8-39 of the July 1950 SurvEY. = oa 
§ Data for March, June, September, and November 1950 and January 1951 cover a 5-week period; other months, 4 weeks. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through ‘ 
1948 and descri notes are shown in the ” 
1949 Sta’ Supplement to the Survey | March | April May June | July | August | 5¢ > | October —- | < Be January — 


TEXTILE PRODUCTS—Continued 














WOOL MANUFACTURES—Continued 
Woolen and worsted woven goods, except woven 
115, 875 122, 105 


Production, quarterly, total. __thous. of lin. yd_- : '  _ _—_ 5, 87 pre 
A fabrics, total ; do__. 90, te RE : ee 196, 743 a 1 100, 679 
vernment orders do 2, 508 |_..--- Sieshesk i" | Se Sees TY ae -..| 24,875 
Other than Government orders, total__do 88, et , 047 Chee 92, 849 292) 704 
Men’s and boys’ do 42, a: ; hy { sand , 093 bate 43. 160 
Women’s and children’s..............do... , 7 ae ial ons SE Pe 7, 204 ee we 45, 011 
Unelassified do 5, 5 ieicnescl 5, 258 mee 162 ws - 4, 533 

do 5, 112 2 5, 555 ntl 5, 282 | 6, 693 

do... 3 2 i Sa 2, 850 , | 14, 733 




















wholesale, f. 0. b. mill: | 
Suit unfinished worsted, 13 oz__dol. per yd 2. 970 2.970 | 3. 004 3. 25! 3. 440 O84 208 306 4.206 
Women’s dress goods, flannel, 8 oz., 54-inch 
dol. per yd. J 2. 475 | 2. 475 475 § 2. 624 | 2. 772 2. 846 2. 846 2 846 
i 




















TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 





AIRCRAFT 
Civil aircraft, ipmened... 
Exports 


MOTOR VEHICLES 
559,311 | 696, 86 856, 615 >| 760, 566 , 567 , 8 618, 321 

HR 598 j : 553 5R4 ca 5 521 829 

934 349 ; 34! 502 , RS 483 792 
455.193 | 575.518 | 720, 688 , 06 2,782 | 616,827 | 651, 169 | 821, 37 78,589 | 505,865 | 617,399 
446,524 | 563,119 | 702.935 ‘ : 635, 544 | ' 507, 12 50,567 | 481,239 | 588, 435 
103,850 | 120,963 | 135,329 "238 | 134. 592 | 108, 844 o 127,583 | 111,935 | 136, 704 
93, 294 997 | 120, 233 2, ; 8, 37 97,116 | 80, 3,522] 109,262] 94.853] 118,270 








17,257 | 20,387] 25,150 . 24, § 22, 7: 23,070} 27,! 976 5a 33, 790 
6, 758 , 6 12, 979 , 77 , 286 , 906 12, 399 3, 8: 2, 431 18. 612 | 
10, 499 ,756| 12.171 13, 641 10, 671 3,7 2, 495 16, 15 15, 178 








4, 385 , 867 5, 532 f 36,614 1 36,741 
4, 192 , 65 5, 337 f 36, 435 i, 53: 36. 504 
2, 528 . 78 3, 203 ¢ 33, 735 3, 9 33.969 
1, 664 | , 86 2, 134 i 32.700 | 2, 5a¢ 32 535 

193 217 195 1179 237 5 237 





SPS P SPN 
® ‘ . > 














CC ‘ 95, 471, 215 | » oF 583, 937 , 926 | 683, 995 25, 75: 580, 373 . 2, 255 72, 7A6 430. 797 & 519, 083 
New commercial cars 266 | 92,241 | 90,786 | 91,512] 117,040] 126, 533 3, 7! 101, 169 : 89, 272 ; 78, 581 | » 91,475 


RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 


American Betwey Car Institute: 
men 








Railroad chen, domestic 
Association of American Railroads: 
votent ears (class I), end of month:§ 
umber owned __ thousands 


Nahe ane or awaiting classified repairs 
thousands 127 2 118 | 2 | ¢ RQ 
Percent as total ounemilp O.. 47.4 i 6.9 5.9 | 59 
Orders, unfil a  eapgratiadpiong > ’ 30,170 | ‘ : 39, 340 52, 1: , 5 wn 1090. 174 
poe De manufacturers. lo... j, 71 13,766 | 24,33 21, 936 37, 34% 3, 76. 27% 78. 137 
Railroad shops , 206 | 16,404 3, 067 17, 424 ‘ 3 31, 072 31, 71! 31. 31. 087 
Locomotives (class I), end of month: 
Steam, undergoing or awaiting classified repairs 
number 3, 308 3,‘ 3, 086 
Percent of total on line...............__- aH 12.1 11.7 
Orders, unfilled: 
Steam locomotives, total rT. 10 
pompmnent 1 manufacturers - 
0 


Other locomotives, total - - 1, 101 


Equipment manufacturers 1, 101 
Railroad shops 0 





1, 724 | ; 7 , 719 | : . 1, 718 
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E aes 7 | 54 
‘ mf ! 0 
54 


INDUSTRIAL yee TRUCKS AND 





























° | Sy BS nage on 
, Con! m 25 to 50 percent wool, not distributed between government and nongovernment orders as follows: Third quarter, 2,625,000; fourth quarter, 3,400,( 
4 Thee com ble with earlier data; see note 1. * Beginning July 1950, the industry coverage has been increased by approximately 6 percent. ‘ See note inarked ©. ” 
Publication of data military shipments and the total, formerly shown here, has been discontinued by the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
category” exports not shown separately for security reasons. 


railroad-owned private refrigerator cars. 
OData represent freight cars awaiting repairs as a percent of total ownership (revised figures on the new basis for May-October 1949 were published beginning in the July 1950 SuRVEY); 


figures shown through April 1949 represent freight cars awaiting repairs as a percent of total on line. 
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THE ECONOMY EXPANDS 
UNDER PRESSURE OF DEMAND — 


al Review Number of the 


nel tional economy recovered from commercial and governmental sources provide a 
ced to a peacetime peak and had month-by-month progress report—before and after 

“military commitments. As the Korea—on more than 2,600 series including pro- 
duction, labor, commodities, securities, and trade. 

Numerous charts and summary statistical tables 
interspersed through brief textual summaries and 
analyses of significant economic developments 
make this 72-page publication an invaluable aid 
Es in considering business prospects during a period 
) | D Isiness statistics compiled from of National Emergency. 


[and controls became the watch- 
. , The Economy Expands Under 
Mand succinctly surveys these 
brief incisive chapters listed 





eand Preduct * Agricultural Production * Betail Trade 
; nents * Construction Activity *% Foreign Trade 


uetion * Employment and Labor * Business tnvestment 


* Finaneial Developments * Business P>pulation 





ae 
‘ tf Expands Under Pressure of Demand—the February Annual Review Number of the 
SCURRENT BUSINESS—is priced at 30 cents. A 25-percent discount is given for quantity 
Pmiore copies for classroom or other use. Annual subscriptions to the SURVEY OF 


| ‘ rE are available at $3 per year; foreign $4. 


be placed with the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office 
Washington 25, D. C., or the nearest Department of Commerce Field Office 





